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ABSTRACT 

This centennial issue reproduces the core of the 
April 1960, 75th anniversary of the Journal of Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance. In makihg this material available once again to 
historians and aficionados, historical information and much of the 
identical photography in the original edition are presented. In the 
interest of topical continuity, the 1960 material is interwoven with 
that from 1961-1985 by means of a series of historical precis of the 
activities of the'American Alliance of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance* (AAHPERD) . Articles are included on the 
leadership role of AAHPHERD in national physical education 
legislation, physical fitness, and promotion of physical education 
schools and communities over the past 100 years. (JD) 
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FITNESSCRAM 



F1TNESS(?RAM is a new program desigr^ed to measure 
and help improve the fitness of children and youth. 
The program-is avaiiable at no charge on a first 
come, first served basis FiTNESSGRAM was developed 
by the institute for Aerobics Research in-Dallas, 
and is presented by AAHPERD and the President's 
Council on Physical Pitnessand Sports. 



INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 
AGING AND SPORTS 

AAHPERD will serve as a cooperating agency 
for this major conference at West Point, 
New York on July 8-12,-1985 Speakers . 
from around the world will participate In 
this comprehensive look at issues and 
programs involving aging, physical 
fitness and sports. 
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Fitting In Is a new health and 
fitness publication being 
developed for use in elementap/ 
schools. A successful pilot 
prdgraro is being conducted 
in select- 
ed schools 
thi? 
spring 




Fitting In is published 
by AAHPERD. 
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For nnore infornnatlon on these progranns, v^rite 
Cannpbeirs Institute for Heaithi and Fitness, 
Campbell Soup Connpany. 
Cannpbell Place, 
Cannden, NJ 08101. 
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TURNAROUND 
Workshop 

Leader's Kit 



The recently revised Lead- 
er's Kit is now being presented 
by AAHPERD in cooperation with 
Campbell's Institute for 
Health and Fitness. The kit in- 
. eludes 160 slides, soundtrack on cassette 
tape, script/suggestions for usa tips on publicity 
and other information. 
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865 MARK il 
ERGOMETER 

, Jhe mast durable 
and papular harne- 
ergameter antfife 
market, Duiltfar 
camfort andperfarm- 
.Qpce Accurately 
measures speed, 
distance, and 
energy autput. 



875 HOME CYCLE 

The sturdiest and smaathest-hding hame 
- , cycle available, incarparating 
a pin-lack seat adjustable 
handlebars, belt-strap 
resistance and q salld 
well-balanced flywheel 
aman^ ather standard 
T^^^« Manark features 



877 

PROFESSIONAL 
EXERCISE 
CYCLE 

New graphics, 
speedanneter/ 
timer hausing, a unique 
double chain drive, 
totally adjustable 
user- friendly 
handlebars and 
infinite tension 
settings nfioke 
the 877 the ul- 
timote exercise 
cycle. 





The first 
choice of spas, 
clubs ohd nredicol 
centers the world 
over The 868 is 
the standard by 
which c:i other 
ergometers ore 
meosured. 




868 * 
ERGOMETER 

I 




881 ARM ERGOMETER 

Designed far potients confined to 
wheelchoirs or with ^ 
limited mobility.'^ 
The'Yehob m 
trolner"devel- ^« 
ops up^er-body 
strength ond 
cordiovosculor 
enduronce. f 



869 

COMPUTERIZED 
ERGOMETER 

"The ultimote ergom- 
eterl" A powerful micro- 
computer outomaticolly 
monitors force, 
energy, ex- 
pended ond 
fitness level 
among o^her 
functions. 



r^"!:??^ 
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The King of Ergometers, 



IN lyB BAST 

UNIVERSAL FITNESS PRODUCTS 

20 Terminal Drive South 
Plainview, Long Island. NY 11803 
^Tel. 516-349-8600 - Toll Free 800-645-7554 

4 . m 



IN THE W£ST 

MONARKWEST / 

15305 N.E. 40th Street 
Redmond. Washington 98052 
4 T9L206--881-7618,, -ril r 
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CHAMPION LETS YOU EXERCISE 
YOUR FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 




CHOOSE FROM THE WIDEST 
SELECTION OF QUALITY GRAPHICS 
IN POPULARLY PRICED MIX 'N . 
.MATCH PACKS. 

This year, and every year, Champion 
puts the choice in your hands. Size up our 
fullest field ever for graphics, styles and 
colors in P.E. athfetic wear. Choose the look 
that says it all, then Champion will put it all 
together. Shirt, shorts and socks in one, 
fully coordinated combirfetion package-. . 
at unbeatable prices. 

That's the whole idea behind our special 
Rhys. Ed. Spirit Pak offer: One package of 
•shirt, shorts and socks in the graphic, color 
and st^/|e combination you select. * 



Choose from the widest selection of 
stock graphics for athletic wear. Or work 
with us to design the special graphic that 
captures the expression of the unique 
visual jdentity of your school. 

The Phys. Ed. Spirit Pak offer from 
Champion . . . one package at a special . 
price, with the look you've chosen. AH coorr 
dinated into one Spirit Pak with that unmis- 
takeable Champion quality, strength and 
durability. Authentic athletic wear that feels 
as good as it looks, and is ready for the 
most demanding use. 

For more information, call your Cham-' 
pion Salesman. Or call us at our toll-free. 
Freedom of Choice number: 
1(800)621-1776. 
In Illinois call: 1 (800) 572-6721. 



ERLC 



It takes a little rnore to make aChampion®. 
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Congratulations to the American Alliance on 100 years! 

LEA & FEBIGER congratulates the American Alliance 
for 100 years of service in physical education and sports 



Lea & Febiger, America's (^est \ 

publishing iiousfe, lias 
celebrated the 200tii anniversa'ry 
. of its founding in Philadelphia . • 
on January 25, 1985. 

I SPECIAL RECREATIONAL SERVICES 
THERAPEUTIC AND ADAPTED 

By JAY S. SHI VERS, Ph.D., and the lale HOLLIS F. FAIT, 
Ph.D. This concisely written textbook addresses a wide 
range of conditions requiring therapeutic or adapted rec- 
reational services. The differences between these special 
programs are highlighted and their related benefits to 
specific physical/mental infirmities are thoroughly 
analyzed. The book fully explains psychological and 
physical problems arising from disabling Injuries, or dis- 
eases, mental ' disorders, learning impairments, social 
deviation, and aging. Basic clinical information is offered 
'on these disabling diseases" injuries, and congenital con- 
ditions. p»rough a comprehensive approach, this useful 
book facilitates an understanding of the delimiting condi- 
tions. 354 pp., 1985, Ready Soon. 

I ACHIEVEMENT-BASED CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

By JANET A. WESSEL, Ph.D., and LUKE KELLY, Ph.D. 
Taking a highly practical approach, this book infuses the 
findings of state and federally funded curriculum projects 
and research on improving the quality of physical educa- 
tion programs In our nation's schools. The book presents 
a five-step achievement-based curriculum (ABC) model 
to guide educators: 1) program planning, 2) student as- 
sessing, 3) prescribing instruction, 4) teaching and man- 
aging instruction, and 5) evaluating student progress and 
program effectiveness. Each step in the model is pre- 
sented with descriptive examples and complemented by 
"hands-on" activities. '/Ajbouf 350 pp. (8V2XI I), 51 lllus., 
paperback, September, 1985, In Prep. 

I DEVELOPING CHILDREN— THEIR CHANGING 
MOVEMENT: A Guide for Teachers 

By MARY ANN ROBERTON, Ph.D., and LOLAS E. 
HALVERSON, Ph.D. This is one of the few books written 
by active researchers in the field of motor development 
who continue to teach physical education to children. It^ 
describes both current and classic research In a way that 
Is immediately. useful for both parents and teachers. Em- 

' phasis is on the idea that all children deServe the opportu- 
nity to become confident and competent in controlling 
their movement and that parents and teachers should 
play an active part in that development. References are 

' amply supplied and all research is clearly explained. 758 
pp. (5Va X 7 314), paperback, 1984, $8.50. 
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I PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN: 
A Focus on the Teaching Process, 2nd ed. 
By BETTE J. LOGSDON, Ph.D.-, KATE R. BARRETT,, 
Ph D MARGARET AMMONSf Ph.D., MARION R. 
BROER Ph.D., LOLAS E; HALVERSON,/Ph.D., 
ROSEMARY McGEE, Ph.D^, and MARY ANN ROBER- 
TON, Ph.D. The aim of this new edition is to provide, a 
mqre complete guide for curriculum development and 
instruction for teachers. Central to this curriculum model 
is an in-deptfi study of movement plus an expanded per- 
spective of Instructional and assessment techniques. 
467 pp. (7Va X IOVa), 1984, $29.50. - 

m FUNCTIONAL HUMAN ANATOItfff , 4th ed. 

By JAMES E. CROUCH, Ph.D. A comprehensive -pre- 
sentation of gross anatomy, which^utilizes the systemic 
approach affording applications In a wide variety .of cur- 
riculum. Dr. Crouch continues to bring a unique philo- 
sophic tone to the study of anaton)y In this insightful new 
edition. The text presents up-to-date discussion of body 
structure and organ system funptlons. 645 pp. (7Va x 
IOVa), lllus, (full color and numerous lllus. in two colors), 
1985', $32.50. 

a NUTRITION, WEIGHT CONTROL, AND 
EXERCISE, 2n^l ed. 

By PPANK 1. KATCH, Ed.D., and WILLIAM D. McARDLE. 
Ph.D. Total fitness Is the focus on this new edition. Timely 
, and relevant information is added to each of the chapters. 
There is new material on optimum nutrition for exercise 
and sport evaluation of body composition, strength train- 
ing and cafdio^'ascular health aging. 332 pp-. (8 x 10) 85 
illus., paperback, 1983, $18.50. 

H ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC PROGRAMS • ' ' 

By CLAYNE R. JENSEN, P.E.D. The content moves from 
a philosophical outlook of effective leacjfership, through 
methods and procedures which help form a successful 
management position, to specific areas and content of the 
field that require innovative management technique, and 
finally to a section devoted to topics of related interest. 
385 pp., 78 illus., 1983, $24.50: 

■ SPORT IN A PHILOSOPHIC CONTEXT 

By CAROLYN E. THOMAS, Ph^. Topics such as philo- 
sophic method; classic metaphysical positions dealing 
with problems of mind-body and contemporary attitudes 
toward sport and the body; play behavior; the nature of 
competition; aesthetics of sport, and ethical problems 
related to cheating, children's sports, rights of women, 
and drugs in sport are all dealt With using the most current 
literature available. 228 pp., paperback, 1983, $14.50. 




Lea ^ Febiger 

600 WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA 19106-4198 
PHONE: (215) 922-1330 . . . 



10% discount on Ready Soon or In Prep titles 

Call TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3850 (except PA. AK & 
HI). Ask for the discount and use your MasterCard or 
VISAcard when ordering. Include your card number 
and expiration date. 
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jNC. Owings Mills. Maryland 21117 ■ 

CREATORS OF PRESIDENTIAL FITNESS AND ALLIANCE EMBROIDERED EMBLEMS 




You can bring 
Bjorh Borg, 



Chris E^ert Lloyd 
and Nana Mandliiiova 
into your school or club. 

Films and video tapes are great additions to league banquets, 
physical education, classes, camps and recreation programs. Sit 
down to lively sessions witfr Vic Braden or Dennis Van der Meer 
giving advice on strategy and strokes. See a slow-motion analysis 
of the graceful Mandlikova or a visual'and verbal presentation of 
the National Tennis Rating Program. Over 75 film and videotape 
selections are available for rent. Also included are addresses of . 
the USTA's 24 Regional rental libraries. 

Please rush me the U^IA National Tennis Film Library Inventory. 



Name 



Address 




\ 




City 


0 




Ztp 



Return to: Audio-Visual Dept., 
USTA Education & Research Center 
729 Alexander Rd., Princeton, N.J. 08540 



United States Tennis Association 



'April 1985 
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Awards for Excellence 



Each year the Alliance, pays trib- 
ute to thot?e who mal^extraordinary 
contributions to the professions with 
six different honors: the Luther 
Halsey Gulick Medal, the R. Tait 
MCKenzie Award, the Mabel Lee , 
Award, the William G. Anderson' 
Award, the Charles D. Henry 
Award, and .the Honor Fellow 
Award. The awards' are presented 
each year at the national conventioti, 
or by special arrangement at a state 
or district convention. 

For-tjtiis year, only, the Alliance 
will also present twelve Centennial 
Awards. The award lists begin on 
page 133. ^ • . 
Liithci- Gnlick Metial 

The Luther Halsey Gulick Medal, 
awarded for long and distinguished 
service to one or more of the profes- 
sions represented^by the Alliance, is 
the highest honor the Alliance be- 
stows on a mergber. One medal is 
presented annually at the national 
convention unless the committee 
agrees that no worthy candidate has 
been nominated for that year. The 
award was first bestowed by . the 
Physical Education Society of New - 
York City, as a means of memorializ- 
ing Gulick's con^ibution to physical 
education. Money for this project 
came from a Society fund which had 
been originated by Gulick in 1904 to' 
stimulate original study and writing 
by members of the Society. This'plan 
did not succeed so the income from 
the original fund was used for the 
cost of the medals when the award 
was established in 1^23. 

R. Tait 'McKenzie executed the 
medal, a bust figure of a young man 
bearing an olive branch in one hand 
and wearing a wreath'? of victory on 
his head. The medallion bears the 
Latin inscription I^alman QuiMepnt 
Ferat. 

The first award quite appropriate- 
ly was made posthumously in recog- 
nition of Dr. Gulick's services. The 
medallion was received by Mrs. 
Gulick at a special meeting of the 
Society. 

' The Physical Education Society of 
New York'City continued to present 
the Gulick Award until 1929, after 



which the city association became 
inoperative'. The Health Education 
Teachers Association awarded the 
honor twice, in 1939 and 1940; then, 
on 3 February 1944, the responsibil- 
ity was turned over to the A/nerican 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and^Recreation. 
The recipient shall: 

• Be clearly outstanding in 
his/her profession. 

• Exemplify the best in service, 
research, teaching, and/or- 
administration. 

• Be recognized by the mem- 
bership of the Alliance as a 
noteworthy leader. 

• Be the type of perso^i whose 
life and contributions could 
inspire youth to live vigor-> 
ously, courageously, and 
freely as citizens in a free so- 

^ ciety. ^ . 

• Currently be a member of the 
Alliance and shall have held, 
such membership for at least . 

10 years. ^ 

• Have been formally recog-' 
nized by his/her peers by 
some form of national award 
for outstanding professioal 
contributions, e.g., a Na- 
tional Honor Award. 



Through the R. Taif McKenzie 
Award, the Alliance recognizes sig- 
nificant contributions of its members 
who, by distinguished service out- 
side, the Alliance,freflect prestige, 
honori and dignity to the AUiancfc. 
No moie than two McKenzie 
Awards are presented each year. 

The recipient(s) shall: 

• Be an active member of the 
Alliance. 

o Have made significant^con- 
tributions through work out- * 
side tlje normal work of the 
Alliance (e.g., governnfient, 
general education, public 
health, international affairs, 
etc.) which reflect favorably 
" on the Alliance. 

• .Be highly regarded by his/ 
her professional peers. 



Wiiiidtti Ahdt*rsoH Amg-d 

The William G.AndeVson Award 
honoj-s the foun(^er of the Associa- 
tion by recognizing those persons - 
who best exemplify Dr. Anderson's"* 
philosophy of devoted service to his 
profession and to mankind. The 
award was established at the August 
1984 meeting of the AAHPE'R 
Board of Directors, and first 
awarded at the 1949 Bostonj Con- 
vention. ^ • * 

The William G. Anderson Award 

is. given to non-members that have 
contributed significantly to" health 
education, physical education, 
sports, recreation, dance, and/or 
safety education through their ef-* 
forts in allied or auxilliary fields, 
such as medicine, public health, edu- 
cation, government, etc. Presented 
annually at the national convention, 
not more than three Anderson 
Awards are given each year. 
The recipient(s) sh^all: 

• Not be members of the Al- 
liance. 

• Be at least 40 years of age. 
^« Be of high moral character. ^ 

Have. made important con- 
triSutions. to health educa- 
tion, physical education, 
sports, recreation, dance, 
and/or safety education from 
the vantage point of their 
profession (medicine, public 
health, general education, 
government, etc.) ^ 



JVIabd Lee Award 

The Mabel Lee Award recognizes 
young members of the Alliance who 
have demonstrated outstanding po- 
tential for scholarship, tea^^hing 
and/or professional leadership. 
Winners of the award have demon-' 
. strated a quality of performance that 
indicates they will develop into dis- 
tinguished members of the profes- 
sion. Not more than two Mabel Lee 
Awards are given per year. 

The recipient(s) shall: 

. • Be active members of the Al- 
liance. 

• Be less than 36 yedrs of age/ 
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Have demonstrated out- 
standii).g potential in schol- 
arship, teaching, and/or pro- 
fessfonal leadership as re- 
* fleeted--^/ (a) publications; 

(b) citations, awards, or 
, other recognition far out- 
' standing teaching, coaching, 
adrninistration, or perform- 
^ ing; or (c) active leadership 
roles in District and/or Na- 
tional Associations of the Al- 
.- liance. .. 



Chsrles.Dt Henry Awflrd ' 

The Charles D. Henry Award, es- 
tablis^hed in 1984, recognizes the dis- 
tingttished service to the Alliance of 
members who: increase involvement 
of ethnic minorities in AAHPERD; 
increase* communication- - with 
greater numbers of ethnic minority 
members; and extend meaningful 
services to AAHPERD ethnic 
minorities. The award, a plaque, is 
presented annually at the national 
convention or at a district or state 
convention and not more than one 
Charles D. Henry Award is given 
each year. 

The recipient shall: 

• Currently be amember of the 
Alliance and shall have held 
such membership for at feast 
five years. - 

• Have served professionally 
^' in school (preschool, elemen- 
tary, secondary), college, or 
community programs in 
HPERD for a period of ^t . 

'least' five years prior to 
; nomination. 

• Present evidence success- 
ful services in any two of the 
three following categories: 
a. Recorcl of increasing 

involvement of ethnic 
minorities in AAHPERD. 
. b. Record of increasing 
communications with 
greater numbers of 
AAHPERD ' ethnic 
minority members, 
c. Record of extending 
. meajtiingful professional 
services toJ AAHPERD 
ethnic minority members. 




Honor Fellow Award 

Established in »1931, the^Honor 
Fellow Award recognizes meritori- 
ous service in two categories, col- 
lege/university and non-college/ 
non-university. The a^vvard is pre- 
sented at the national'convention or 
at a state or district convention an(;i 
no- more thali seven Honor Fell^^ 
Awards can be given each year. 

The recipient(s) shall: 

• Have served professionally 
in school (preschool, elemen- . 
tary, secondary), college, or . 

"community programs for 3 
period of .at least ten years 
prior to nomination. 

• Be members o^f this Alliance. 
Former members who have 
retired from professional 
work may be exempt from 
this requirement. 

^* Be persons of high moral 
character and personal integ- 
rity who exemplify the spirit 
of devoted service to the pro-^ 
fessions and who have by 
their leadership and industry 



ma^e an outstancfing and 
noteworthy contribution to 
,the advancement of health, 
physical education, or recre- 
ation. 

• Be at least 35 years of a^e 
and shall have preparation in 
one- or more areas of profes- 
sional concern of the Al- 
liance. 

• Indicate Jea'dership or 
meritorious contribution, by " 
evidence olsuccessfuFexpe- 
rience in^ the service 
categories: leadership; 
committee wprk; writing and 
research; and speaking, 
teaching, coaching, perform- 
ing, supervising and direct- 
ing. 

Th^ Cent^nnla! Award 

The Centennial Award recognizes 
significant contributions to the 
growth, progress, and/prograni- 
matic enhancement of our associa- 
tion either as the American Associa- 
tion, or as the Alliance. 
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Planning Facilities 

or Athletics, Physical Education, and Recreation 




There have been many new developments in facilities planning in recent years. 
This new. expanded edition of Planning Facilities, with an increased input from 
architects, present^ the most recent advances in athletics, physical education, and 
recreation facilities planning and construction. The book starts with^a discussion of 
the planning process itself, and then goes on to examine in detail the specific 
requirements of a vast array of facilities. As jn the original, indoor and outdoor areas 
and facilities are covered, from elementary school through college and 
community— including sports and athletic facilities, recreation and park area 
facilities, indoor and outdoor swimming pools, and considerations and features 
for the handicapped: 

With a planning checklist for each type of facility, and a full complement of 
appendices that includes tables on state requirements for school construction, a 
building services checklist, a security arid safety planning checklist, and an 
examination of model facilities. Planning Facilities for Athletics, Physical 
Education, and Recreation is a practical tool for school administrators, physical 
education planning consultants, and all others interested in planning or evaluating 
facilities -Edited by Richard B. Flynn. 257 pp. 1 984. 




Richard B. FIynn, editor and contributing' 
author, is recognized as one of the leading 
authorities in planning facilities lor athletics, 
physical education, and recreation *Ha has 
contributed to the planning^ol facilities tor 
schools, colleges, municipalities, industry, 
military, and private clubs 



ORDER FORM— American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance [olHSS 



Title 



Slock No. 



Nonmember Price 



Member Price 



Quantity 



Amount Due 



Planning Facilities— Hardcover 



Planning Facilities— Softcover 



0-87670-095-4 



0-87670-O96-2 



$26 95 



$21,95 



$2425 



$1975 



Prices are subject lo change wlihoul notice. 

QUANTITY DISCOUNT ~ Deduct 5% for orders of 10 or more copies of a single title. 
MEMBERSHIP DISCOUNT — Please note member price listed for discount, write your 

membership identification number here: 

Payment: (check one) 



Subtotal due 

Maryland Customers 
add 5% sates tax 

Shipping 

TOTAL DUE 



1. n Check or money order enclosed. Please include shipping and^ 
handlina charges as indicated in the chart below. 

Less than $10.00= $1.50 $50 - $99.99 =$5.00 

$10 - $24.99 =$2.50 $100 or more=4% of 

$25 - $49:99 = $3.50 

n ^ill us (institutional orders only) PO # — '. — - — 

$50 minimum. Phone orders call: (703) 476-3481. Actual shipping 
and handling charges will be billed. 



□ Charge to ($10 minimum): G-Visa G MasterCard 
Phone orders call: (703) 476-3481. Actual shipping and handling 
charges will be. billed. 



total cost 



Card No. 
Signature 



Exp. date 



Mail order 



to: American Alliance Publications, P.O. Box 704, Waldorf. MD 20601 
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Bill to J ^ 

Attention 

Address 

City, State. Zip 



Ship to _ 
Attention 
Address - 



City, State, Zip 




As president of your association, 
look into the future. What is the prin- 
cipal issue — as an association 
and/or as an alliance of profession- 
als— we must face by the. year 
2Bbo? 



Peter A. Cortese 



Health educators n<nv face exciting 
and challenging times. The fitness rage, 
the rapidly escalating cost of health care, 
and the greatei" .sophi.stication of cost ef- 
fectiveness studies in health education, 
have all helped to create interest in and 
support for health promotion disease 
prevention programs. Ihcreasmgiy, in- 
dustrial and medical care settings are tjie 
sites for viable efforts. 

Though the professionally prepared 
health,- educator is heartened by this 
heightened Interest, there a'-e several 
concerns that rn^ust he addressed now 
and in the years to come. (1) With the 
"back to the basics" movement in public 
schools, we must convince parents, 
school administrators, and school boards 
that nothing is more basic than health. 
(2) Those v^ho govern our cities must 
realize that it is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish to decrease funding for commu- 
nity health education programs. (3) The 
health educators who graduate from a 
professional preparation program with 
an emphasis in he.ilth etiucation must be 
able to clearly delineate their role. We 
must be able to articulate what special 
skills the professional preparation pro- 
gram can provide. 

If health education is to be on the cut- 
ting edge in the year 2000. we s^iuld b^ 
concerned about these issues and act ac- 
cordingly so that our lot and the health of 
the public may be maintained and pro- 
- moted. 

— Pe(er A, Corteae is president ofAAHE 
and associate dean in the School of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, California 
State University. Long Beach, C\4 
90840. 



Ron Mendell 



The Alliance's future is not tied with 
public schools: it is in the private sector 
with wellness, fitness, sports, leisure/rec- 
reation programming and administra- 
tion. and|in preschool and post-school 
activity aiid learning centers. In activity 
and learning centers there will be a close 
alignment between health maintenance, 
physical activity education, recreation 
and continuing education programming, 
directed at wellness. Wellness not just 
from a physical education perspective., 
but from a health leisare' fitness stand- 
point — a true Alliance strength. 

Why must we continue to encourage 
competitiveness above all .else, not just 
in the experiential learning classroom, 
but even between the many structures 
within the Alliance? Cooperative goal 
structuring, cooperative education, co- 
operative selling, cooperative market- 
ing, cooperative advertising, reflect what 
our primary issue will be by the year 
2000, not at the expense of anyone, but 
to the advantage of all. We must parley 
our strengths and differences within in 
order" to parlay the great opportunities 
that could belong to the Alliance. 

— Ron Mendell is pn'sident of AALR 
and professor at Middle Tennessee 
State University, Murfreeshoro, TN 
37132. 



Mary Lou Thornburg 

It has been ten years since the reor- 
ganization formed the Alliance. From 
my point of view the predominant issue 
to be faced in the future is refining the 
relationship between the Alliance and 
Associations. Articulation problems 
have surfaced that were not evident 
when the Alliance structure was formu- 
lated. 

Each association needs to foeus on its 
mission and the delivery of services to 
members. Since association membership 
is the basis for programmatic delivery, 
expanding membership has great impli- 
cations for the future of both the Al- 
liance and the associations. The Al- 
liance's focus of unifying professionals in 
allied fields has been primary and has 



served a real need. Still, we face many 
questions. What professional issues/ 
concerns/ thrusts are appropriate for the 
Alliance and which ones arc more easily 
addressed by an association? How much 
autonomy should an association be given 
in providing professional leadership, 
programs and direction? Are the innate 
lovalties of the individual with the asso- 
ciation or with the Alliance? Can both be 
accommodated? 

With cooperation and support be- 
tween associations and the .Alliance we 
can enhance credibility' and maintain 
professional status. 

— .Mary Lou Thonibnrg is president of 
\ASPE and professor of Physical 
Education at Bridi^e water State Col- 
lege. Bridgewater, MA 02324. 



Carolyn B. Mitchell 

The year 2000 and the twenty-first 
century are fifteen short years away and 
NAGWS is attempting to be in a position 
to provide its members ^ith the sarvices 
and programs that are dictated by the 
times. Toffler. Naisbitt. Cetron and 
other social forecasters -describe the 
common challenges which w.ill face all 
association^ and members. However, of 
paramount importance to NAGWS now 
and in the forthcoming centur\' will be 
the ongoing pursuit of quality and 
equality for girls and women in all areas 
of the sports world. This implies that 
women should be provided, allow ed. and 
encouraged to have the same rights, 
'privileges, responsibilities offered to 
boys and men in the world of sports — in-, 
eluding the leadership roles as coaches, 
trainers, officials, administrators, and di- 
rectors of sports governance organiza- 
tions and committees. This portion is jus- 
tified in light of the belief that sport can 
be a positive force for solidarity: encour- 
age integrity: provide enriching encoun- 
tj^^rs and enlighted educational experi- 
ences: and reflect our society's valuable 
qualities — for all persons. 

— Carolyn B. Mitchell is president of 
WAGWS and professor. Department 
ofHPE, Stephen F. Austin State Uni- 
versity, Nacogdoches, TX 75962. 
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Jacqueline Shick 



Betty Rose Griffith 



As Bi'I Cosby said. "From the time 
we're born what we* re doing is making 
an old person.** Thu.s. we must strive not 
only to educate people for full and happy 
lives in their younger years but also to 
help them to prepare to be active, 
healthy, and happy in their older years. 
As Ruth Aberna thy advocated: We must 
serve our die nte/e from womb to tomb. 
Scientific advances have created a soci- 
ety in which there are more older people 
living today than at any other time in 
history. . 

Additionally, technological advances 
have generated an explosion ot knowl- 
edge, niaking it impossible to master all 
current knowledge. An insightful stu- 
dent recentlv remarked, "It's not how 
much more Til know tomorrow but how 
much less.** While we must share with 
our clients at least portions of what is 
known today, we must also help them 
learn how to learn, since such strategies 
will be key survival skills, 
— Jacqueline Shick Ls past president of 
ARAPCS and professor in the School 
of Physical Education, Recreation and 
Schoc^ Health Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 
55455, 



The lack of sequential dance experi- 
ences in our schools appears to be the 
principal issue the National Dance Asso- 
ciation faces. There has been a steady 
decrease in dance offeringsin the schools 
and universities, particularly at the 
elementary and high school levels. Our 
children are being short changed and cul- 
turally deprived. Everyone has the right 
to experiences that allow self-expression 
and self-development. 

Dance is one of the most integrative 
experiences involving artistic, cognitive, 
and psychomotor potentials. 

We must stop the downward spiral. 
We must be strong, determined and will- 
ing to take action to create an upward 
spiral. Future generations should be able 
to celebrate the human ability to move 
with power and expressiveness. Our goal 
can be achieved through well-planned, 
well-executed programs of sequential 
dance experiences throughout life,; 

Let's dance J 



-Betty Rose Griffith is president of 
NDA and professor at California State 
University, Long Beach, CA 90840. 



Harold Leibowitz 



Injuries continue to be the leadbg 
cause of death in the United States for 
people ages one to forty-four; one death 
in every twelve results from injury. For 
decades, the avoidance of accidents and 
unnecessary risk has been a concern of 
the professionals represented by the Al- 
liance. Now. at a time when the Board of 
Governors sees fit to restructure the 
American School and Community 
Safety Association, all safety profession- 
als hope that the Alliance will continue 
to make accident avoidance program- 
ming a major priority. 

On our Centennial Anniversary, pro- 
fessionals who identify with the official 
safety structure, the American School 
and Community Safety Association, re- 
affirm their continuing participation in 
Alliance activities. Safety specialists will 
continue to work toward an even greater 
emphasis on accident avoidance in our 
persona! and professional lives so there 
will be a marked improvement in the 
quality of human life, worldwide. 



-Harold^ Leibowitz is president of 
ASCSA and professor at Brooklyn J 
College, Brooklyn, NY J 1210, 



From an if most 100 year 
old to an atlready WO 
year old f Happy Birthday 
and Just keep dancing. 









® 



Capezlo's been dancing since USSTf 
Ballet Makers, Inc., 33 Vt^est 60th Street, Hew York, N.Y. 10023 
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Conventions 

Locations and Themes 

IS85— Brooklyn, NY— Physical 
Examh Kit ions, Tests and 
A nthropom'etric Measurements 

1886— Brooklyn, NY 

1887— Brooklyn, NY 

1888— New York, NY 

1890— Boston, MA 

1891— Boston, MA 

1892— Philadelphia, ?A—The 
Condition and Prospects of 
Physical Ediicatiofi in the U.S. 

1893— Chicago, IL 

1894— New Haven, CT—A 
Nation- wide Association 

1895— New York, NY— rAc 
Promotion. of Gynmastic 
Leagues 

1899— Boston, MA— Physical 

Training in the Educational 

Curriculum 
1901— New York, NY— Ideals in 

Physical Education 
1903— Detroit, Ml— The Effect and 

Value of Gymnastic Exercise 

1905— New York, NY— Dancing 

1906— Springfield, MA— Athletics 

1909— Philadelphia, Physical ' 
Education in the Public School 
Curriculum 

1910— Indianapolis, IN-^School 
Hygiene and Physical Education 

191 1 — Boston, MA — Administration 
and Management^ of Physical 
Education 

.1912— Montreal, Canada— r/?c 

National Significance of Athletic 
Sports 

1913— Newark, NJ— Efficiency and 
Tests for Efficiency 

1914 — St. Louis, MO — Preparation of 
Teachers 

1915— Berkeley, CA 

1 91 6 — Cincinnati, OH — Preparedness 
through Physical Education 

1917— Pittsburgh, ? A— Relation of 
Physical Education to War 

1918— Philadelphia, PA— Physical 
Education and the War 

1919— Chicago, JL— Lessons from the 
War 

1920— New York, NY— Problems in 
Securing Physical Education 
Teachers 

1921— Oakland, CA 

1922— Detroit, Ml—Objectives of 
Physical Education 

1923— Springfield, MA^Standards 
for Measuring Progress 

1924— Kansas City, MO— Athletics in 
the School Program 

1925— Los Angeles, C A— Play and 
Recreation 

1926— Newark, NJ— The Effect of 
Physical Education on 
Character 

o 



1927— Des Moines, I A— Physical 
Education Teaching Methods 

1928— Baltimore, MD— The Place of 
Physical Education in )he 
General Education Program 

1930— -Boston, MA 

1931— Detroit, Ml 

1932— Philadelphia, PA— Physical 
Education Professional Students 

1933— Louisville, KY 

1934— Cleveland, OH 

1935— Pittsburgh, PA— Health and 
Physical Education in the New 
Social Order 

1936— St. Louis, MO— Physical 
Education and the Enrichment 
of Living 

1-937- New York, NY 

1938— Atlanta, GA 

1939— San Francisco, CA 

1940— Chicago, IL— Service for Youth 

1941— Atlantic City, Nf— Preparedness 
— Today and Tomorrow 

1942— New Orieans, LA— National 
Fitness through Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 

1943— Cincinnati, OH— Victory 
through Fitness 

1944— New York, NY— Fitness for 
Today and Tomorrow 

1 946— St. Louis, MO— Fitness for the 
American Way of Life 

1947— Seattle, A— Problems and 
Plans 

1948— Kansas City, MO— New 
Horizons 

1949— Boston, MA— Together We 
Build 

1950— Dallas, TX— Round- Up on the 
Range 

1951 — Detroit, MI — Accent on Youth 
and Democracy 

1952— Los Angeles, C A— United 
Effort — Effective Action 

1954— New York, NY— The Challenge 
of Values 

1956— rChicago, IL — Action with , 
Purpose 

1958— Kansas City, MO— Forward for 
the Space Age 

1960 — Miami Beach, FL — Forging 
Forces for Fitness— 1 885-1960- 

1961— Atlantic City, NJ— Pursuit of 
Excellence 

1 962 — Cincinnati, OH — Strengthening 
Human Resources 

1 963— Minneapolis, MN — Interpreting 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 

1964.— Washington, DC^New 
Dimensions for Progress 

1965— Dallas, TX— Our 
Profession— The Cultural Focus 

1966 — Chicago, iL — Achieving 
through Action 

1967 — Las Vegas, NW— Education is 
Our Busuiess 

1968— St. Louis, MO— Priorities for 
Progress— Putting First Things 
First 



1969— Boston, MA— Committed 
Action Requires Effort (CARE) 

1 970— Seattle, V/ A— Preparation for 
and Adjustment to Change 

1971— Detroit, MI 

1972— Houston, TX— Quality of Life 

1 973 — Minneapolis, MN — Unity 
Through Diversity 

1974— Anaheim, QA^Fantasy, 
Reality, C^als 

1 975— Atlantic City, NJ—Come 
ALIVE in 75 (Alliance Lives 
In Vital Effort) 

1976— Milwaukee,.. WI — Share in the 
Future 

[9n—Sem\e,yNA— A Portfolio of 
Action 

1978— Kansas City, MO— Good 
Communication — Putting it all 
Together 

1979— New Orleans,.LA— ^f///^///?^ 
Tomorrow 

1980^Detroit, Ml— Building Together 

1981— Boston, MA— Alliance for the 
Good Life 

1982— Houston, TX— Alliance . . . 
Teamed for Excellence 

1983— Minneapo lis, M N— ^ merican 
Alliance, A Wellspring for 
Tomorrow 

1 984— Anaheim, CA— Commitment: 
The Road to Achievement 

1985— Atlanta, GA—A Century ^ 
Remembered . . . A Mission for 

the Future 



MICROCOMPUTER PROCEOURES 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 



• WORKS ON ANY MICROCOMPUTER 
WITH A SPREADSHEET PROGRAM 

• YOU CREATE YOUR OWN DISKETTES 

• NO PROGRAMMING. NO MATH 

• DEVELOPED BY A PHYSICAL 
EDUCATOR AND COACHES 

FITSCORE — on electronic fitne5s score sheet 
. thot ollows you to keep students* fitness test 
doto ond to connpore eoch student'5 test score 
to notionol or locol norms . . . 839.95 

BASEBALL/SOFTBALL STATISTICS — o 

procedure thot keeps records for; teom stots. 
pitcfier/cotcher stots. ployerroting form, botting 
order predictor, outstondlng ployer ond pitcher, 
ond more . . 579.95 o 
TRIATHlOniS — o procedure to colculote finol 
times for friothlons by oge ond/or by 
sex S19.95 

BASKETBALL — o procedure thot keeps 
records for: teom stots, cumuiottve stots. ployer 
fSerformonce. outstondlng ployer. schedules, 
score summorles ond- rosters . . . 85S.35 

For more information write or call: 

Micro-Matics, Inc. 

P.O. BOX 2723 ^ 
NORMAN. OK 73070 
[405] 364-5500 



Congratulations to the American Alliance 

on celebrating its 




anniversary 



1 



Scott, Fdresman is proud to continue our support 
of the field with three new texts 



Recreation Leadership Today 

Richard G. Kraus, Temple University 
This new text focuses specifically on the leadership aspect 
of recreation. It includes many applied examples that 
show the variety of employment opportunities available 
today. Up-to-date coverage of the fitness boom and 
commercial and therapeutic recreation. Available Now, 
(■ 1985, 320 pa^es, illustrated, hardbound. Instructor's 
Manual luith Test Items 

Recreation Program 
l^lanning Today 

Richard G. Kraus 

Focuses specifically on how to plan, develop, and 
implement the recreation program. Used throughout, 
a model for program development illustrates leisure 
education-and programming for people throughout the 
life cycle. Examines social programs and the community 
service function of recreation. Available Nozo, f 1985, 
320 pages, illustrated, hardbound. Instructor's Manual 
ivith Test Items • 

Modern Dance 

Twelve Creative Problem-Solving 
Experiments 

Paulette Shafranski, 

California State University, Northridge 

Designed to stimulate creativity and improvisation for 

the beginning modern dance student, these tvi'elve 

experiments provide specifis guidelines for developing 

small dance studies. Workbook format, with a consistent 

detailed outline procedure for each experiment. 

Available Nou\ <" 198S, 128 pages, illustrated, softbound 



Already adopted at 14:5 colleges and 
universities in their first year 
of publication 




Recreation and Leisure 
in Modern Society 

Third Edition 

Richard G. Kraus » • 
. Thoroughly revised and updated," this classic founda- 
tions text examines the history of recreation, the 
psychology of play, and the sociology of leisure. 
427 pages, hardbound, with Instructor's Manual 

Introduction to 
Physical Education 

A Contemporary Careers Approach 

^ Robert A. Pestolesi, University of Southern California 
Cindi Baker, Houston Independent School District 

A coritemporary,.career-ori^^nted approach for the majors 
cours. with in-depth job plrofiles of successful 
■professionals. 334 pages, hardbound, illustrated. 
Instructor's Manual ♦ 



For further information write 
Meredith Hellestrae, Department SA— JOPHER, 
1900 East Lake Avenue, Glenvievy, Illinois 60025 



JP Scott, Foresman and Company 
Your publisher in Physical Education, Recreation, and Dance 



Listening to Members 



A Centennial Message— Bea N. Orr 



A young man new to our profession approached me at a 
recent conference and said he was pleased to meet the leader 
of the profession. That was good to hear, and in many ways 

• that is what I am. But I will share with all of you what I shared 
with him. Being president is like teaching. It's a great learning 
experience. It teaches you. 

This year, as 1 have served the American Alliance. as its 
Centennial President, J have done a fair amount pf 
speech«making, but even more listening. I have listened to you 
in five- districts and twelve states. I have listened to you 

• individually and in groups, in commitees and conferences. 

I have heard ycuir pride in our birthday year. Together, we 
are as old as a Century. We've endured. This year, as we ' 
celebrate our mission, our longevity, our victories, is the time 
to look backwards and give ourselves credit for the role we 
have played in the panorama of health, phy.sical education, 
recreation, sport, and dance. 

But as I listened to you this year. I heard you voice your 
concern for the future. You told me that you do not always 
feel confident that the money, the personnel, the public 
commitment will be there to support the programs aKd the 
mission for children, youth, and adults to which we are 
committed. 

•I waat to tell all of you what I have heard, and then to tell 
you what I think we can do. o 

The loudest, most numerous voices ask for support that 
enables our professionals to do the jobs they know how to do, 
and to do them better. I have heard your request for hands-on 
profcssipnal services, for ways to continue to grow as 
profe.ssionaLs and, in turn, to be acknowledged as competent 
professionals who play a vital role in our ed^ucational process. 

The request for support brings together a number of areas 
in which we can help ourselves and each other. 

Bein^ competenL Professionals are committed to personal 
growth and to personal regulation. That means we want to 
continue to do what we do better and more meaningfully. It 
also means that we must become increasingly t/cww/irti/j/e for 
what we do. If parents don't see changes in their children 
because of our work, they won t support o(ir continued work, 
with their children. Competence demands visible results— for 
them, for us, for our students. 

Being heard. Sometimes I think as a group we are devoted 
only to quiet miracles. Yet again and again I see brilliant 
programs, enthusiastic teams being built, research in relevant 
areas being conducted and used. Yet most of us .seem to work 
in the shadows— neither heard nor seen. If we ajre to be 
supported, we must make ourselves heard. Being heard 
demands getting the word out— to parents, colleagues, 
decision-makers (and don't kid yourself-^that^s everyone) 
wherever they are. 

We say we stand for^quality of life, but not everyone knows 
how to tell others what our part in it is. Each one of.us know 
the HPERD story. Speak from your own experience. Let 



people know that physical and health educators brine quality 
to life. Speak.out! t ^ j 

Being organized. Two people could look at our operation 
from the national level to the local schools and say either, 
-Are they organized!" or Are they organized??'* Perceptions 
differ almost as much as people do. In some areas ojur 
organization trips over itself; in other area.s we hardly have 
the procedures necessary to 'get old jobs done let alone to 
start new ones. There's a critical difference between the way 
we have been organized profti^ssionally. and the way we ought 
' to be organized for maximum iher\-ice. We are not organized 
the way we were 100 years. ago\ or even 20 years ago. Now we 
need to take a hard look at our organization so we can 
organize for action. We need to set explicit goals as a 
professional association— and work together to achieve them. ' 

Being there. Make no mistake. Life Tsn t easy ifor any of us 
in education, no matter what level we work on. But my 
personal experience and conversations lead me to say what 
many of you know. It's toughest in tHe public schools. We do 
work }iard. We want to keep on wrkihg hard. That means not 
only doing our job, but being there for colleagues, for young 
professionals, for professionals on other levels— university to 
public schools to community. Being there for a young 
professional means being a mentor, and helping that person 
over the first year's rough spots. 

Being president has taught me how much we educators in 
health, dance, sport, recreation, and physical education have 
in common. It has- taught me that we can be strong— together. 
It taught me that we all want competence, visibility, 
organization, and personal contact. It also taught me \v\)y I 
believe in us so. " 

What all of us want and need is simple. We v.'?nt to be 
valued. We need to feel personally valued, and we must be 
valued for the work we do. 

When the Commi.ssion on Excellence in Education did its 
work, almost nothing was said about health and phyfiical 
education in the public schools, except to imply that other ' 
academic endeavors were more important. We have suffered 
from second class citizenship in the education state. If we are 
to get our first class citizenship, we must earn it— not once, 
but again and again. 

I learned that the power of tradition and vigorous new ideas 
are exploding like the fireworks that celebrate our 100-year 
history. If ever in our history we needed unity— unity of 
purpose and unity of commitment— it is now'. We have the' 
energy and the vision for the future. We shall— and 
must — share that with America,. 



— N. Orr is president of the American Alliance for Health, * 
Physical Education, Recreation and Dance. 
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Look for the Red Speed Ropes 
in the hands of the experts 

THREE OF THE MANY STATE DEMONSTRATION TEAMS JUMPING FOB HEART 
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Let the kids decide... they'll choose Excellerator Licorice Speed Ropes 
because of their SPEED • BALANCE ^ DURABILITY. • GOOD LOOKS 
...and they're inexpensive and safe to use. 

Our complete line. . . (Handles are color coded by length) 

• Regular Licorice Speed Ropes 

_ r\ t r\ To be used by 

• All New Super Speed Ropes experts omy 

^ ... • m Handles tak^accessory 

^ Ball Bearing Licorice Ropes weights, 5,5 oz. each 
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Alliance Gentennial 

100 Years of 

Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Dance 

The founder of the Alliance, William Anderson, was an effective communicator. One of his 
most fitting statements about the profession, made at age 74, was 
So you build but your names are not writ in stone and perhaps not in the memories of our associates, but you have 
done important work. You pass the torch from one to another and there comes to me the words taken from the 
opening of Plato's Republic — Lambada exontes diadosoulin allelois — "Having torches, they pass them one to 
another."^ 

Thatobservation succinctly conveys the message of this centennial publication. The light from our 
time is meant to guide those entrusted with the. profession's future. • 
rip his celebratory issue would not have? been possible without the efforts of willing, concerned 
" ^ specialists around the country. It is hot possible to recognize every individual; however, we can 
take pride in this group effort to produce a quality, useful, historical document that mirrors the 
^diversity of what we do. We hope this JO URNAL will serve the diverse interests of all its readers. 
FoUowing the traditions begun by the "49ers/' the original 49 members of the 1885. association. 
Th^e issue attemjDts to reflect our progress from an association .advancing the ideals gf physical 
education to a complex alliance of associations serving the umbrella of health, physical education, 
recreation and dance. : ^ _ 

T heeditotialcommittee assisting witfcthe Centennial JOURNAL deserves recognition for their 
diligent, invaluable efforts: Marvin Eyler, University of Maryland; Thomas Jable, William 
Patterson College: and Mary Lou Remley, Indiana Universttyv and Mabel Lee^ University of, 
Nebraska. TThe shared ideas furnished early by the editorial coTnmittee for the Research Quarterly 
(capably chaired by Robert Park of the University of California, Berkeley), helped establish a focus 
for the JO URNAL. Without the patience, hard work, and excelleiit support of managing editor 
Barbara Kres Beach and associate for this issue, Christine Klein, the final issue could not have been 
completed. \ ' 

T her centennial issue ^reproduces the core of the April 1960 seventy-fifth anniversary 
JOURNAL. In making this material available once again to historians and aficionados alike, a 
lode of historical information and many of the identical photographs in- the original editon are 
presented. In the interest of topical continuity, the 1960 material is interwoven with that from 
1961-1985. The linchpin in this product is the ''Our Heritage" historical series, 

I n completing with this issue his 100 year analysis, Bruce Bennett dedicates his writing to Miss 
Mabel L^e with whom^the effort to chart the turmoil, travajl and successes of the first 
seventy-five was l^.egun. So . too do the additional articles added to this volume attempt — to 
paraphrase Max Lfemer — to make sense and pattern of tht raw material, to be fair and just, to tell 
what actually happened, <i^d to extract the meaning and implications of the whole story.^ 

F rom Bennett's cogent analyses through the Springfield College co-celebration article, to the 
panoply of associations, it becomes apparent that the Alliance has been a prime mover in the 
critical professional issues of the last 25 years. Through the problems, criticism and healthy debate 
which surface, the attention of the Alliance to the rights of minorities,. women, and handicapped 
personis is displayed. Coupled with enriched program^ for many populations from youth to aging, 
the profession has^much to cherish- Onecan honestly say: we did and do make a difference. 

Yet the movement of the Alliance over the past twenty-five years could hardly be described^ 
oiily 'ise'xparisioh, increased power, and success. In 1981, Ronald A. Smith levelled construc- 
tive criticism: against, disciplm bland book reviews^, and structural rigidity in the 
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Alliance.^ Tom Table's article counterbalanced Smith's by featuring the leadership role of the 
Alliance ; i.e. in national legislation, fitness, promotion of physical education via PEPI, etq/ Both 
were acknowledged by acting executive vice-president, Ray Ciszek in a carefully measured re- 
sponse. Ciszek recognized the need for ''diversity within the unity of this profession, as we look 
forward to professionals— young, old, and in-between — to transform the challenges we face into 
active leadership in the days ahead." It is appropriate that the dissonance in our profession be 
acknowledged along with the harmonies for through discourse we will find progress. 

In the first century, Spanish-born Roman poet Marcus V. Martial left us the epigram, 'Tomor- 
row Lwill live, the fool does say: today itself s too late, the wise lived yesterday." What history 
teaches is the importance of using our accrued experience to make wise decisions for tomorrow. 
Using the Ecclesiastic framing of distinguished colleagues Lee andBennett, this is our special time; 
to celebrate — the birth of the profession in America, a time to be joyful and proud, and a time to 
give thahks for the cumulative. efforts of the people in our profession. The Centennial /0(//?A^y4L 
is intended to help enrich our season — to share memories, to dream, and to plan for an exciting 
productive future. 

Harold L. Ray, Editor 
West Michigan State University 
* Kalamazoo, MI 49008 
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*J. T. Jable, "The AAHPERD: Professionals proudly promoling johysical education'* in The Physical Educator, 38 (4), December 1981, p. 
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FOR STUE^ENTS TO f^iSS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES. 



When student.s are excused 
from phys. ed. classe.S; what 
. Can you do? Do students sit 
on the sidelines distracting 
the regular class? 

It's hard to keep middle 
sch6ol, junior-high, and 
senior-high students sitting 
quietly when ttiey do not have 
an assignment, 

The Academic Sportfolio 
program can solve this prob- 
lem, and more. 

Our prepared assignments 
eliminate the burden of work 
for the teacher, and keep stu- 
dents occupied in the gym. 
Academic Sportfolio assign- 
ments will put student's 
minds into action while their 
bodies are out of action. 




XVhen you use the Academic 
Sportfolio program, students 
are no longer '.'excused from 
learning" for weeks at a lime 
due to an illness or injury. 
They can complete an 
Academic Sportfolio assign- 
ment just as they would in any 
other school subject! 

For more information, call- 
or wrife for our descriptive 
brochure. 



sjpSflfolio 

P.O. Box 7, Port Jefferson Station, N.Y. 11776 
(516)331-9355 
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1885-1900 

A Time of Gymndstics and Measurement 




By the inid-1880's America, still predominately rural, 
was fast becoming truly American with 80 percent 
of its 50 nlillion population American-born. Now that 
the Civil War was over and the slaves were, freed, the 
people were committed more deeply than ever to the 
American dream of the equality of man and the belief 
in the dignity and rights of the individual. Now that 
•the country Avas to remain united, the idea that only 
in union was there strength began to take "deep root 
iu all facets oHife. 

So it Avas natural that William Gilbert Anderson, a 
sociable young man of 25, just two years out of medical 
school and an instructor of physical training at Adel- 
phi Academy in Brooklyn, should wish to get ac- 
quainted with his fellow workers. Like most teachers 
of physical training, more commonly called gym- 
nastic teachers'' in those days, he had ju.st picked up 
what he could in the way of professional training from 
private gymnasiums. He knew of no school where one 
could prepare to teach in this field.^ True, he had his 
medical degree, but he was not sure of himself in the 
physical exercise field. As a young bov he had learned 



some German gymnastics at the Turnverein hall in 



Quincy, Illinois, and that, added to his medical 
studies, made up his kit in trade. 

A young man of action, Anderson invited a group 
of people who were working in the gymnastic field to 
come together to talk things over at his .school on 
November 27, 1885. He also invited ministers, news- 
paper men, school principals, and college presidents 
who w6re interested in the promotion of physical 
training. In his own personal account of this venture, 
as told in the January 1941 Journal of Health, Physi- 
cal Education^ Eecreation, he relates how he interested 
in this meeting the two famous Brooklyn ministjers, 
T, DeWitt Talmage and Henry Ward Beecher, the 
brother of Catherine Beecher,. whose book on calis- 
thenics Anderson had studied. 

Most teachers of gymnastics ^Vho came to the meet- 
ing were graduates of medical schools, thfe best in the 
land — Harvard, Yale, Jphns Hopkins, Western Ee- 
serve. They came from' positions in the country's 
.proudest institutions for higher education — West 
Point, Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Cornell, Lafayette, 



tive part in that first meeting. Rev. Edward P. 
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Thwing, was the president of the New YqrK Academy 
of Anthropology. Also present was Dio Lewis, M.I)., 
the founder of the Women's Christian Teriiper<ance 
^Union and nationally known as a popular lecturer on 
teiitp.erance and physical training, who had estab- 
lished a short-lived teacher training school in physical 
education in Boston in 1860. William Blaikie, ]Esq., 
of the. New York Gity Bar, and author of the well- 
known book, How to Grow 'Strong and How to Stay 
So, came to the meeting. He too wa§ a popular lec- 
turer on temperance and physical exercise. Altogether 
60 persons, mostly college and academy teachers, 
turned out. 

There were but few workers in the field as yet. 
None of the public-supported colleges and universities 
had departments of physical training, although con- 
siderable activity was developing in the endowed col- 
leges. Amherst College began a department in 1860, 
but it had stood alone for many years. Harvard Uni- 
versity's department^ along with a few others, was 
just getting \yell started when this meeting was called. 
Several women 's . colleges had offered classes in calis- 
thenics for many years but none as yet had depart- 
ments of physical training. ' As for the public schools, 
Chicago, was the only city in all of America that had 
a physical training depar,tment at that time, and it 
was, in all probability, as yet unheard of by the people 

The founding of the Association was marked by the 
absence of representatives of the great body of Ger- 
man turners who, scattered throughout the United 
States at that time but centered in the large cities of 
German and German-American population, actually 
made up the largest group of physical training teach- 
ers: In 1885 their \york was done exclusively within 
their, own groups and was generally not known to 
the non-Germa;Q population. 



An Association Is Born 

When these 60 people assembled on November 27, 
1885, Rev. Talmage offered a prayer for divine guid- 
ance and the principal of Adelphi Academy welcomed 
the delegates, informing them they were working in 
a cause that should command the attention of all in- 
telligent men. The leadership of the meeting fell to 
Edward Hitchcock, M.D., of Amherst College, found- 
er of the first college department of physical educa- 
tion in America 24 yea^rs before. In- accepting the 
chairmanship he said simply: The work before us* 
is that of Jrate^nal conferences.*'* 

The first speaker was Rev. Thwing who had taught 
for many years in colleges and^seminaries. He quoted 
Plato as saying that he is but a polished 'clown who 
takes no interest in gymnastics, adding: ''We may 
-^a^^^ Dach the study of physical odueation from many 
points; that ox the drill master, the artist, the actor. 



the athlete, the musician, the physician, or the psy- 
chologist." No narrow concept for that dedicated 
group! They, talked together informally of methods 

, of teaching, the best system of measurements, normal- 
training classes,'' and the manufacture of apparatus. 
Lt. Kirby of the U. S. Military Academy gave a,' 
demonstration showing the method used at West Pojnt 
to drill cadets in physical exercises." 

Thto the group faced the question of a p,6rmanent 
organization. Forty-nine of those present took out 
membership : eleven college teachers, thirteen academy 
and seminary teachers, six YMCA physical directors, 
three practicing physicians, two ministers, two women 
from private gymnasiums, an anthropologist, a rep- 
resentative of a gymnastic apparatus company, a 
teacher iA an athletic club, and i}ine lay persons. Of 
these 49, six were women, all teaching physical educa- 
tion. » ^ ^ 

The chairman appointed a committee which selected 
the. name. Association for the Advancement of Physi- 
cal Education. A slate of six officers and three addi- 
tional persons to comprise a Council was proposed, 

" and they were ^uly elected. Dr. Hitchcock was chosen 

^the first president. The three 'vice-presidents chosen, 
were Dudley A. Sargent, M.D., director ,pf the gym-'^ 
nasium at Harvard; Rev. Edward P. -Thwing j and 
Helen C. Putnam, head of the Vassar College gym- 
nasium and an ardent worker for woman suffrage. 
Dr. Anderson, was elected the first secretary and T. 
•D. Andrews of the Brooklyn YMCA tfe first treasurer. 
The three additional members of the first Council 
were H. J. Kohler of the U. S. Military Academy; 
Charles M. McIntyrP. Jr., M.D., of Lafayette College, 
later to become secretary of the American Academy 
of Medicine; and William Blaikie, the attorney. The 
nine-member Council thus consisted of five college 
teachers (four of whom were physicians), one YMCA 
physical director, one academy teacher, one minister, 
and one attorney.. H! was 'a good cross section of the 
leading professions of the day — medicine, teaching, 
ministry, and, law — testimony, to the interest 'in physi- 
cal education among lay people in those early years. 
Thus the very first convencion ran full circle with 

■ discussions, speeches, a demonstration, enrolling mem- 
bers, adoption of a plan of organization, and election 
of officers. Th^ group parted on that November day 
intl885 with a promise to meet again the following 
year at the same place. 

The Organization Takes Form 

By the second meeting, Edward M. Hartwell, M.D., 
of Johns Hopkins University, had learned of the gath- 
ering and joined the group.^ The president of the 
North American Turnerbund, H/ J. Starkloff, M.D., 
of St. Louis; Carl Betz of Kansas City, Missouri; and 

Gt^urge Bruialuia, Lecluiic^d.! uirtjciur of Llie Norlli Ameri- 

can Gymnastic Union Normal School at Milwaukee* 
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came to the^meeting and took an .active part in the 
program. For this second meeting Dr. Anderson had 
arranged an' exhibition of German and ''American'' 
gymnastics given by his Adelphi Academy pupils and 
23 boys and 40 girls from the New York City turnhall. 

The" group adopted a formal, constitution and 
changed the name to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Physic^ Education. Dues were 
set at $1. 'Bhe objects of the Association were ^'to 
'dissemin^-te laiowledge concerning physical education^ 
to improve the methods, and by meetings of the mem- 
bers to bring those interested in the subject into closer 
relation to each other.'' Delegates re-elected all the • 
first set of officers except the*- treasurer and one mem- 
ber.of the Council. Elected as treasurer was Dr. Hart- 
well, who thus began his long years of service to the 
Association. The- new member of the Council was 
. Dr.» Starkloff, thus placing in office a German turner 
and a member from the Middle West. The treasurer 
had collected $34 during the year and had spent 
$31.80 J with $2.20 in the treasury, -the young organ- 
izatiojL confidently faced the world and its second 
year of work. 

At the 'third meeting, held in November 1887, again 
at Adelphi Academy, Dr. Hitchcock established a 
precedent by giving a scholarly presidential address- 
Throughout the early years of the Association, the 
presidents' speeches were highlights of the conven- 
tions. In this first presidential address. Dr. Hitchcock 
said, in part : 

- We are gathered here again by fayor of Divine Provi- 
dence . to look each other in the face, grasp each other's 
hands, exchange our ideas, discuss them in a kindly manner, 
and then go back home to our work with renewed vigor 
and reinforced methods and ideas. . . . The great in- 
. crease in love of athletics and out-of-doors sports ... is 
another indication that our association work is gaining a 
steady hold and a permanent place in the community » Our 
YMG Associations are now as sure to ha^e a gymnasium 
and a good director of it as they are to have^a reading room, 
a school, or a prayer and praise meeting hail in their build- 
ings. Body and heart and soul must go hand in hand. 
^'What God has joined together, let not man put asunder." 
... Let us each pne endeavor with scrutiny and enthusiastic 
zeal to learn from others what are the best pieces of .ap- 
paratus to use; what are suitable exercises for differing 
ages, temperaments, and the differing mental make-up. . . . 
Let the thought be "eminent and predominant with us that 
the highest aim of all our special, work is -to develop the 
most perfect type of man and woman in body, soul, and 
spirife. . 

At €his same meeting the delegates unanimously 
adopted their first resolution recommending to boards 
of education the embodiment of physical culture in 
all coui-ses of study under their control. To put teeth 
into the resolution the incoming president was com- 
w\ to p-rpg^Tif it thp jsr^tional Secondary 




School Association, the American Teachers Associa- 



tion, the American Education Association, and all 
state and county boards of education ^icross the land. 
This was no small assignment! 

In two years the membership increased from 49 to 
119. Now th6»22-year-old Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D., 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, j6ined,^as did Eliza 
Mosher, M.D., of New York City, and Delphiiie Hanna 
of Oberlin College, who was at the tinie in charge of 
the only physical education department in a coeduca- 
tional college in Aiuerica. Whereas all the first mem- 
bers were from New York City or vicinity and Massa- 

• ehusetts,*- within one year membership had reached as 

. far west as Missouri. 

At the 1888 convention, with "William Blaikie in 
the president's ch=air, a woman appeared on the pro- 
gram;for the first time. She was Mary Taylor Bissell, 
M.D., of Bryn Mawr College, who spoke about the 
prejudice against women engaging in exercise classes 
— indeed even against their attending college. 



The Battle of the Systems 

When 'Mrs. Mary Hemenway, widow of a wealthy 
Boston%hipping magnate, decided to finance a physi- 
cal training conference in Boston in 1889 to bring 
the Swedish system of gymnastics to the attention of 
the public and the profession, the young Association 
gave up its own convention and entered enthusiastic- 
ally into this Boston conference. Four of the main 
^speeches were given by leaders of the A^APE, and 
inany others of its meirbers entered into the discus- 
sions. The U. S. commissioner of education presided 
over the three-day conference, and leading college' and 
uni-s^ersity presidents and foreign leaders took part in 
the program. Baron Pierre de Coubertin of Prance, 
soon to revive tne Olympic Gamesr'TOS-^G^liapsJJia.^. 
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most nQtable*=of the foreign delegates. Of the 33^ 
spefikers, six were women. Many of the speeches de- 
livered at this 1889 conference are worthy of study 
today. 

By 1890, with the jSnancial aid of Mvs. Henienway,. 
the Swedish system of gymnastics had been intro- 

^.diicecl into thfi_ Boston public schools, and, as this 
system "wa^-hecoming quite popular, debates arose 
over the relative^^valTOs^qf the German and Swedish 
systems. This controversy came to be known as the 
^^Battle of the Systems,'' and it occupied conventions 
for many 3' ears to come. Much time was given at the 
convention of 1892, under Dr. Hartwell's presidency, 
to the discussion not only of German and Swedish 
gymnastics but also ''of the Delsarte system, which was 
then coming into some prominence, particularly among 
women's groups. - Baron Nils Posse, a recent arrival 
froni Sweden and no doubt surprised by the argu- 
ments over gymnastfc system's, gave the delegates some 

'sound advice on this controversy. 

While it. may be true that anatomy and physiology are the 
same the world over and that human nature is the same, the 
mind is not. A Swede is not like a German, nor is either 
like an American. . . . [Your exercise] must correspond to 
the laws not only of anatomy and physiology but of psy- 
chology as well. ... If the American nation consists chiefly 
of Germans, by all means teach the German system. If it 
is made up of Swedes, teach the Swedish, but if the chief 
bulk is made up of Americans, teach them gymnastics based 
on laws of Jhe nation; and if you need *a prefix to the 
system, call it "American." 



First Contact with the NEA 

ThQ year 1893 marked the AAlAPE's first contact 
with the National Education Association. The 
AAAPE had be.en six years old when the NEA in its 
189!!^ J^roceedings gave its first recognition to the field 
of physical ediv^ation. Two years . later the board of 
directors for the Chicago World's Fair asked the 
NEA to sponsor an International Congress on Edu; 
cation in connection" with the 'Fair. NEA accepted 
the invitation and, as a feature of its congress, set up 
a temporary 'Department of Physical Education' and 
Hygiene and invited Dr. Plartwell to serve as chair- 
man of thie departmental conference.^ liartwell was 
well known to the educational group because of the 
survey he had made for the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion on physical education in the United States. The 
survey report was published in 1885 and widely cir- 
culated by the Bureau. 'At the time of the original 
plans for this international conference, liartwell was 
also president of the AAAPE, so it was doubly fitting 
that the NEA leaded should choose him to serve as 
chairman of this conference.'* 

The conference was a- noteworthy occasion. Physi- 
cal educators from Sweden, England, Denmark; Sax- 
ony, Prussia, Ital}^, Canada, and the United States 



were on the program. The 28-year-old Thomas D. 
Wood of Stanford University electrified the congress 
with the question, ''What is physical education?" 
Giving the answer himself, he said: 

Physical education must have an aim as broad as education 
itself and as noble and inspiring as human life. The great 
thought iti physical education is not the education of the 
physical nature, but the relation of physical training to 
complete education, and then the effort to make the physical 
contribute its full .share to the life of the individual, in 
environment, training, and culture. 

Departments of Interest Emerge 

Preceding the International Congress of 1893, 
Plitchcock, Sargent, and Gulick, as special guests of 
the North American ^Gymnastics Union, attended its 
gymnastic^ festival in Milwaukee. They were so ini- 
pressed with what tjiey learned about the Turnverein 
organization and its various departments of interest 
that 'Sargent, as president of . the AAAPE, called a 
meeting of the Council in Chicago to discuss the possi- 
bility of reorganizing the Association along the same 
lines. Gulick was requested to draft a plan at once, 
it was presented at a meeting of all the AAAPE 
members who could be rounded up in Chicago, and 
a committee was then appointed to draw up more de-s 
tailed plans to be presented at the 1894 convention.- 
, At the very first convention, study groups had been 
set up to '* improve technical techniques" which 
meant the taking of anthropometrical measurements. 
The first eommittt3e to be appointed was one on cta- 
tistics and measurements with Sargent, liitchcodt, 
and Anderson as members. Later a committee ' on 
anthropometry^ wa.^ appointed, and it aroused much 
interest and discussion in behalf of anthropometrical 
studies and research. 

By 1894 the Association was ready to set up its 
departments of interest. Dr. Plitchcock took over the 
chairmanship of tlic Department of Anthropometry 
and Statistics; Dr. liartwell, the Department, oL His- 
tory and Bibliography; and E. H. Arnold, M.D., of 
Connecticut,, the Department of Theory and Practice. 

In 1896 a Committee on Vital Statistics was set up 
with Senda Berenson of Smith College as its chair- 
man and Dr. Hitchcock and Jay W. Scaver, M.D., of 
Yale University as the other members, Tlie following 
year a Committee on School 'Anthropometry was 
established with Henry P. Bowditeh of the Harvard^ 
Medical School as its chairman. Interest groups had 
by tlien become firmly entrenched. 

Growing Pains 

Throughout this era the most talked about topics 
were anthropometry, gymnastic systems, hygiene, atli- 
letics, and 'military drill, in the order listed. About 
some topics there was a great divergence of opinion, 
resulting in considerable dei)ate. Ther^was not al- 
ways "light and gladness,'' but the leaders would 
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have been less than human if they 
had -not had some differences. 

There were tense moments at the 
1889 conference when Dr. Sargent 
challenged C. W. Emerson, presi- 
dent of the Monroe School of Ora- 
tory in Boston, who had just con- 
cluded a paper- on ''The Laws To 
Be. Followed in Teaching Physical 
Culture,'' by calling out: ''In the 
interest of physical education and 
in the interest of truth ... I should 
like to. ask Dr. Emerson to name 
the physiology from which he has 
extracted the principles he* has- 
enunciated this morning.'^' Dr. 
Emerson made a reply at the after- 
noon^sfission which was not accept- 
able to Dr. Sargent and many othx 
ers. 

At the 1890 convention there was 
an acrimonious exchange between 
Dr. Hitchcock and Dr. Sargent 
over a discussion of anthropometri- 
cal measurements in the course of 
' which Sargent spoke of Edward 
Hitchcock, Jr., as a ''peddler of 
ideas.'' T^e two . Hitchcocks — 
father and son — stood firmly to- 
gether against Sargent. The latter 
was all fox the use of the apparatus 
which he had invented, and Hitch- 
cock had at one time said that there 
was too much talk about apparatus. 
■ Clashes arose over endorsements 
paid to certain members for appa- 
ratus, some of which was of doubt- 
ful value to the profession, and 
- over commissions accepted by oth- 
ers on sales of equipment and sup- 
. plies. These matters were discussed 
at soine length at the 1891 conven- 
tion. Dr. Hartwell, to whom pro- 
fessional ethics was clear cut, 
spoke out: ''If anyone eawf^ to me 
and offered me a commission^ for 
shoes or hats, I 'should ask what I 
had been suspected of doing that I should be con- 
sidered open to such a propositicfn. I should look 
upon it as an attempt at bribery or corruption." 

At the 1S9'4 convention Ernest H. Arnold and 
Luther H. Gulick engaged in a verbal duel.over heavy 
apparatus work for women, which the former advo- 
cated. Sargent joined the battle' in Arnold's defense 
akd then Eliza Mosher offered the coup de grace to the 
argument, saying: "If gymnastic work were begun 
in childhood, as it ^hould be, heavy work would be 
easy and not harmful to the majority of girls and 
wortil^n." . ^ 




Model gymnasium of the world. Physical culture is promoted at Harvard University. This picture 
from the Han/ard Bulletin used in th^ September 1948 Journal to illustrate |Carl L. Schradcr'G 
article on the history and contributions of the Hemenway Gymnasium. " | ^ 



Growing Up ' ' ^ 

The 1890 convention was held in Boston and Cam- 
bridge; it was the first official meeting outside the 
New York area. Br. Gulick proposed tW a commit- 
tee 'be set up to work on a list of studies to be ap- 
proved by the profession as a standard for teacher 
straining courses and. to determine the Wost suitable 
degree "for the profession. Thus began si project that 
intermittently engaged the best minds ofi the Associa- 
tion for many years to come' and materially affected 
the schools preparing teachers^of physical education. 

Committee work soon b'ecame an important adjunct 
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of the Association. In 1891 a committee was set up. 
to work for Congressional action to establish a profes- 
sorship in physiology and liyg-iene and physical train- 
ing at the U. S. Military Academy at West Point. This . 
action followed a speech by the assistant to the siir- 
gefin-general pf the Ur S. Army. He spoke on the 
efforts being made by the Army to improve its physi- 
cal training program and to extend athletics and gym- 
nastics in the training of recruits. He called for the 
Association's interest in and supjDort of this impor- 
tant work. ' - 
In early 1895 , the first standing committees' wer^ 
established, for finance, theory and statistics, publicity 
and bibliography, and technical matters. M,so for 
the first time section meetings were held, buttn 1895 
these sections were geographical units/ Althoug^h the 
great majority of the delegates were from the e'astern 
states, .a goodly number attended from the middle 
states and they had'* a get-together to discuss their own 
l^roblems. 

^ The first interim conference Came at the close of 
the 1895 convention. Dr. Gulick invited all the dele- 
griates to attend a ten-day conference on physical train- 
ing at the YMCA Training School at Springfield to 
study the proposed basketball rules for 1896, indoor 
testing, measurements, apparatus work, and dunib- 
bell drills. Thjs marked the beginning of many con- 
ferences held throughout the years by various colleges 

•or by special groups of professional interests, which 
have been closely associated with- the work of the 

- 4^ssociation. , . 

The new con.^titution suggested at Chicago was 
adopted the following year^, The objectives of the 
reorganizred group were *4o awaken a wider and 
more intelligent incerest in Physical Education; to* 
acquire and disseWnate knowledge concerning it ; to 
labor for the improvement and- extension of gj'-mnas- 
tics, games, and athletic pastimes in the education of 
children and youth/' * 

It was decided not to hold a convention for three 
years and instead to concentrate all efforts on getting 
a New'^England district organized. The next conven- 
tion, hi 1898, was to be called '*The First National 
Convention.'' Because of the Spanish-American War, 

' however, the 1898 meeting, was canceled, and it was 
four years before the' group met again. In the j'ears 
between 'conventions much valuable work was carried 
on by the Council. Several city and' state societies 
were organized and, after several starts, a New Eng- 
land District was established at a meeting at Clark 
Univers'ity in April 1899. 

Another important piecle of work undertaken by 
the Council was the stirring up of public disapproval 
of military drill in the schools. The Council helped 
to stage a public protest .meeting in Boston on the 
subject. 

In June 1899 the AAAPE Council met and ap- 
pointed a committee to study the many diverse modi- 



fications in girls' basketball rul^s. Alice Bertha 
Foster of Oberlin CollegeVas made chairman; Ethel 
Perrin of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 
Elizabeth Wright of Eadcliffe College, and Senda 
Berenson of Smith College were committee members. 
Thus were planted the first seeds of today's Division 
for Girls and Women's Sports. 

Although there was no convention in 1900, the 
Council turned out a large amount of work in' three 
meetings. Among other things, it accepted as the first 
affiliated organization the Society of College Gym- 
nasium. Directors, a men's organization which had 
been founded in 1897 by the AAAPE 's own leaders. 

Early ill his. third term of office. President Sar- 
gent became convinced that the iiew type of organiza- 
tion was not, after aU, what the AAAPE needed. 
The Association was beginning to show signs of bog- 
ging down in its efforts to organize along geographical 
lines. The members were too widely scattered; small 
groups were so distant from each other that Jt was 
difficult to keep up interest, particularly with com- 
munication as it was in.llpse days. Sfergent felt that, 
the AAAPE should have officially recognized sections 
of interest similar to the organization of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and a 
few years later, he envisioned an association based on 
both geographical and interest groupings. He tried 
to bring about such a type of organization, but the 
time was not ripe. (This plan was in essence the one 
that finally went into effect in the reorganization of 
1930 and 1931.) 



An Association Publication 

After several years of serious talk about establish- 
ing a periodical, the Council voted in December 1896 
to'^proceed at once with the publication of a quarterly 
magazine^ to be called the American Physical E^dxica- 
Hon Review (it will be referred to in these pages as- 
the Review), President Hartwell served as chairman 
of publications, and the first issue came off the press 
before the year ended. Hartwell wrote the first article 
for the first number, a commentary on Peter Henry 
Ling, the Swedish Gymnasiarch. " The first article 
by a woman, Alice B. Foster, was entitled ''Basketball 
for Girls" and appeared in September 1897. 

In 1S98 George W. Fitz of Harvard's Physiology 
Department -took over as chairman of publications. He 
immediately compiled a foreign exchange list, which 
developed into the best such lisf for any periodical 
in the country. He also built up a subscription roll of 
122 libraries. In 1900 he was given the title of editor 
and began a campaign to arouse the membership to 
discuss professional problems through the pages of 
' its magazine. He asked why physical educators, phys- 
iologists, and psychologists had not gotten together 
to investigate the relation , of exercise to bodily de- 
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velopment as the much-talked-of Committee of Fifty- 
was investigating the effects of alcohol. He also vigor- 
. ously attacked a popu]ar wbmail's magazine for its 
unscientific statements on exercise and health. 

Program Features of the 1890s 

The two high spots of the convention of 1890 were 
'Dr. Sargent's paper, ''The Physical Test of a Man/' 
and Dr. -Gulick's ''Physical Education — A New Pro- 
fession.'' Gi;ilick, setting forth the objectives of the 
profession, called attention to the fact that physical 
education is not a department of medicine alone, riot 
a department of education alone, but is tied to both. 
He declared that physical education is a profession in 
its own right and that neither medicine nor education 
alone can produce a physical educator. The following 
year Dr. Sargent, in his presidential address "Is the 
Teaching of Physical Training a Trade or a Profes- 
sion?" sounded the death knell to many misconcep- 
tions about physical education. Dr. JEartwell gave a 
lecture on his travels in Europe under the title, " Ath- ' 
letics versus Gymnastics at Home and Abroad," add- 
ing the novelty of stereoptican views. Eight women 
were on the 1894 convention program, and4hey talked 
on pelvic obliquity, occupation arid exercise, compul- 
sory physical education for wom^n, lateral curvature 
of the spine, and outdoor gymnasiums. 

This same year, G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, was the main speaker at the convention. 
Then -in his late forties, \he was at work on his monu- 
mental two- volume study. Adolescence. Deeply inter- ' 
ested in physical education as a tool of education, he 
gave much attention to the AAAPE. As a' personal 
friend of many of the leaders, he was a frequent guest, 
participant, and speaker at the meetings for several 
years. An innovation at the 1894 meeting was a lan- 
terji slide lecture by Dr. Sargent depicting the differ- 
' ent types of physiques developed by athletics and 
gymnastics. Following this, Paul Phillips of -New 
York City explained his two-year-old method of using 
the camera along with anthropometric measures in 
posture work. In the ensuing discussion. Dr. Sargent 
claimed that he had been using this method ever since 
1889 and had found it highly successful. In support 
of this early-day attempt at visual education, a 
Springfield physician quipped: "You often hear of 
a thing passing in one ear and out the other, but you 
never hear of a thing passing in one eye and out the 
other." 

The eagerly a*waited "First National Convention" 
(actually 'the eleventh meeting) was held in Boston 
in April 1899, with Dr. Hartwell still serving as presi- 
dent* There was an unusually large turjiout for this 
convention, the first in four years, and for the first 
time badges were issued to the delegates. The program 
filled three full days. Two mornings were devoted 
to business meetings. Topics discussed at the other 
sessions included qualifications and certification of 




teachers, compulsory physical education, procurement 
of textbook materials (there were practically npne in 
the field') , establishment of more training schools, and 
the inadvisability of permitting gymnastics to be.come 
subordinated to games and play. Interest groups met . 
informally to discuss their particular problems. 

During the 1899 convention President Hartwell set 
up a Ccynmittee of Fifteen to draft definite 'recom- 
mendations for securing fuller recognition of physical 
training in the schools. (Committee membership was 
increased a year later by the addition of many promi- 
nent educators, such as G. Stanley Hall, William 
James, Henry P. Bowditch, James Cattell, and Joseph 
Jastrow.) President Eliot of Harvard University ad- 
dressed the delegates, informing them that he had 
that very morning enjoyed an hour's "ride on the 
wheel." William James, who had supported Dudley 
A. Sargent in his request for required physical train- 
ing at Harvard, spoke on that subject. This was the 
same William James, acknowledged as one of Ameri- 
ca's greatest psychologists; who said: "It is nonsense 
to suppose that every step in education can be inter- 
esting.i^ This gave encouragement to those who were 
holding steadfast to their beliefs in the values of 
formal disciplined work as against the rising ti^ie of 
teachers who were lining up with the new jikmsophy 
propounded by John Dewey, which set forth interest 
as of prime importance in learning. These opposing 
views soon led to the controversy of "Interest versus 
Effort," vigorously debated at later professional 
meetings. 

Fifteen Years of Growth 

By the close of. the century the organization had 
grown in number of members from 49 to 1076, and 
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membership reached as far west as Nebraska. Sixteen 
local societies from elevisn states had joined: Detroit 
in 1894 J Providence and Bridgeport in 1895; Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, Springfield, .and 
Cincinnati in 1896; New Haven and Hartford .in 
1897 ;. Chicago, Baltimore, and Syracuse in 1898; and 
Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1899. Ten were from 
today's Eastern District, fonr from the Midwest Dis- 
. trict, and two from the Central Districts Four state 
organizations joined before the nineteenth century 
closed: Ohio in 1896, Michigan in 1897, New York 
and Nebraska in"1899.' 

After receiving an income of $34 in its first year, 
rhe Association had an annual income of around $1000 
at tlie-end of this 15-year period. During four of 
these years it received fiuan^cial gifts ranging from $3 
to $341 per year. In 1891 it had a salary item of $28 
which by the close of the period had grown to $115.. 

For the first three years all the officers were chosen 
from Massachusetts and New York with one Council 
member from Pennsylvania for the first year and one 
from Missouri for the next two. In the fourth year 
these four states held all the offices and Council mem- 
berships. In the 1890 's Maryland first, then Illinois 
and Canada, furnished officer material. Women took 
an active part in Association work, and there was not 
a year in the first decade when a woman did'not hold 
one of the offices. For three of the first ten years, 
other women were also members of the Council. These 
women were Helen C. Putnam of Yassar College; 
Caroline Ladd of Woman ^s College of Baltimore ; and 
Eliza Mosher of New York City, each of whom served 
as a vice-president for ,three years; Amy Morris 
Homans of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 
who served one year as vice-president and six years 
on the Council; and 'Ease Posse of the Posse School 
in Boston who was vice-president one year and a 
Council member for many< years after 1900. 

During the first 15 years, the organization had five 
secretaries — William G. Anderson, Jay W. Seaver, 
Edward Hitchcock, Jr., Luther H. Gulick, and Ed- 
ward P. Lyon;*two recording secretaries — Ray Greene 
Huling and Rose Posse ; one corresponding secretary 
— -George Fitz ; and five treasurers — T. D. Andrews, 
Edward M. Ilartwell, William G. Anderson, C. E. 
EMnger, and Christian Eberhard. 

All presidents held the medical degree except the 
second one, William Blaikie, an attorney. He is the 
only president in the entire 75 years of Association 
history who was not in the 'profession. Volume I of 
Who's Who in America^ published in 1899-1900, gave 
recognition to the first three presidents — Hitchcock, 
Blaikie, and Sargent — and to Eliza Mosher. The sec- 
ond volume, 1901-1903, included Edward M. Hart- 
well and Helen C. Putnam, the first woman officer. 

Each succeeding ye^r brought a larger number of 
members. Those who were to pilot the Association in 



later years now joined as young recruits. Among them 
in 1890 were Fred E. Leonard, Jamtes H. McCurdy, 
Nils Posse, Joseph Raycroft, William A. Stecher, 
Henry Suder, Thomas D. Wood, and Amy Morlcis 
Homans. In 1891 James A. Naismith and R. Tait 
McKenzie of Canada, Jessie Bancroft, Harriet Ballin- 
tine, Jacob Bolin, George Ehler, Ethel Perrin, and 
Amos Alonzo Stagg joined. ' - 

By 1891 the Association was ready to think about 
honorary members. The first such memberships were 
conferred upon Francis S. Galton, F.R.S., of Eng- 
land; Mrs. Mary Hemenway; Henry P. Bowditch; 
and Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S., of England. Galton 
was a nephew of Charles Darwin and a member of the 
Council of the British Association for the . Advance- 
ment of Science. He was deeply interested in an- 
thropometry and gave a paper on this subject at the 
Boston 'convention of 1889. Mrs. Hemenway founded 
the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics and gave 
much support to physical education during her phi- 
lanthropic career. Dr. Bowditch was dean of the 
Harvard Medical School and author of a book, Growth 
of Children. Roberts was the author of a book on an- 
thropometry. Another honorary membership was con- 
ferred on President Charles Eliot .of Harvard Uni- 
versity, an ardent friend of physical education. 

In the summer of 1900 R. Tait McKenzie of McGill 
University represented the AAAPE at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Physical Education held in 
Paris. He presented a paper in French on ^^The 
Effects of Straining, Breathlessness, and Fatigue in 
General on Facial Expression.'' Reports of the con- 
ference acclaimed it as tjie most carefully prepared 
paper of all presented. The young Association was 
making itself felt abroad as well as at-home..^ 

Notes 

^At that time the Normal School of the North American 
Gymnastic Union was functioning. in Milwaukee but "was little 
known outside German-American groups. The Sargent School 
of Physical Education was just getting started in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

^This was the meticulously correct, erudite Dr. Hartwell who 
in an unguarded moment had said earlier that most recruits 
for the profession in the 1880 werie women **with bees in 
their bonnets.'* 

3In 1894 the NEA organized a Department of Child Study 
and in 1895 a permanent Department of Physical Education. 
The two departments carried on until 1924 when they united 
as the Department of School Health and Physical Education. 
This was the department with which the Association merged 
when it affiliated with the NEA in 1937. • 

^Shortly before the conference, however, Dudley A. Sargent 
was elected president of the AAAPE and although Dr. Haii- 
well served aa president of the conference, he was in fact by 
then the past-president of the Association. This no doubt, 
accounts for the common error through the years of listing 
Dr. HartweU as president of the AAAPE in 1893. 

Throughout these articles, Ernest H. Arnold refers to Ernst 
H. Arnold, tenth president of the APEA. 
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1900-1915 



A Time of Athletics and . Dancing 



By the tiifii of tlie century tlie center of population 
in the United States had moved westward to Indiana, 
but the region beyond the Alleghenies was as yet little 
known to the "Association. The twentieth century 
opened for the AAAPE with Dudley A. Sargent still 
at the helm trying to get the six-year-old constitution 
revised and to return to the system of annual con- 
ventions. In an effort to keep up with an expanding 
America, reorganization plans were to take upi much 
of the time and thoug'ht of the leaders for the next 
few years. Thie profession also was facing increased 
challenges from several n^^^^( directions.- The play- 
ground ^id camping movements were coming upon 
the American ' scene, pushed by social workers ; the 
school health movement was clamqring for attention, 
backed by the medical profession ; and new educa- 
tional philosophies were making demands challenging 
the concepts of a formalized and highly disciplined 
type of educational procedure. All of these challenges ^ 
were making claims on physical education, and these 
demands colored materially not only the profession 
but also the work of the Association. 

Rise of Interest in Athletics and Dancing 

With the new century came a determined effort to 
bring atjbletics and dancing into the physical educa- 
tion curriculum ?is an acknowledged part of educa- 
tion and not just perely something for school children 
to organize and tonduct for themselves after school 
hours. This presented a challenge to the gymnastics 
devotees to protec t their heretofore somewhat unques- 
tioned monopoly of the program. The **Battle of the 
Systems 'V now gajve way to a new conflict of gym- 
nastics versus danlcing and athletics. 

Throughout the opening years of the 1900 's it was 
very difficult in many schools to get athletics recog- 
nized as a part of j the school program. The Associa- 
tion took determirjed leadership in helping put ath- 
letics into educatioti and educatio^nto athletics. 
• Evidence of the 1 growing interest in athletics ap- 
peared in many ways. One was the founding of the 
Athletic Research ^ociety in 1907, chiefly by Dr. Sar- 
gent and Dr. Gulick. It was made up mostly of lead- 
ers in the AAAPE ^ho were interested in workin^: in- 
tensively on probleins preseilted by the rise of ath- 
letics in the schools. | With Clark W. Hetherington of 
the University of Missouri a$ its first president and 
Joseph Raycroft of the University of Chicago as its 
secretary, the society attacked, in particular the prob- 
lems of amateurism j^nd the cqntrol of amateur sport. 




thus becoming a powerful force both in the profession 
and in the world of sports. Although the group did 
not affiliate with the AAAPE until 1925, it was open- 
ly and enthusiastically recognized and supported by 
the Association Ifrom the beginning. 

The Association, as well • as the profession, was 
searching out some solutions, to the many worrisome 
school sports problems of the day. 
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As for claiiciiig, it found an enthusiastic promoter 
in Luther II. Gulick. In 1905, when he was the first 
physical education director of the New York City pub- 
lic schools and also president of the APEA, he brought 
the convention to his city. lie felt strongly, that phys- 
ical education, was overlooking golden opportunities 
in not offering dancing in the school curriculum, and 
he selected the one word ^'Dancing" for the conven- 
tion theme. Never before had this subject been given 
consideration oil a convention program. 
. At the opening general session of the 1905 conven- 
tion, Dr. Gulick himself gave a paper on dancing and 
rhythm education. Three entire sessions were devoted 
exclusively to dance. Elizabeth Burchenal, whom Dr. 
Guliok had recently brought to his staff from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to introduce folk, danc- 
ing into all New York City schools, and Caroline 
Crawford, of Teachers College, presented papers. 
;Melvin Ballou Gilbert, the leading dancing master of 
Boston, who had taught dancing at the Sargent School, 
the Plarvard Summer School, and the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics for some years, spoke to. the 
delegates on the advisability- of introducing dancing 
into school work. Various nationality groups, led by 
Miss BurchenaV. Josephine Beiderhase, and Dr. 
Crampton (all of Gulick 's New York City staff), 
demonstrated their native dances. A section meeting 
was arranged on the topic of rhythms and although 
• it was not an officially recognized section, it can be 
considered the forerunner of .the Dance Section which 
was established a quarter of a century later. 

Immediately there was great effort to place folk 
dancing in the schools, so much so that some people 
became alarmed that' it, too, along with hygiene and 
athletics, would completely crowd gymnastics out of 
the program. The popularity of folk dancing had so 
spread b}' 1909 that some people were attacking it as 
^^a transient fad that wiir soon disappear.'' At the 
1-913 convention, Eandall Warden of the Ne*wark, New 
Jersey, schools spoke- out in its defense, inveighing, 
against the confusion ovet varied interests. He point- 
ed out that folk dances, if carefully selected, could 
be made into a day's order and could be as beneficial 
as gymnastics. Both athletics and dancing had come 
to stay, but this did not mean the complete surrender, 
of gymnastics. It remained about the same in many 
Schools and survived in others by taking on new forms. 

The Rise of Sections " 

Of the three departments set up in 1894, only the 
one on anthropometry survived. By 1901 the Asso- 
ciation w^as ready to organize along many lines of 
interest, and it arranged for several Sections: An- 
thropometry, headed by Franz Boas; Elementary 
Schools, headed by Jessie Bancroft ; Normal Schools, 
headed by Jay W. Seaver^ College Directors, headed 
by R. Tait MclCenzie ; and nonschool groups including 



the YMCA, YWCA, private secondary schools, and 
medical gymnastics (therapeutics), with leaders toffee 
chosen later. 

In 1905 the Anthropometry and "Therapeutics 
groups merged, with Jacob Bolin of New York as 
chairman, assisted by Dr. Seaver and Baroness- Posse. 
They drew iip plans for a new section which required 
dues of $1 and was open only to those working in the 
field of therapeutics. At this meeting 20 joined the 
section and Baroness Posse was elected chairman. A 
year later the Elementary School Section changed its 
name to Public School Section. By 1906 it was ar- 
ranged that the chairmen of the College Gymnasium 
Directors (Men) Section, Therapeutics, and Public 
School Section would automatically become the three 
vice-presidents. The next year the chairman of the 
Secondary School Section was added to the Council 
as a foux'th vice-president. Of these original seven 
sections formed in 1901, only four remained active 
and carried on through World War I. 

In 1914 a Women's Section was recognized for the 
first time on the convention program, but it did not 
appear the next year. The 1914 convention met in 
St. Louis and was largely in charge of the Middle 
West group, which no doubt put the Women's Section! 
on the program. Gertrude Dudley of the University 
of Chicago served as its chairman, and she was chair- 
man of auch a group in the Middle West Society for 
several years. , 

The Rise of District Societies 

A New England District had been organized iii 
1899 but lasted only two years. A Pacific North\yest 
group set up an organization in 1905, but it too was 
short, lived. Now in 1912 there came into existence 
the first ^roup destined to persist — the Middle West 
Society] In April 1912 a number of physical educa- 
tion teachers met in Chicago and organized the Middle 
West Society^ of Physical Education and Hygiene, 
with Clai:k Hetherington, then of the University* of 
Wisconsin, as its president. At the next Council meet- 
ing of the- APEA the question of affiliation • of the 
two groups arose, and the Council asked George Ehler, 
one of its Middle West members, to confer in its 
behalf with representatives of the new group. In 
1912 another West Coast group made a start, this 
time in California, calling itself the Physical Educa- 
tion Association of the Pacific Coast, but it survived 
for only two years. The only one of these four strug- 
gling district groups to be sponsored by the APEA 
was that in New England. 

• The May 1913 Review carried an editorial by Pres- 
ident R. Tait McKenzie stating that it looked as . 
though the time were ripe to organize the entire 
country into districts. The year 1912, had been one of 
unusual activity in professional circles— the APEA 
convention was held in February in Montreal, the 
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infant Middle West group started in April in Chicago, ' 
aiid Pacific Coast people convened for their first meet- 
ing in July in Berkeley'', California. Never before had 
there been as many as three groups meeting in the 
same year in any part of the country, let alone cover-" 
ing the entire continent from the Atlantic to the 
\ Pacific. In 1913 there was a repetition of this occur- 
rence, with the APEA meeting in Newark, the Middle 
West in Chicago, and the Pacific Coast in Berkeley. 

•When the Council met in New York for its annual 
business meeting on January 1, 1914, Ehler reported 
that, in his opinion, the Middle West Society would 
not be interested in affiliation until many sweeping 
changes were made in the APEA. • These changes in- 
cluded the dropping of representation of local societies 
on the Council, setting up interest groups as sections 
"within the APEA, and dividing into five districts 
with the governing committees of all. of. the districts 
making up the National 
Council. The Council voted 
to discuss the proposed 
changes at the coming 
spring convention." But be- 
fore then, these informal' 
proposals .from the Middle 
West were published in the 
January 1914 Review and 
brought a strong protest 
from Eastern members. , 

At its meeting held in 
conjunction with the 1914 
convention, the Council de- 
cided to call for a mail vote 
on the proposals, resulting 
in a vote of 21 to 2 against 
accepting them — a re- 
sounding defeat. President 
McKenzie then appointed 
a special committee, under 
his own chairmanship, com- 
posed of Wilbur P. Bowen 
an^d E. B. DeGroot . from 
the'Midwest, E.-H. Arnold 
from the East, and Mr. 
Beach from the West, 

But war clouds were gathering I On May 1, 1915 
the Germans torpedoed the Lusita/niay smd President 
McKenzie sailed on the first ship out of Rew York 
harbor bound for England ''to try to get into the 
war effort.'' Nothing more was heard of this com- 
mittee project. As more and more people were drawn 
into the war effort, all thoughts were turned to other 
things. By the time the war ended, everyone had 
either forgotten the proposed c6mmittee work or had 
grown, accustomed to each group going its own way 
• alone.. Perhaps the uew leaders were uninterested. 
In any event, so the matter drifted into the 1920 's, 
and it was not finally resolved until the 1930 's. 




At the beginning of the 1900-15 period, the national 
Headquarters were transferred from Bostbn to New 
York, and tjie Council voted in an. entire set of new 
officers— all from the New York area. Elected presi- 
dent was Watson L. Savage, M.D., a practicing physi- , 
cian, head 'of the Savage School of Physical Educa- 
tion in New Yorli and director, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity gymnasium. The two secreta^:ial offices of the 
p'rdceding six years — a recording and a corresponding 
secretary— were made i^to one office again^^ j&'or the . 
first and only time in the entire history of the Asso- 
ciation, a woman, 'Jessie Bancroft of the -Brooklyn 
public schools, was elected secretary, and another 
woman, Elizabeth McMartin,. was elected treasurer. 
Although throughout the year 1900 George W. t'itz 
had been called editor rather than chairman pf pub- 
lications as at first, the office of editor was now 'official- 
ly recognized, and Luther H. Gulick was the first to 

be elected to that office. 
(He held it for three years, 
but after he was elected 
president in 1903 the edi- 
torship reverted to. Dr. 
Fitz.) 

The Council took on five . 
additional members, in- 
cluding the former presi- 
dent, William Blaikie, who 
thus served the Association 
for 17 years. Josephine 
Beiderhase of the New 
York public schools was an- 
other of these five; She* is 
the earliest of 'all former 
Council members living at. 
the time 6f the 75th anni- 
versary.^ The Council soon 
produced a new constitu- 
tion patterned along the 
lines suggested by Dr. Sa:^-- 
gent. It changed the name 
of the organization to^'the 
American. Physical Educa- 
tion Association, the name 
used from 1903 to 1937. ' 
From now' on the Old Council would elect the presir 
dent, secretary, treasurer,, and editor, but -the vice- 
presidents would be the persons elected by the sections 
as their heads. These officers then were to elect the 
members:at-large on the Council. 

Although Gulick was not officially elected president 
until some time after the close of the 1903 Detroit con- 
vention, he was proclaimed president of the conven- 
tion; Wilbur P, Bowen of Ypsilanti, Michigan, was 
at the same time proclaimed chairman of the conven- 
tion.^ What position that left for the Association's 
current president, Dr. Savage, is not clear. Could it 
be that Pr<^sident Savage and both vice-presidents 
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were unaHle to attend the Detroit convention and 
thus Dr. Gulick substituted for them? With the con- 
vention in Detroit,- then considered a very long way 
from New York, and all the officers and other Council 
members living in New York, the undesirability of 
having all officers from one city became apparent. 

Since for the past four years officers and Council 
members were all from either Boston' or the New York 
City area, it had not been considered necessary to have 
elections at the convention for. all could get together 
frequently and easily at any time. Biit now this cus- 
tom was to end. Some time after the 1903 convention, 
the old Courrcil met aud elected the new officers. 

In the fall" of 1905 President Gulick proposed that 
the Council set up one special meeting each year as 
the official annual business meeting; at which time 
the election of officers would be held. Before this, 
elections had been somewhat casual with one or two 
officers elected at one monthly meeting and another 
one or two at the next meeting. He proposed further 
that this annual business meeting be held in New 
York during the Christmas holidays when so many 
worker?, in the profession would be there attending 
^ other professional meetings. Two years later this 
plan went into effect and continued, through 1930. 

In May 1906, "the Council unanimously elected 
James Huff McCurdy, M.D., of the Springfield YMCA 
: School to succeed Dr. Fitz as editor. Thus Dr. Mc- 
Curdy entered upori a term of 24 years in that office. 
Early in 1904 the Council had decided to make the 
. Review a monthly magazine, but Editor Fitz pro- 
tested and the idea was abandoned. In 1908 Dr. 
McCurdy' converted, the magazine into a periodical of 
nine issues per year. 

In March 1907, George L. .Meylan,.M.D., ,of Colum- 
bia University moved up from the secretaryship to the 
office of president. Born in Switzerland, he was the 
first of the four foreign-born presidents of the Asso- 
ciation (Meylan, McKenzie, Arnold, Schrader). Under 
him in 1907 the first Executive Committee was created 
by choosing four members-at-large to serve with the 
officers. 

Previous to the Philadelphia convention of 1909 
there had been talk of the APEA affiliating with the 
Playground Association of America, which had ac- 
quired 1008 members in its few years of existence as 
compared with 919 for. the APEA, then 24 years old. 
Leaders of the APEA were also leaders of the PAA. 
Indeed, Dr. Gulick himself was one of the founders 
of the PAA and a personal friend of Theodore Roose- 
velt, who was PaA's most enthusiastic and widely 
known booster. There also had been talk of affiliating 
with the American School Hygiene Association which 
by theii had 190 members, 49 of whom were also 
APEA members. . . , 

A committee had beeu set up to study the matter 
and. make recommendations. Five of the committee 



members — Sargent, Meylan, Storey, Arnold, and Mc- 
Curdy — rode together on the train from New York to- 
Philadelphia and came to a decision on these prob- 
lems."* . They, decided against affiliation with either 
organization since the PAA was made up mostly of 
social workers and monied laymen and the ASHA 
was mostly medical men and educational administra- 
tors ; neither group had any particular interest in 
technical matters concerning physical education. The 
committee did recomnaend, however, that the next con- 
vention be a joint, meeting with the Department of 
Superintendents of the NEA and the American School 
Hygiene Association so that common problems could 
be discussed. 

Early Convention Highlights 

The New York convention in 1901 was the first to 
name a hotel as headquarters. The Murray Hill Hotel 
at Park Avenue and 40th Street housed the delegates, 
but they dashed about from the Board of Education - 
Hall at Park Avenue and 59th Street to Columbia 
University and back to the 9th Street Armory on 
West 14th Street for various parts of the program 
and then all over the city for an opening day visita- 
tion of schools, gymnasiums, and playgrounds. This 
was the first convention to schedule a reception,- and 
there was a testimonial dinner to honor Edward 
Hitchcock who was completing his fortieth year as 
director of the gymnasium at Amherst. .A^breath- 

' taking innovation was the showing of motion pic- 
tures—the very ones that had been shown at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900. Another first was the book ex- 
hibit. The entire convention was an appro pri^ite sa- 
lute to the new century. 

The 1903 convention in Detroit was an interesting 
one. Three sections offered special program^, and 

-there- were-, four general sessions and a symposium;;- 
This last was a new feature on the topic 'Tresent 
Condition of Gymnastics and Athletics iu the U.S.A.*' 
J. A. Babbitt, M.D., of Haverf ord College spoke for 

. the colleges; Delphine Hanna, M.D., of Oberlin Col- 
lege for the normal schools; lienry Hartung, M.D., 
of Chicago for the NAGU; George T. Hepbron of 
New York for the YMCA'sj^James A.^Sullivan of 
New York for athletic clubs; and Charles B. Stover 
of New York for playgrounds. "Delegates- traveled by 
trolley to Ypsilauti to see an exhibition put on by the 
womeu students of the State Normal School and then 
on to Aun . Arbor where the section meetings were 
held at the University of Michigan, with a reception 
and tea at the Women *s League and a deijioustration 
by university students that evening. 

In 1904 a second World's Fair upset the regular 
routine. The Council decided to give up its own meet- 
ing to cooperate with intern at ioual gatherings that 
summer at \^St,. Louis. Association leaders cooperated 
% organizing a professional institute in which a 

' course of lectures was given by several persons, each 
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American Physical Education Association Convention, Newark, New Jersey, March 28, 1913 

Some of those In attendance at the 1913 convention have been identified as follows: 1— C. Ward Cramplon; 2— George Fisher; 3 — Allen Ireland; 
4 — Paul Phillips; 5 — Henry Silverman; 6 — Dudley A. Sargent; 7-^George Meylan; 8 — Frank W. Maroney; 9— William G. Anderson; 10— -James 
H, McCui:dy;.ll77TRaMalL.Warfen;J2~A.-_E.-K^^^ H. Arnold; 14— R. Tait McKenzie; 15— Baroness Rose Posse; 16— 

Margaret Mckee; 17— Helen McKlnstry; 18— Jay W. Seaver; 19— Joseph Lee; 20 — Clark W. Hetherington; 21 —Elizabeth Burchenal; 22— Jessie 
H. Bancroft; 23— Wllliarn Burdick; 24— Josephine Beiderhase;:25— Edgar Fauver; 26— Edwin Fauver; 27— Jay B. Nashr28— Dudley A. Reed; 
29— Carl Schrader;30— Emil Rath. AAHPER would welcome additional information to identify othersin this rare old picture, which was presented 
to C. Ward Crampton by one of his students, Henry Silverman, and donated for use in this special issue. 



offering ten. lectures on his special topic. At the con- 
clusion of these lectures," diplomas were awarded to 
24 persons' who. had taken the full course. Two open 
meetings were also held at which President Gulick 
and James A. Sullivan of tlie Amateur Athletic Union 
gave papers. . 

The year 1906 is unique in Association history as 
the only time when a convention was held in Decem- 
ber — the place, Springfield, Massachusetts,, A new 
feature was the scheduling of luncheon reunions of 
the graduates of the various normal training schools. 
The day following the convention, a special trolley 
car took the delegated on a visitation circle tour to 
Amherst, Mt. .Holyoke, and Smith Colleges, At Am- 
herst a luncheon and reception were given to honor 
Dr, Hitchcock for his 45 years of service to Amherst 
and the profession of physical education. He was 
"then 78 years old and still at work. Bundled in a 
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great lap robe, he went in a sleigh to the trolley to , 
see the delegates off. As the trolley pulled away they 
gave him a rousing cheer which set* the houses to. 
prancing and the sleighbells to ringing. It was for 
most a last farewell, for the grand old man of physi- 
cal education died only five years later. 

At the Philadelphia convention in 1909, Sargent ^ 
School graduates gave a banquet honoring Dr. Sar- . 
gent, and the* Boston Normal School of "Gymnastics 
graduates gav,e a musicale tea at Drexel Institute 
honoring Miss Homans. Followirig the convention^ 
the editor, through his column in the Review, de- 
plored the lack of interest of newspaper reporters in 
the splendid papers offered. Not until a speaker men- 
tioned- the use and abjise of corsets in a paper, '*The 
Importance of an Exact Knowledge of the Pelvic 
Articulation in Determining the Cprreet Poise of the 
Body," did a newspaper reporter perk up. Other 
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reporters hunted up the pretty girls in attendarrc^to " 
get their pictures for their papers. How little re- ; 
porters have changed through the years ! . . 
.' The, 25tli anniversary of the Association in 1910 
came and went wdthout fanfare. No mention of that 
milestone was made in connection with the convention ' 
or in the pages of the Review although in 1909 Persis 
B. McCurdy (Mrs. James H. McCurdy) presented a 
historical sketch in the Review anticipating the anni- 
versary. The fact that the cgnvention was held in 
Indianapolis as a joint meeting with the Department 
of Superintendents (NEA) and the American School 
Hygiene Association may account for the failure to- 
highlight the Silver Anniversary theme. 

The fiext convention of special note was during the ■ 
presi(iency of Dr. McKenzie. Born in Canada, he had 
been director of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at McGill University in Montreal before moving 
to the University of Pennsylvania in 1904! He took 
the 1912 convention to Montreal — it was the only one 
ever hel(^ outside the United States. Their royal high- 
nesses, the governor-general and the duchess of Con- 
naught, Avere the patrons of the convention. The edi- 
tor warned all delegates going to this February meet- 
ing to take along "heavy underclothing, leggings, 
overshoes, gloves, etc.," and it was reported that Dr. 
Sargent had challenged Dr. . Arnold to a curling 
match. Added to the excitement of February in Mon- 
treal was the prospect of the coming summer Olympic 
Games in Stockholm. Tour parties were forming; the 
tour to be led by William Skarstrom. announced 46 
days for $350. There ,was proud talk about the presi- 
dent's sculptured piece, ''The Joy of EfEort,'' which 
was to be unveiled in Stockholm, as a memorial to the 



Olympic Games presented by the International Olyrn- 
pic Committee. 

• The site of the 191'5 convention was Berkeley, Cali^ 
f ornia. This was the first meeting west of St. Louis. . 
President McKenzie had been commissioned as a tem^ 
porary lieutenant in the British Koyal Army Medical 
Corps, and the convention cabled him its greetings. 
This was the only Association convention ever pre- 
sided over by an officer in the British Army and in 
absentia at that. Although the United States was not 
then involved in the war and had every intention of 
not becoming involved, life in America was daily be- 
coming more colored'by it. The Review carried man^ 
articles on war and peace. Dudley Sargent's article, 
"Is War a Biological Necessity?" and Paul Phillips' 
"The Relation of Athletic Sports to. International 
Peace'' provoked much discussion. 

The subjects most discussed at conventions in the 
opening years of the 1900-15 period w,ere the follow-^ 
ing: ideals of physical education, values of gymnas- 
tics, folk and aesthetic dancing, athletics, physical edu- 
cation in the school curriculum, school hygiene, effi- 
ciency tests, and preparation of teachers. The Asso- 
ciation in 1913 set up a committee to study the cur- 
riculum of the normal schools of physical education. 

More Growing .Pains 

Throughout the early years of the new century, the 
Association had become increasingly alarmed over the 
movement to play down physical education in the 
schools in order to give physical education teachers 
time to teach hygiene. This was discussed with other 
educational groups at the 1910 convention in an effort 
to make- school inen understand that, while physical 
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education teachers were deeply interested in having 
hygiene taught in the schools, it should not be at the 
expense of physical education. 

At the same time the Association was ^oing through 
years of internal political upheaval. The New York 
and Boston leaders contended- for control. For the 
six years 1895 to 1901 the I'lassachusetts contingent 
had been in full command. Then the New. York lead- 
ers took over for two years. In 1903, with a new con- 
stitution^ the two groups shared ,the ofiBces and re- 
sponsibilities, but the decisions made by the Council 
could be canceled by the delegates at the conventions. 
"This played havoc not oilly with Gulick's first two 
years as president but also with contention programs. 
Rivalries and frequent haggling in open meetirigs over 
Association business took valuable time from papers 
and discussions and occasionally created bad feeling. 

Representation of local societies on the Council 
started in 1905, and the two areas vied with each 
other for the majority of these groups. By 1905 Dr. 
Gulick got' rules approved that took all business out 
of the delegates' hands and gave it fully to the Coun- 
cil. Then by 1907 the powers of the various city 
groups were cut by adding representation of state and 



district groups to the Couheih ^ 

But even these moves did not settle all the bicker- 
ing. .In December 1909, the Boston Society of Physi- 



cal Education, broke off relations with the APE A, 
because its leaders felt that the best interests of the 
Association were riot being served. A New Yorker had 
held the presidency for nine consecutive years, al- 
though in the 24 years from 1885 to 1909, there had 
been an even division of the presidency between the 
two groups. But the Boston ;Society meant business. 
It did not rejoin the.,.APEA until nine years later 
when a man from Maryland held the presidency. 
Reminiscing about this period, later, Sargent wrote : 

During this period the partisan spirit of the rival schools 
and gymnastic systems was rampant and it was difficult to 
get any reasonable or satisfactory discussions of the scien- 
tific papers presented. It was largely through the influence 
of Dr. Gulick that all of the association business and politi- 
cal controversies were finally taken out of the public meet- 
ings and put into the meetings of the Council. 

Dr. Sargent himself, given a cold shoul,d,er over his 
plans in 1901 for constitutional changes which would 
have broken- up the powers of little cliques, absented 
himself- from all meetings for a couple of years. 

President George L. Meylan remarked on the prob- 
lems of the times whien he declared in a letter . to the 
editor of the Review that the years 1905 thrpugh 



"i:911, covering his ana i^r. U-ulick's. terms of office, 
were "stormy times when politics , seriously marred 
our conventions and prevented progress. ' ' (When Dr, 




Meylan stepped out of the presidency in December 
1911 after completing five consecutive years, in office, 

" he had set a record matched by no other president. 
Sargent and Hartwell each served as president for 

• a total of five years but in broken terms.) 

Coining of Age 

The Committee on Teacher Training which had been 
at work for two years offered preliminary recom- 
. mendations in 1901 for qualifications to be" Considered 
•for admission to normal training courses, as follows: 
.18 years of age or older; high school graduation or 
the equivalent; courses completed in physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics, biology, and gymnastics; good 
health; endorsement as to character and fitness; and 
acceptance only on probatiofi. The Committee also 
outlined recommended requirements for a two-year 
training course, with a preference for three years, 
which covered physics, chemistry, anatomy, physi- 
ology, kinesiology, hygiene, first aid, anthropometry, 
" history of physical education, pedagogy, psychology, 
theory of gymnastics, voice training, medical gym- 
nastics, pathology, physiology of exercise, and school 
frnvprTimfinf. To thpsp wptp fic\c\p.c\ marphinty , naliSr, 



Hemenway of Boston in 1901; Gustavus Adolphus*^ 
King of Sweden; Angelo Mosso, the Italian physiol- 
ogist; Ferdinand Schmidt of Gerinany; Edward 



Hitchcock; and Dudley A. Sargent, all in 1905; Ed- 
ward M. Hartwell in 1909; Col. Sir Viktor Dalek of 
Sweden and Baron Emil von Schenckendorff of Ger- 
many in 1913; and Baron Pierre de Conbertin of . 
France in 1914. • " 

At the time of the Association's 25fti anniversary . 
in 1910, there were 47 foreign members. In 1905 the 
APEA was represented at the Second International- 
Congress of Sports and Physical Education in Brus- 
sels by President Luther Gulick and Clark Ilether- 
ington. 

Women in the United States did not as yet have 
equal suffrage' with men. ^'Out in the sticks'' they 
were still spoken of as females — even the Boston pa- 
pers advertised for '^female assistants" for -play- 
grounds — and women-'s- legs were still ''limbs,'.' But 
• apparently the women in the APEA were taking it all 
in their stride — and their stride could be quite long 
when they got into the orthopedic shoes most women 
physical education teachers> favored in those days. ^ 
Although men held the great majority of offices, in all 
probability this was not a bone of contention among- 
the women for they had as yet Imown nothiiig'else in 
the public and professional life in America. What- 

— eve3^di«agreemeuts-^ccuiTed-w4thin~t-he^ 

were not of the men versus women type at this time. 

, Geography, not sex, was the cause of conflict within 
the Association in the opening years of the twentieth 
century. 

By the time of World War I, the Battle of the Sys- 
tems" had about spent'^tself. Neither side won. Both 
went down together in the face of a new philosophy. 
Of its passing Dr. McKenzie said later: *'And now 
. . . these controversies have died down. We find that 
each of these systems has got its part to play in a well- 
rounded organization. They are like the instruments 
of a good orchestra, each coming in in its appropriate 
place and in its appropriate way. ' ' Other instruments 
had now come in to carry the theiije. 

Notes 

^The Association had changed its* <jiame in 1903 to the 
American Physi-cal Education Association. This was the Asso- 
ciation^S offlcial titl e until. 193.7. _ ' 

2Josephine Beiderhase, Ethel Perrin, Carl Schrader, 0. Ward 
Crampton, and Amos Alonzo Stagg are the only known living 
members who joined the Association in the nineteenth century. ^, 

^Occasionally through the early ^Fears someone other than 
the president of the Association was listed as president of the 
convention. This custom no doubt accounts in some measure 
for the errors later on in the listings of the various presidents' 
with their years of service. 

. '*The sixth member of the committee, Amy Morris Homans; 
did not . sit in on the meeting. She may not have made that ' 
same train, but even if she had, it is inconceivable that a lone 
woman, and of all people the very correct Miss Homans, would 
J have joined a group of men for a conference in so public a 
place as a railroad train. In those days, where could a group 
have assembled for a conference on a train except in the club 
car, which no self-respecting woman would ever have dreamed 
I of entering. - 



thenics, heavy gymnastics, exercises, athletics, and 
games. The Committee further recommended the 
granting of certificates and recognition of a rating to 
be known as Master of Physical Training" conferred 
either by the A A APE Council or a Board of Exam- 
iners to be appointed by the Council. 

Shortly after taking over the editorship of the 
Review, Dr. McCurdy introduced an important series 
of articles .on several subjects. The physiology of exer- 
cise was covered by C. Ward Crampton of New York 
City ; hygiene by Thomas A. Storey of Stanford Uni- 
versity ; physical examinations by George L. Meylan 
of Columbia University kinesiology by William Skar- 
strom of Columbia; and history by Fred E. Leonard 
of Oberlin College. The last two series later developed 
into important books. 

In spite of internal difficulties the Association en- 
joyed a steady growth. Beginning the century with 
1076 members from all states in the Uidon but fifteen, 
it had 1367 members from all states except three in 
"^'ID 15t T walnore st aTeTocie ti"es"Wr e~f orme^^ 
sin in 19D4 and Rhode Island in 1905. 

The Association's net income rose from $1,000 per 
year to between $5,000 and $10,000 per year. Only 
once in the entire period did it receive financial aid. 
This was in 1904 when Amy Morris Homans and 
Walter Channing, bcfth of Boston, donated $100 and 
$25 respectively toward the salary of the editor. 

Ten persons were awarded honorary memberships 
° to add to the earlier list of eight. They were Augustus 
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1915-1930 



A Time of Teacher Training and Testing 




When this era opened, the gentle and gracious R. 
Tait McKenzie was still in England, and the presi- 
diential reins were assumed by the brusque and rugged 
Ernest H. Arnold of the New Haven Normal'^Schdol 
of Gymnastics. Born in Germany, he was the third 
president in succession who was foreign Born. Arnold 
had been on the Council continuously since 1894 and 
continued to serve many years beyond, his presidency, 
rounding out 32 years of service to the organization 
when elected' to honorary membership in 1926. 
, As yet Dr. McKenzie was the only one of the Asso- 
ciation leaders drawn into the Great War in Europe, 
but Dr. Arnold's term was merely the calm before the 
storm. In his prlesidential address at the national con- 
vention in Cincinnati in April 1916, he called. atten- 
tion to the great need of the hour — "Preparedness" — 
and made a plea that the organization take care lest 
the rising tide of talk for military drill in the schools 
displace the more important physical training. 
. At the 1916 convention a Committee on, Prepared- 
ness was established which immediately drew up a 
resolution to send to Congress and the state legis- 
latures urging stepped-up physical training in ' all 
schools. A Committee for Promoting Physical Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools iwas also set up with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. Dudley Sargent drafted 



Program cover for the twenty-second American Physical Education Association Convention 
held at the Bellevue-Stratfocd Hotel, in Philadelphia, PA April 10th-i3th, 1918." 
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a model bill to introduce in Congress calling for re- 
'quired physical training 'Svitliout military features." 
Columbia University's John Dewey accepted the chair- 
manship of this committee, and some of the nation's 
best known educators served with him. Dr. Sargent 
representee^ the APEA. The bill was introduced in 
Congress in February 1917, and also in the general ^ 
assemblies of Mississippi, California, and Indiana. 

In 1917 the APEA assembled' for convention . in 
Pittsburgh. On the evening of April 5 Elizabeth 
Burchenal led the group in an evening of folk danc- 
ing, starting a custom that she herself carried on for 
many years and^^which continues today^- at health, 
physical education, ^d recreation conventions, state, 
' district, and national. That night the delegates were 
thrown into the greatest »excitement when the calls of 
''Extra! Extra sounded on? the streets. There were 
no radios as yet to break the news. The great head- „ 
lines rescd: ''United States has declared war on Ger- 
many. ' ' Early in thg morning President "William 
Burdick, M.D., of the Baltimore, Maryland public 
schools got a group together to draft resolutions. He 
then called the delegates together and the following 
resolution was passed: 

Whereas, The United States has this day declared -that" a 
state of war exists between this (ioun try and Germany; and' 

Whereas,'ln this crisis we belieye that there is need o| 
the best service that each man is able to give; therefore be it 

Besolved, That w'e the members of the American Physical 
Education Association in convention assembled, do offer 
to the President of the United States the services of its 
trained members for the conditioning' of troops, for the 
organiiiation of the recreational time of soldiers, or .for such 
other services as might call for the technical knowledge of 
this organization. 

Dr. McKeniiie, now back from Europe and serving 
•as head of the Therapeutics Section, followed up with 
a resolufioi^^om his group offering its services to 
assist in 'the medical treatment of wounded and con- 
valescent soldiers and sailors. Bound together, by the 
common anxieties, this convention became known as 
the "convention of good fellowship.*' The rivalries 
of the years before were now submerged in this com- 
mon dfsaster. The. country was at war! All were 
united in this one great common cause! , ^ 

As the war effort got under way,. 32 great mobiliza- 
tion camps, were set up, each with four men as recrea- 
tion directors. Five to eight recreation directors were 
brought into each of the officers' training camps 
Recreation director!? were also called for in co:n- 
mimities near all these camps. Many APEA members, 
both men and women, \vere drawn into this' work, sev- 
eral as regional directors. "Walter Camp of Yale Uni- 
versity organized a Senior Service in Patriotism for 
men over military age, and William G. Anderson pre- 
pared the graded gymn^astlc drill for this group. ' 

On August 3, 1917, James H. McCurdy, represent- 



ing the Training Camp Commission, sailed for France 
as director of physical activities for the YMCA with 
the American and Allied tr6ops, and President Bur- 
dick took over his duties as secretary-treasurer-editor. 
Alarmed at wliat would happen if everyone dashed off 
to war, he presented a plea in the November ReviSw 
to "stay on your job and work for the profession 
and urged members to promote compulsory physical 
education in the schools of all states. In the same 
issue, however, he printed a call from Dr. McCurdy 
in France which said : 

^ ' ... 
Social engineers are needed who can lay out big -programs 

and put them into action for large groups. Five hundred 

men will be needed for the work by May first. . . . One 

hundred are needed at once. Drs. Meylan, Naismith, and 

McCurdy are now in France. 

Dr. Burdick filled up both the November and De- 
cember issues with -articles from leaders oyer draft 
age who were overseas as recreation directors, begging 
more to come. Be'fore the year was over the YMCA 
of America had, at the request of the French Armyj . 
established 1-300 recreational centers for the French 
soldiers with George Meylan in charge ; George Braden 
was in a sinrilar position for the Italian Army. Joseph 
Raycroft had -been commissioned by the U.S. War 
Department as army athletic director. He -had 14 
physical educators (Commissioned as captains and sent 
overseas as athletic directors of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. Walter Camp held the same position . 
with the Navy, and he asked the colleges of the nation ' 
to loan their athletic trainers to work with. United 
States aviators. Thomas A.. Storey was made general 
inspector of physical training for the New York State 
Military Traiiiing Commission. C. Ward Crampton 
was one of his assistants. George Fisher, Luther H. 
Gulick, Amos Alonsio Stagg, Paul Phillips, E. B. De- 
Grootj and Frank Kleeberger were s^oon overseas with 
McCurdy and Meylan. These Association leaders laid 
the foundation for and pio;ieered the great athletic 
program of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

In 1918, home from France for a rest, Luther H.' 
Gulick died at his summer camp, surrounded by the 
Vermont lakes and woods lie so dearly loved. The 
APEA lost one of its most constructive and far- 
sighted leaders. 

Association V^ork 

In 19.18 the U. S. commissioner of education and 
the'*APE A approached the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation to seek its aid in educating lay people about 
the need for universal physical education. The NRA 
established the National Physical Education Service 
and in the next 20 years spen^ $250,000 on this serv-^ 
> ice. Thanks to it, most states did finally institute laws 
requiring physical education in the schools. 

Immediately following his election as . president, 
William Burdick started a Vigorous movement to bring 
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more organizations into affiliation with -the Associa- 
tion. He extended his campaign to include all physi- 
cal education sections of state teffchers' associations. 
As a result, the North American Gymnastic Union 
affiliated as a section^' in 1917 and the Y^/LGA Physical 
Directors Society in 1918. The School Medical in- 
spectors Society considered affiliation in 1917- It was 
the first strictly health group to contact the APE A, 
but nothing came of the plan; it was to be many more 
years before the health workers a a group apart from 
physical educators would join the ranks. President 
Burdick, on a directive from the Executive Committee, 
approached William A. Stecher, president of the 
Physical Training Section 6f the NEA, to see if this 
group would be. interested in affiliating with the 
APEA's Public School Section, but nothing came of it. 

President Burdick.fourid the load of all four offices 
along with his regular position too much after five 
months of Dr. McCurdy 's absence, so he recommended 
that the Council hire Mrs. McCurdy as acting secret 
tary-treasurer-editor until her husband returned. In 
1919 the Council asked Dr. McCurdy to take on the 
APEA work as a paid, full-time position. IJmvilling - 
to give up his work at Spiiingfield completely, he 
offered to take on the APEA wotk ha^f-time with his \ 
wife staying on as his part-time assistant." This ar-. 
rangement was approved and lasted'*through 1929. *^ 

. In 1920 the Association ventured upon a new path. 
For the first time, the presidency' moved away from 
the Eastern seaboard and went to a Midwe^ternerj 



Dudley B. Reed, M.D., of the University of Chicago, 
former, president of the Middle West Society. Ethel 
Perrin of the Detroit public schools was elected as tlie 
single vice-president. *- ' 

When 'Dr. Meylan resigned in 1920 as chairman of 
the long-standing Committee on Standardization of 
Teacher Training in Physical Education, President 
Reed appointed Wilbur P. Bowen to take his place. 
He brought in a report outlining a recommended 120- 
hour course which the Council officially apprpved. 

Under Dr. Reed'S" presidency a new "constitution 
(the fifth one) was adored which made a real at- 
tempt to meet. the needs of a geographically expand- 
ing organization. Wisely, it did ^not define the dfs- 
tricts, leavingvit up ,to each district. to feel its own 
'w&,y in regard ta#the territory it would cover. This 
new constitution defined the Association objectives as 
^^to awaken a wide and intelligent interest jn physi- 
cal education; to acquire and disseminate knowledge 
concerning it; to promote such universal physical edu- 
cation as will proyide well-trained teachers and secure 
adequate programs for the nation.'' • ' ' . . 

'A memorable year was 1922, when the APEA could, 
for tb.e. first time, -boast of having members from every 
state in the Union. There were tilso 73 members from 
foreign countries. Total >membership was 2467. 

Although the Association was making rapid growth 
•in members, it was often In dire financial straits. A 
special finance committee was set up by President 
Reed to raise an "endowment fufid. All members were 
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asked to make a $2 eoiitributioa, and a sustaiuing 
membership of $10 was established. 
! In 1922 the. U. S. secretary of war called a confer- 
ence in Washington on the training of youth for cit-. 
izenslnp and national defense. The establishment of 
standards for participation of youth in athletics, 
sports, and games was referred to the APEA through 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation which had 
but recently been organized.^ The Association ap- 
pointed a nationaLcommittee with James H. Mc Curdy 
as chairman to develop ways of measuring motor 
ability (the term used at that time). The ambitious 
work of the committee was supported by a grant of 
$1,000 from the Laura Spelman Kockefeller Founda- 
tion. The committee's report, published in* the De- 
cember 1924 Review, described tests for four main 
a^ctivities: (1) free exercises; (2) girls and boys ath- 
letics (track) ; (3) the team games of football, soccer, 
field hockey, basketball, volleyball, and baseball and 
(4) apparatus activities. Complete test instructions 
and scoring- tables were provided. 

Women's Special Interest 

President Arnold took a particular interest in wom- 
en 's work and revived the "Women's Section that had 
existed briefly in 1914. He urged the women to estab- 
4ish a strong section and to affiliate so that they might 
have a representative on the Council. But the women 
^e'l'e'-not united. Those who wanted a section at all 
.hoped that it might be a group of college women 
teaclxers; similar to the College Gymnasium Directors 
Society which the men had. This controversy between 
the college women teachers who wanted a section of 
their ow^n and the Council members of the APEA 
who wanted a Women's' Section open to all women 
lasted for several years. In 1917, President Burdick 
tried to ^et the independent Eastern and Midwest- 
ern groups of college women teachers together to form 
a national group to affiliate with APEA.^ Finally 
in the 1920 's a College Women's Section was estab^ 
lished, open to all/women teaching in colleges. A^sec- 
"^ tion open to all Women has never materialized. 

President Arnold also set up a committee to study 
" the standardization of athletics for wome"^i, naming 
Flo^nce^Sbmers of the Cleveland public schools as 
dhaifr^an. At the closing Council meeting on Decem- 
*■ ber 30, 1916, a standing Committee oh Women's Ath- 
* letics was created. The new president, -Dr. Burdick, 
named the follow iiig coriimittee personnel: Elizabeth 
Burchenal of Ne^' York City, chairman, Ethel Perrin 
of Detroit, Elizabeth Bates of Brown University, 
Blanche Trilling of the University of Wisconsin, 
.Florence Alden of the Baltimore Athletic League, 
Winifred Tilden of lo.wa State College, Maude Cleve- 
land of the University of California, Uoui's'R. Burnett 
of the Sargent School, and E. A. Peterson of Cleve- 
land. The first meeting of fhe committee was called 



during the convention at Pittsburgh in April 1917. 
Within two years, subcommittees for basketball, track, 
hockey, and-swimmi-ng were established^ - - 

The committee tried to get a place on the 1918 con- 
vention program but failed. After repeated efforts 
the committee at last met with success, in 1922 with 
Dudley B. Reed in the presidency. So as not to stir 
up the alarmists over what to them might seem a 
rising tide of a femin' t movement within the Wom- 
en's Athletic Committee, President "'Reed- tactfully 
scheduled their meeting as a Women's Section meeting 
•under the auspices of the Women's Athletic Commit- 
• tee. A group opposing the Womeii's Athletic Com- 
mittee was the very group pushing for a Women's 
Section, so they were mollified. 

During the year 1922 the Amateur Athletic Union 
asked the Women's Athletic Committee to affiliate with 
it, but the women voted a loud * 'No" and at the same 
time entered a protest with the AAU against Ameri- 
can ^women participating in the track and field meet 
to be held in Paris in- August 1922. At the Spring- 
field convention in 1923 the Women's Athletic Com- 
mittee called an open meeting and gave approval to 
resolutions passed by the newly formed Women's 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 
Both these groups were concerned with the establish- 
ment of proper safeguards for the health and welfare 
of girls and women and wanted to avoid exploitation 
and commercialism. They also sought to head .off 
efforts by the Amateur Athletic Union to control ath- 
letics for women. 

Further Development of Sections and Districts 

Throughout the war years the work of the sections 
gave way to the pressure of war-related work. It is 
difficult to find records of any activity for them until 
1921 when the old Public School Section was revived 
under George Wittich of Milwaukee, the Therapeutics 
Section was revived under Harry E., Stewart of New 
Haven, and a new group appeared, the Playground 
and Recreation Section under W. D. Champlin of 
Philadelphia. By 1927 the latter had died out to be 
revived as a Recreation Section which was headed 
for many years by William Burdiek. A Research Sec- 
tion was established under the leadership of .Fred- 
erick Rand Rogers, New York state director, in 1928, 
Two others were recognized in 1929, the YWCA Sec- 
tion under Edith Gates of the National YWCA and. 
the City Directors Section under A. P. Way of New 
York City. 

In 1927 the Women''s Athletic Committee was given 
recognition ^'bf sorts" as a -section, to keep the peace 
with the more insistent women, yet was announced as 
''not really official" to placate the men who we^e 
adamant against recognizing a committee as a section. 
The women gladly .accepted this .subterfuge so they 
•could get on with their work, which could be forward- 
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ed better if theytcould function as a section. (The 
National Section on Women's Athletics was finally 
officially organized and recognized in 1932.) 

District matters received attention again under 
Ernest 11/ Arnold. George Ehler, backed by McCurdy, 
*sout^xit greater freedom for all sections of the country 
in carrying on their o\vn district affairs. The new con- 
stitutional plan called for three districts — East Coast, 
West Coast, and a Middle section- — each extending 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. President Arnold 
appointed three district counselors to organize each 
district. The Eastern District organized in 1918-19, 
but without the southern coastal states. The Western 
District was organized in 1918 with the help of Clark 
Hetherington, who had previously founded the Middle 
West Society and was now California state director. 
Its first convention was helc|^,at Berkeley with Charles 
Hunt, a Boy Scout executi;^;fe| as president. However, 
this district lasted only five'; years because it found 
its area too large to cover. 

The Middle West Society rejected the plan com- 
pletely and refused affiliation. However, Dudley 
Reed, Middle West Society president, invited Dr. 
McCurdy to attend the 1917 Middle West convention 
and to sit in on the Council meeting. McCurdy asked 
for a cooperative meeting of the APEA and the 
Middle. West Society in 1919, and one was held at 
Chicago. In a further conciliatory move by the 
APEA, the December 1918 Rcvicio was dedicated to 
the Middle West Society. 

© „ : — ~ — 



District., groups were brought into official repre- 
sentation, :X)n the Council for the first time in 1918. 
Carl Schrader of the Sargent School' was accepted 
as representing the Eastern District, and Wilbur P. 
Bowen of Ypsilanti, Michigan, was invited to sit in as 
a guest to represent the Middle West group which 
still remained independent. By 1919 the ^ APEA had 
the country organized from coast to coast even if not 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf. 

Convention Highlights 

By the time the 1918 convention rolled around, the 
United States was deep in the Great War. Prices for. 
everything had soared sky high. Hotel rates had 
jumped from $1 to $2.50 per day of the year before 
to $3 to $5 per day. For the first time since 1913 three 
groups were meeting in the year: the 33-year-old 
APEA at Philadelphia in April, the six-year-old 
Middle West Society at Detroit in May, and the brand 
new Western District of the APEA, as it was called, 
for the first time in Berkeley in July. This year for 
the first time also preconvention meetings were sched- 
uled. 

The year 1919. found the Great War ended. The 
cooperative endeavor of the' APEA and the Middle 
West Society for a convention in Chicago was a great 
success. Martin Foss of the YMCA Training School 
in Chicago (nervv George Williams College), as presi- 
dent of the Middle West Society, gave the opening 
address welcoming the national Association to the 
Middle West. - ' * * 
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The fircit of the three conventions under President 
Dudley Eeed wa^ held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in New York in Apr^ 1920 and featured a conven- 
tion banquet.. The toastinaster, George Fisher of the 
International YMCA, took this occasion, the 35th 
anniversary of the organization, to pay tribute to the 
four past presidents who were deceased — Blaikie in 
1904, Hitchcock in 1911, Seaver in 1915, and Gulick 
in 1918! The founder, William G. Anderson, was 
present, and he spoke of the founding of the organiza- • 
tion just as he did again 15 years later at the Golden 
Anniversary meeting. Dudley A. Sargent, then 71 
years old, talked about his 50 years of teaching. 

In his first presidential address, taking cognizance 
of the growing enthusiasm for teats and testing. Dr. 
Reed said in part : 

We yearn for definite, logical, unwasteful methods- of pro- 
cedure and concrete, laboratory proof of accomplishment. 
We long for figures which do not lie. . . . We would have 
standards of efficiency and tests- of progress, measurements 
and proofs. Properly applied these things may be good. ., . . 
If they tend to make us forget the immeasurable elements 
of human nature . . . they are not unraixed good. . . The 
greatest things in human experience and the most real are 
the least tangible. The weight of - a mother's love would not 
cause your balance beam to quiver. The patriotism of a 
boy in khaki is not measured in foot pounds. The calorim- 
eter will not record the beauty of a sunset on a mountain 
lake or a perfectly executed string quartet. Your tape is 
not long enough to encii^cle happiness nor your calipers 
accurate enough to evaluate the grief of a child with a 
broken toy. But such ar? the things that make up life. Such 
are the things which determine personality. ... To forget 
individual human nature in the lust for figures is to handi- 
cap ourselves in the face of opportunity. ... In certain 
respects those of us who are teaching athletic teams are the 
best educators of us all. We know that the best results are 
not obtained by treating all individuals by rule of thumb. 
We have learned to prod the sluggard, to curb the impetu- 
ous, to inspirit the cowardly, to encourage the sensitive, to ' 
humor the petulant, to make the poor man good and the 
good man better. And this we do by recognizing not only 
what the tape shows but also the mental and moral qualities 
which make one person unlike another, . . . Would it hot 
be well for us whose privilege it is to work with individuals 
on so intimate a footing to take cognizance of man as he is, 
the imponderable as ^vell as the ponderable? . . , Might we 
not all be better men if we were lyiore scientific, and better 
scientists if we were more human? i 



In 1921 the Association ventured once- more to the 
West Coast for a con;i>^ion at Oakland, California. 
The next year the national meetii^ in Detroit, 
but the Middle West Society had its own meeting a 
month earlier at Des Moines. This year was the first 
during which there were as many, as four conven- 
tions — three district meetings, and the national con- 
vention. 

Dr. Reed was succeeded as president by Carl L. 
Schrader, a member of the Council for 20 years who 




had just been appointed the first state supervisor of 
physical education for the Commonwealth of Massa^- 
chusetts. Schrader is now 88" years old and is the 
earliest past president still living. The 1923 conven- 
tion was held in his home state at Springfield, and 
the attendance of 1169 was the best ever. The con- 
vention theme was ''Standards for Measuring Prog- 
ress.'' James H. McCurdy was signally honored at this 
convention by the presentation of a beautiful watch 
and chain. It was given on behalf of the National 
Council by Past-President Reed who paid fitting trib- 
ute to McCurdy as one ** patient in tribulation, not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.'' At a time when there was growing dissatis- 
faction with the APEA by the Middle West Society, 
this presentation by the first national president from 
the Midwest was a gracious ^gesture to ease tension 

• and promote a spirit of cooperation. 

At its 1923 meeting the Council made a recommen- 
dation to the next program committee to ask speakers 
**not to read their papers in full but to. speak to the 
audienc'e." How many^long-suffering convention del- 
egates in the years to come would add their vote to 
this request! * r 

In writing the history of the Association for this 
period, it is necessary to talce note of some of the pro- 
fessional controversy which developed among the 
members, particularly over program and methods. 
For example, the editor of the Review wrote a very 
favorable review of a new book by Jesse Feiring Wil- 

' liams in the January 1923 number but made this 
comment: '*The author seems unduly\critical of the 
older methods and to assume that the o^lder methods 
still in use are used from choice, when, in many cases, 
the more formal types of work are used more largely 
because of lack of adequate equipment 2or any other 
type of work." William A. Stecher of the Phila- 
delphia public schools, speaking at the Springfield 
convention, also took exception to Williams' criticism 
of the older activities and is quoted in the Review for 
September 1923 as saying: 

I cannot therefore agree with Dr. Williams when he says 
that pupils "hate" the work presented in typical gym- 
nasiums. ... In fact, I am not afraid to say that in the 
hands of a skilful teacher a lesson composed -mostly of 
formal work can be made enjoyable. I also am willing to 
say that in the hands of a poor teacher a lesson composed 
mostly of informal work can be made most uninteresting.' 

Between December 1922 and July 1924, the Asso- 
ciation lost three of its most prominent pioneer mem- 
bers — Dudley A. Sargent, Edward M. Hartwell, and 
Fred E. Leonard — three truly great men. 

The problem of maintaining adequate standards in , 
professional curriculums continued to be a major con- 
cern. By 1927, 34 states had laws concerning physical 
education so that the demand for teaehers increased 
tremendously. To meet this situation many colleges 
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jumped into the preparation of physical education 
teachers. Between 1920 and 1927 the number of in- 
stitutions offering professional physical education 
work nearly doubled, from 80 to 150. 

The Association cooperated with James F. Rogers, 
M.D., of the TJ. S. Bureau of Education in calling the 
first of two conferences of teacher training institu- 
tions in Washington in May 1925. Forty representa- 
tives attended, and they too recognized the need for 
a national study of physical education preparation. 
' The National Council was asked to do this with the 
cooperation of Dr. Rogers and the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. "Wilbur Bowen was appointed chairman of a 
committee for this job (upon his death Dr. McCur'dy 
took over as chairman). The work of the committee, 
however, was hampered by lack of money, for the 
- Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation turned down 
a request for $20,000. The committee wanted to visit 
schools and again made an effort to get financial help. 
No money was forthcoming, so the committee's pre- 
liminary report at the Council meeting in 1929 was 
based on a study of catalogs and correspondence. 

A notice in the Review for June 1929 stated that 
one of the country's oldest private schools of physical 
education, the Sargent School of Physical Education, 
was to become part of the Boston University School 
of Education, This illustrated the fact that the era 
of private schools was coming to an end. The trend 
of professional education was evident in the announce- 
. ment that while the three-year course would be 'con- 
tinued, a four-year course for the bachelor's degree 
would beanstituted. A handful of private schools of 
physical education still remained in operation, but 
their days too were numbered. 

Two other important committees reported ^results 
of some hard work and study. In 1927 Allen Ireland, 
Connecticut state director, was appointed head of a 
committee to study state curriculum requirements. 
After two years the committee completed its work ^ 
and published a report in the Journal^ for September 
1930. A second committee, with Carl Schrader as 
chairman, was invited by the Superintendents Asso- 
ciation of the National Education Association. to pre- 
pare a report on the junior 'and senior high school 
curriculum. The work of jthe committee received 
widespread distribution through publication in the 
■ 1928 Yearbook of the Superintendents Association, in 
the 1928 Review for March, April, and May, and as 
a separate pamphlet sold by the AREA. 

Another instance of Association cooperation was its 
participation in the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation called by President Calvin Coolidge in 
1924 to promote conservation, of natural resources 
and outdoor recreation. The Council voted to give 
$50 to this work. 

The Association faced several serious problems dur- 
ing the latter half of this period. The most important 



one centered on the national growth of the member- 
ship and the need for adequate representation for all 
parts of the country. The Middle West Society con- 
tinued apart from the APEA and was critical of the 
national Association on the following specific counts: 
(1) it was not democratic enough, (2) it did not rec- 
ognize young people in the profession, (3) its dues 
were too high for most teachers to pay, ^4) it took all 
convention income when it met with the district, and 
(5) its business meetings were always held in the 
East and dominated by Eastern members. 



Women's role in the 
national physical education 
and athletic movements ^ 
continued to stir 
controversy. For some, 
the issue was feminism; 
for others, representation. 



These matters began to corde up in the Natioinal 
Council meetings. In reply to a letter from Jay B.^ 
Nash, then superintendent cf playgrounds, Oakland, 
California, recommending Ihe election of .officers at 
the national convention, Executive Secretary Mc- 
Curdy stated at the January 1925 Council meeting: 

There is no time to discuss routine business and 
elect officers at a busy convention.'' This" had been 
the custom in the early years but was changed for the 
reason cited. McCurdy recommended that an official 
representative from each district be sent at Associa- 
tion expense to attend the annual meeting, but this 
was not acted upon. In 1928 the National Council 
turned down a proposal for the election of two addi- 
tional members to the Executive Committee from the 
j&oor at the convention, but it voted to add. two mem- 
bers to the Committee elected by the Council itself. 

In spite of these and other difficulties, there was 
evidence of more cooperation between the Middle 
West Soiciety and the national Association. Whereas, 
some ill-feeling arose in 1922 because the APEA met. 
at Detroit and the Middle West Society held its own 
meeting at Dbs Moines, the president of the Middle. 
West Society, Margaret McKee of Des Moines, invited 
the APEA in 1926 to meet in that city the next year. 
The president of the APEA at this time was the sec- 
ond Midwesterher to have the honor, C. W. Savage 
of Oberlin College, the only college athletic director 
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ever to be president. The 1927 national convention 
was held at Des Moines and was for the first time 
referred to as a joint meeting'' with a district so- 
ciety. At the Middle West Council meeting in* 1929^ 
both APEA President Frederick Maroney, M.D., of 
the Atlantic City schools and Dr. McCurdy were 
present by invitation of Middle West President Mabel_ 
Lee, to discuss common problems. The Middle West 
Society' thus played a very active part in initiating^ 
and bringing about vital changes that w^ere soon to 
occur iji the Association. ^ 

The growth of physical education in the southern 
part of the country "culminated in the organization of 
a Southern District in 1927 with McCurdy 's help and 
presence. The first president was A. D. Browne, 
M.D,, of Peabady College who presided at the first 
convention- in 1928 at Atlanta, Georgia. 

The ever-present financial problem demanded at- 
tention. Dues were increased from $3 to $5 in 1922. 
The purchase of new equipment in 1922 cost $2,000' 
for which there was uo money. The Council recom- 
mended that each Council member try to raise $100 
through sustaining memberships, personal gift, or 
new advertising. Dr. Arnold pledged $100 on the 
spot as he did so often to help the Association, and 
smaller amounts were promised by others. This finan- 
cial assistance by individuals through gifts and sus- 
taining memberships of $10 a year occurred time and 
time again and is pertinent proof of the genuine con- 
cern these men and women had for their Association. 
We t0i\3,y seldom appreciate this loyalty. Good news 
came in 1925 when McCurdy reported that the Ass'D- 
ciation was out of debt' for the first time since the war. 

An interesting part of Association business w^as the 
sale of books. In 1911 the Association began to sell 
books as a service to members because at that time 
there were no large companies specializing in physical 
education books. This developed into quite a sizable 
and profitable business, and sale^ reached a peak of 
$11,811 in 1925. Receipts then began, to decline, and 
at the 1928 convention there were four book com- 
panies with special exhibits, all competing with the 
APEA booth. As a result, book sales by the. APEA 
were discontinued that year. 

. Tucked away on page '126 of the February 1927 
Review was the first preconvention notice concerning 
travel for those planning to come by automobile. The 
previous mode of transportation had" always beeri 
train. Detailed instructions were given for surfaced 
routes. , 

The 1928 convention met in Baltimore, but the Na- 
tional Council canceled the. 1929 convention sched- 
uled for Indianapolis when it learned that the Middle . 
West Society w^as meeting in Chicago. This was the 

. first year without a national convention since 1908. 
,'In the December 1929 number of the Review- ap- 
peared an editorial entitled ^^Resignation of an Edi- 



tor." This was the matter-of-fact announcement by 
Dr. McCurdy that he had completed .24 years as edi- 
tor and" would be succeeded by Elmer D. Mitchell of 
the University of Michigan. For 23 of these years 
James li. McCurdy had also served as secretary and 
treasurer. He summarized with justifiable pride the 
..^'^rowth of the Association during these years. The 
Review changed from four issues to nine issues an- 
nually in 1908 and to ten issues in 1922. The number 
of .pages increased from 316 to 950. Earned budget 
went from $2,323,84 in 1906. to $27,608.85; member- 
ship and subscribers. increased from 792 to 3718; ad- 
vertising and miscellaneous receipts grew from 
$517.84 to $11,690.55. • 

Here was a man who gave' unsparingly of himself 
to serve the Association, and it would be inipossible ' 
to catalog all of Dr. McCurdy 's specific contributions. 
Gratitude should be expressed also to his wife, Persis 
B. McCurdy,. who faithfully served as assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer-editor for over a decade. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. McCurdy were later voted hon- 
orary members of the Association. In the late 1920 's 
honorary memberships were also awarded to William 
G. Anderson, Ernest H. Arnold, and William A. 
Stecher, in recognition of their many years of service 
to the Association.. 

It can be said that 1915 to 1930 was a period of 
growing pains with their associated discomfort and 
annoyance. Created in the East and nurtured primar- 
ily by Eastern people, the Association had now grown . 
to include members from every state in the Union. 
For the preceding period, membership increased from 
1076 in 1900 to 1367 in 1915— a gain of 291 members. 
But the increase from 1915 to 1930 was 4366 mem- 
bers. It was during this 'period, then, that the dis- 
cussions were held, differing opinions expressed, and 
common agreements reached for the benefit of the 
Association. The groundwork was laid for a new 
structure — an American Physical Education Associa- 
tion truly democratic in procedure and truly national 
in scope. 

Notes 

lEighfc members of the Board of. Governors of the new NAAF 
'were APEA members: Dudley Reed; James H. McCurdy; 
William Burclick; Blanche Trilling, chairman of the APEA's 
Women's Athletic Committee; Henry Kallenberg and John 
Brown, Jr., representing the YMGA's; William A. Stecher 
representing the.NAGU; and Joseph Raycroft and Amos 
Alonzo Stagg representing the NCAA. 

2Amy Morris Homans of Welle'sley . College had organized 
the Eastern group in 1909. Gertrude Dudley of the University 
of Chicago formed the Midwestern group in 1917. These two 
groups, along with a Western group that was established in 
1921, did get together in 192iJo form the National Association 
of Physical T^ducation for College Women, as it is known today. 
It affiliated with the APEA in 1931. 

3ln 1930, the Association ceased puMcation of the old 
Review and published two periodicals, the Journal of Health 
and Physical ^Education and the Research Quarterly/ (see the 
article on AATIPER's periodicals, page 74). 
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1930-1945 

A Time of Affiliation and Research 



Times were indeed changing for tlie American people 
as the decade of the 1930 's began. In addition to vast 
social and cultural change, the Depression contributed 
to significant economic adjustments as the dream of 
permanent prosperity was shattered. In national 
politics the election of Franldin D. Rooseyelt as Presi- 
dent inaugurated the New Deal ^Yith its sweeping 
changes that affected the lives of all Americans. 

It may accurately be said that there was also a 
"New Dear* for the American Physical Education 
Association which preceded its political counterpart 
by several years. This may be shown by five illustra- 
tions, as outlined here. 

Two Association Periodicals 

Evidence of the APE A "New Deal'' most obvious 
to the members was the first number of the new 
Journal of Health and Physical Education which they 
received in January 1930. This periodical represented 
a merger of the American Physical Edncation.EelneWy 
begun in 1896, and. the Pentathlon magazine started 
in 1928 by the Middle West Society. Elmer D. 
Mitchell of the- University of Michigan had been^ 
editor of the Pentathlon and was invited by the na- - 
tional Association to become editor of ihB' Jo^irnal. 
The new publication was d<^signed to be national in 
scope and to feature nontechnical articles of interest to 
all readers. Pictures were to be extensively used and 
special columns instituted "Physiology at the Serv- 
ice of Physical Education'* by Arthur. H Steinhaus 
of George Williams College appeared for several 
years; Around the Coimtry** by James E. Rogers, 
field secretary for the Association, contained newsy 
briefs for oyer a decade; and "How We Do It*' has 
continued its practical tips to the present day. Space 
was given for section, state, and district association* 
news in each issue. 

A most important change was to cut the price of a 
membership and Journal subscription from $5 to $2. 
This wrtS done at. the insistence of the new editor who ' 
wanted to price the magazine for the rank and file 
of teachers. It was not a result of the stock market 
crash in October 1929 and actually was authorized' 
before that incident. This reduction was a primary 
reason for a jump of ovier 2000 members between/ 
1929 and 1930. The $2 price remained in effect until 
1941 when it was raised to $2.50. 



A second example of the "New Deal*' in the APEA 
was the initiation of the Research Quarterly in March 
1930. The possibility of such a publication had been 
discussed by the National Council three years earlier 
but was dropped for financial reasons. The formation 
of the Research Section in 1928 reflected a renewed 
and growing interest in research which had always 
been present in the activities of the Association. An- 
other reason for starting the Research Quarterly was 
to offer some iticentive for members of the Association 
to continue paying $5 after the Journal subscription 
alone was reduced. Although good research articles 
were hard to get at first, the rapid development of 
graduate education soon made its influence felt, and in 
March 1934 the first supplement to the Research 
Quarterly was sponsored by the University of Iowa. 
Geor[];e Williams, Springfield, Wellesjey, Boston Uni- 
versity, and the National Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women produced ad- 
ditional supplements in the next seven years. The 
Association gave $100 toward the cost of these supple- 
ments and the sponsoring institution paid the rest. 
The publication of research articles by the Quarterly 
enabled the Journal to concentrate on more popular 
and less technical articles.- The old Rehiew had tried 
to do both to some extent. High standards of the Quar- 
terly have been maintained through the years by a 
Board of Editors composed of outstanding researchers, 

A new constitution and by-laws were approved iii 
1930, incorporating . several • important changes de- 
signed to make the Association more representative of 
the country as a whole and to promote democratic 
procedures. The new constitution required that the 
Legislative Council (replacing the National Council) 
meet at the time and place of the national convention 
rather than during Christmas vacation in New York 
City as had been the custom for years. Furthermore, 
the Legislative Council was to elect two members at 
large to the Executive Committee.. In a move to 
strengthen the state and district organizations, city 
and local societies no longer had a representative on 
the Legislative Council. Another important change 
was the formation of a Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of the national president and a representative 
of each district to solicit nominations from the mem- 
bership and to submit three names for each office. 
This important change was originally proposed undier 
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the presidency of Mabel Lee and went into effect for 
the first time in 1934 when Strong Hinman of . the 
Wichita, Kansas, public schools was elected president. 
This plan has continued to the present. These organi- 
zational changes alleviated much of the conflict and 
. dissension ^yhich earlier existed between the various 
state and district associations and the national As- 
sociation. 

First Woman President 

At the Council meeting in December 1930, a woman 
was elected presidrat for the first time in history. 
This honor went to Mabel Lee of the University of 
Nebra.ska, who was at the time vice-president of the 
Association and immediate past-president of the 
Middle West Society. Women previously had achieved 
the vice-presidency, but it was largely an honorary 
office with little .real re^onsibility. The second woman 
president was Mary C. Coleman of the North Carolina 
Colle.ire for Women at Greensboro who served in 
1933-34 aud^iivas the first Southerner to be elected to 
a national office. The election of these and subsequent 
women leaders was a fitting climax to the long years 
of service rendered by women to the Association from • 
the day of its founding. 

A fifth example of the ''New Deal'' in the APEA 
was the presentation of the first Fellowship Awards 
to outstanding leaders of the profession -at the 1931 
convention in Detroit. Th^s was a project conceived 
and carried through by President Frederick Maroney. 
Ten women and 38* men were honored as the Associa- 
tion paid long- overdue homage to such early leaders 
as Amy Morris Homans (then 82 years old), Delphine 
Hanna, Jessie H. Bancroft, Elizabeth Burchenal, 
Ethel Perrin, Thomas D. Wood, William A. Stecher, 
William G. Anderson, George Wittich, Clark Hether- 
ington, James Naismith, Amos Alonzo Stagg, and 
Henry Suder. Twelve of these men were turjiers— 
eloquent testimony to the important role which 
German-American leaders have played in the history 
of Ainerican. physical education. 



These significant changes within the Association, 
however, were soon overshadowed by the sweep of 
events outside the profession. The deteriorating eco- • 
QOmic situation and the onset of the Great Depression 
challenged the very existence- of physical education 
itself in many areas of the country. Physical educa- » 
tion, along with .art and music, was considered a frill. • 
which could be discarded to help cut expenses. Super- 
visors of physical education were eliminated to pare 
educational pay rolls. 

The Great Depression Brings a Crisis 

A crisis was, reach in the fall of 1932 during the 
p^^idency of Jesse Feiring Williams of. Columbia 

- University. He responded to calls for help by or- 
ganizing a national committee on physical education 
which prepared a pamphlet entitled Physical Edu- 
cation Today. It was printed by the thousands and 
distributed where needed. Secretary-editor .Mitchell 
prepared a 92-page Journal for March 1933 (about 
30 pages more than usual) with special articles by 
selected authors stressing the relation of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation to modern life. Twenty 
thousand copies of this issue and extra copies of the 
April Journal were printed and sent free of charge . 
to superintendents, principals, board of education 
members, and others. The Association, represented 
by Mitchell, supported 'the formation of local citizens' 
councils to work for obtaining the greatest possible 
benefits from public funds and to halt indiscriminate 

.budget slashing. In the fall of 1934 the Association 
sent out publicity to 2000 physical education directors 
for use during American Education Week. 
■ President Mary Coleman appointed two additional 
committees in the crisis. One was the National Pub- 
licity 'Committee to promote public relations with 
educational associations, civic groups, alnd others. A 

• second committee was to assist unemployed^ teachers 
by providing information about federal programs of 
relief. A later aid was a promotion handbook to sup- 
port physical education programs, published in. 1937. • 
It is difficult to -gauge the effectiveness of these, 
actions, but physical education held its place in the 
curriculum fairly well. This was the opinion of the 
Association's field representative, James E. Rogers, 
whose travels about the . country gave him an abun- 
dance of first-hand ,_^evi<lence.' Rogers himself did a 
great deal of highly effective work with state associa- 
tions, civic groups, and state legislators to help hold 
the place of physical education hi the school curricu- 
lum. He was instrumental in the task of helping 
states secure physical education, legislation and ap- 
point quairfied state directors. 

The 1933 national convention was scheduled for 
Louisville, Kentucky, and some Council members 
thought that it should be postponed because of gen- 
eral conditions. However, the officers felt that it . 
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The 1985 district association organization was first formally established in the revision of the AAHPER Constitution which was approved in 1930. 
The Central District, founded in' 1934, includes Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming; 
The Eastern District, founded in 1919, Includes Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colupibia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire,' 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virgin islands; The Midwest District, founded in 1934; includes Ulihois,. 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia; Wisconsin; The Northwest District, founded in 1931, includes Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton; The Southern District, founded in 1928, includes Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky,. Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia; The Southwest District, founded In 1935 Includes Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah. ■ . ' 



should be held and would provide a welcome relief 
to the many besetting problems of the time. The con- 
vention met and the number of delegates was not 
large, but they had a wonderful; relaxing time, thanl^s 
to Louisville's famed Southern hospitality. Delegates 
agreed unanimously that national conditions could 
not get any worse I 

The Association itself weathered the depression 
remarkably well. The following tabic shows member- 
ship totals for a seven-year period : 

1930 • 5,733 1933 5^892 

• 1931 6,269 • 1934 ' , .6,002 

1932 6,704 . 1935 6,479 

1936 7,501 

The lowest mimhor of 5892 for 1933 was still 159 
more than the membership in 1930. Total iiicome 
dropped during this period particularly because of 
the loss of advertising in the Journal. Several com- 
panies maintained their advertisements simply" as a 
service to the .Association and not because they, ex- 
pected .any business.' The national Association regu- 
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larly rebated 50 cents for each membership to the • 
state association for its support and help. ' • 

In spite of these serious difficulties and the expense 
of the Research Quarterly j the Association's financial 
report showed a deficit in only two years. "The largest 
was incurred in 1933, as a direct resalt of printing 
the 20,000 copies of the March 1933 Journal and other 
materials mentioned previously. It was deliberately 

. done because'' an Association with money would be 
useless if there were no program in the schools. 

At the start of this period there were 22 state as- 
sociations. The year 1931 was an auspicious one as 
six more were added: Colorado, Illinois, Maine, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Utah. However, it was 
not until 1941 when Idaho and Wyoming were added 
that all 48 states and the District of Columbia were ' 
represented on the Legislative Council at the same 
time". • . , . 

The present district organization was completed in 
tifese years. The new constitution of 1930 established 

"five districts — Eastern, Southern, Midwest, North- 
west, and "Southwest — but only the first three were 
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ganized. in 1931, and the Southwest District came into 
being. four years later. The huge Midwest District 
divided in 1933, and a new Central District was 
created out of the states west of the Mississippi River. ^ 
The first Central District convention was held in 1934. 
There has been no further change except that 
Wyoming was subsequently moved from the North- 
west to the 'Central District. 

In the midst of these trying times, the Association 
reached its Golden Anniversary in 1935. Perhaps, 
because of other problems, this occasion might have, 
slipped by unnoticed. However, a letter from a. mem- 
ber to President Strong 'Hinman in December 1934 
served as 'a reminder, and the 1935 convention at 
Pittsburgh marked a half century of existence.' The 
founder, William G. Anderson, was the guest of honor 
on this historic occasion. Hinman appointed the first 
Committee on Permanent Historical Exhibits, headed . 
by Agnes Wayman, the immediate past-president. 

A welcome and humorous relief to, the problems of 
the timec was achieved in an after-dinner speech at 
the 1934 convention in Cleveland by the inimitable 
Dudley B. Eeed, a past-president. This classic gem 
received national publicity. The topic was a scholarly 
discussion of the relative merits of substantial pies, as 
opposed to fluffy desserts such as floating islands, 
blancmanges, and rubbery jellos. Dr. Reed elabo- 
rated thoroughly on the matter a§ only he could do 
with' his excellent command of ithfe English, language 
and distinctive wit. He brought the audience nip to a 
peak of emotion and hilarity iwhen he uttered his' 
stirring conclusion: ''I would rather die on cherry 
pie than live on floating island ! ' 

In the previous part note was made of the beginning . 
of travel by automobile. A new mode of travel* was 
reported by J. E. Rogers in the May 1934 Journal 
when he said that Dr. Maroney recently flew from 
New York to Texas and back. With possible -cZmtZ^^e-' . 
entendre, the personable Rogers added,^' Others have 
been up in the air, but not' for so long." A new type 
of communication was also mentioned for the first 
time. Projecting a long look into the future, Clair 
Langton of Oregon State College discussed in 1932 
the educational possibilities of television, although he 
candidly admitted that he might be **more or less 
^visionary." 

w The ^^New Deal" for Women in the national As- 
sociation which started with the election of the first 
woman, president in *1930 progressed further in the 
next .two years with the acceptance of the National 
Section on^ Women's Athletics *and the Dance Section. 
The organization of the NSWA was the culmination 
of a long and at times almost bitter struggle between * 
women leaders and certain cliques in the male-domi- 
.nated Councils. The women differed among them- 
selves in their own views as to their ultimate structure 
and place in the Association. Thus, a woman presi- 
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tion and also active in the affairs of the women's sec- , 
tion to try to bring about harmony. Troublesome 
problems were finally resolved by creating the Na- 
tional Section on Women's Athletics and establishing 
a Women's Athletic Rules and Editorial Committee 
as a standing comuiittee of the section. Great credit 
for some long, hard work in ironing out countless de- 
tails goes particularly to Helen Hazelton of Purdue 
University, Grace Jones of Summit, New Jersey, and 
their various committee members. The Women's Di- 
vision of the NAAF affiliated with t^e.APEA in 1931 
and eventually merged with the NSWA in 1940. This 
administrative structure thus allowed- the women to 
carry on their publication of rules handbooks and to 
promote desirable standards for girls and women's 
sports as an accepted and integral part of the As- 
sociation. 

The national interest in dance in the twenties was 
bound to make its influence felt in the APEA. At the 
1931 convention the decision was made to organize 
a section, and it was forrrfklly accepted a year later. 
The leaders in -this effort were primarily Martha Hill, 
Mary O'Donnell, Ruth Murray, Dorothy La Salle,- 
and Mary Jo Shelly. 

The Dance Section's first ho()k, •Dancing in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, was published in 1933, and the 
section has continued with an active publishing pro- 
gram. A regular column, Dance Section News 
Notes,-" began in the April 1934 Journal and is still 
carried on under the name Spotlight on the Dance." 

Affiliation with the NE A 

Midway through this period occurred another mile- 
stone in the history of the APEA. The Association 
acquired a new name and became a department, of the 
National Education Association in 1937. The. old 
title, American Physical Education Association, was. 
supplanted by the American Association for Health 
and Physical Education. This new title lasted just 
one year when it was changed to the present Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in 1938. '(This makes Charles H. McCloy 
of the Univei^sity of Iowa the only president of the 
American Association for Health. and Physical Edu- 
cation.) 

The story of the affiliation with the National Edu- 
cation Association is an interesting one. After Presi- 
dent William Burdick's' inquiry in 1917, Jay B. Nash 
by letter and in person urged the National Council to 
consider joining the APEA to the NEA in the middle 
1920's. Others abjected that the APEA would lose its 
identity in the much larger organization. .The first of 
a series of committees to study the' matter was ap- 
pointed by President C. W. Savage in 1926. A small 
subcommittee reported in 1929 and recommended" 
merger at this end of. two years. A larger committee 
headed by Dr. Burdick was appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee for further study. The subject was 
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then tabled the following year, but the preface to the 
~T9^0"T(5nsTilTfl:iola"*mM 

The folloAving Constitution and Bylaws are adopt- 
ed. Avith the understanding that at the earhest 
possible date, consistent Avith the best interests 
of our profession in general and the Associa- 
tion in particular, steps will be taken to .v^ 
e:ffect an affiliation with the National Edu- 
cation Association as a department or 
division thereof., 'It is understood that 
such an affiliation shall permit our pres- 
ent unified organization. 

President Jesse ¥. Williams re- 
newed negotiations as chairman of a 
new committee in the summer of 
1932 and eventually a memorandum 
for a joint membership plan was pre- 
sented to the NEA. The NEA did 
not take action at this time and the 
matter rested for two years until taken 
up again by President Agnes Wayman 
of "Barnard .College. After her term of 
office expired, she pursued the matter as 
chairman of a committee appointed by the 
new president, William 6. Moorhead, Pennsyl- 
vania state director. In May 1936, this committee 
met with officers of the NEA and drew up mutually 
approved terms for a merger of the APEA with the 
Department of School Health and Physical Education 
of the NEA, During the next year, the merger was 
officially approved by both thie APEA and the NEA. 

Edna W. Bailey was president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of School Health and Physical Education at the 
time of the merger and gave much time and thought- 
ful effort to working out the details of the new re- 
lationship. Agnes Samuelson, president of the NEA, 
and Willard E. Givens, executive secretary .of the 
NEA, both gave encouragement and support to the 
merger. In the June 1937 Journal Dr. Givens assured 
APEA members. • * of' cooperation from headquarters 
in .whatever seems best. I am convinced that there is 
great opportunity ahead for this larger .department. 
We must all put our hands to the task if it is to be 
successful.'' 

The June 1938 issue of the Journal paid tribute to 
the officers involved in the merger in these words: 

Their ability, interest, and unflagging energy have brought 
the Association through this strenuous period of readjust- 
ment and have provided the firm foundation for future 
development of health * education, physical education, and 
recreation as one coordinated .field. Special praise should go 
to President C. H. McCloy for his wise and tactful leader- 
ship, his efficient grasp of the endless details of Association 
management and convention planning, and his un- 
failing, adherence to the high objective of a unified pro- 
fessional organization. The American .Association for 
Health, Ehysica^ Education, and Recreation will remember 
with gratitude his part in its year of reorganization. 




To go with the new name the Association was pre- 
• sented with its olBficial seal designed by the renowned 
R. Tait McKenzie only a year before his death. The 
, seal consists of the profiles of a typical American, 
college boy and girl. 

Through his years of experience as a physical edu- 
cation teacher and the long series of athletic figures 
he had sculptured, McKenzie was familiar with the 
type he wanted for the male profile. With character- 
istic thoroughness he wrote to a large number of 
women's colleges for photography of girls whom the 
physical directors considered representatiye of the 
college girl of ^that day. He completed the design, 
shown here, only after lengthy and careful study of 
the best of the photographs. 

The First Headquarters Staff ' 

A major step forward was taken in 1938 when the 
Association for the first time authorized the employ- 
ment of a full-time officer. Dr. McCurdy had urged 
such a step back in 1925 without success, and the 
Council had tried to employ Dr. McCurdy himself as 
a full-time officer in 1919. Now the post of executive 
secretary-treasurer was created, and Neils P. Neilson 
of Stanford University -accepted appointment to the 
position, resigning from the Association presidency 
to do so. Mitchell was reappointed as editor of both 
the Journal and Research Quarterly. The Association 
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office was moved from Ann Arbor to the NBA build- 
mg m Jgashingtda^ILjCL 



Nellson, the Association's first full-time executive 
secretary-treasurer, arrived in "Washington, D. C., at 
the NEA building^ in September 1938' to find a vacjtnt 
room assigned to him but no equipment, supplies, or 
secretarial help. During his first year he spent a good 
deal of time traveling, giving talks, and meeting with 
members of state and local associations. Under his 
leadersliip, a snmll lieadciuarters staff was assembled, 
membership increased, and operating codes to bring 
stability fo the divisions and sections were established. 

A fuU-timo assistant in health- education was made 
possible, in 1939 by a grant of $'5,000 from the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. BesS Exton came 
from Flint, Michigan, to ser^'e in this position, which 
was snp))orted entirely by the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion for several, years and then gradually taken over 
\by the AAIIPER. The Association lost the services 
its ubiquitous field representative, ^^Jitnmy" 
R^ers, whoxeturned fulhtinieio the National Recrea- 
tion\ Association. His eight years of work for the 
APE\ had been financed entirely by the NRA. In 
providmg the services of an etfective field representa- 
tive, the NRA contributed much to the advancement 
of physical education ; its role in the growth- of. the 
profession is^ gratefully acknowledged by AAHPER 
members. 

Health, Physical Education, Recreation 

The years frora\1937 to 1941 saw some significant 
organizational changes, which drew the outline for the 
present complex structure. In 1937, when the Asso- 
ciation became a department of the NEA, three sepa- 
rate divisions were established : the Division of Health 
Education, the Division bf Physical Education, and 
the Division of Recreation. Each division had a head 
who w^as also a vice-president of. the Association. 
During the next few years, m^w sections were added 
to the Association, making a tokl pf 23 by 1939.. The 
Health-Education Division consisted of otie old sec- 
tion'. Health Instruction (formerly" Health Educa- 
tion), and five new sections: Health E^ducation Teach- 
er Training, Mental Health, Nutritioia^ School Nurses, 
and School Physicians. The Recreation Division em- 
braced three sections, all new : Recreation Leadership, 
"Recreation Program, and Recreation Resei\rch. (There 
had been a Recreation Section for nearly 20. years 
previous to this.) The sections, in the Physical Edu- 
.cation Division were : Adlministrative Direct'ors, Ad- 
ministrative Measurement, Camping, CollegeXMeiVs 
, Physical Education, Intramui'al Athletics, Men's 
Athletics, Private Schools, Public Schools, Research, 
Safety, Teacher Training, Therapeutics, an-d Women's 
Athletics. 

A revised constitution adopted in 1941 aimed to 
simplify the Association structure and' facilitate the 
transaction of business. The Executive Committee 



and the Legislative Cotineil- were-rei>laeed-.by tlie 
--Board-4j:£_Duieatoi%s~iind--the Representative- Asseni^^ 



following the pattern of the parent organizatibn, the 
National Education Association. -The Board of Direc- 
tors consisted of the president,, president-elect, past- 
president, vice-presidents, and one representative 
from each of the six districts, .The Representative 
Assembly included the Board of Directors, district 
presidents, one representative from each section and 
affiliated' organization, and one or more representa- 
tives from each state association, based on a. sliding 
scale of membership. The Board bf Directors handled 
all necessary business subject to veto by three-fourths 
vote .of the Representative Assembly. The Assembly 
alone could change the constitution and bylaws, and 
it elected all officers except the vice-presidents (who 
were elected by chairmen and secretaries of the sec- 
tions and a^liated organizations within the divisions). 
Committee structure was simplified by authorizing 
only two kinds — standing and president's commit- 
tees. The latter were one-year appointments. Sixteen 
committees were discontinued. 

Expansion of Interests and Activities 

With all these profound changes, the Association 
embarked on a new era with tremendously broadened 
interests and responsibilities. It was no longer basic- 
ally a 'physical education association with an interest 
in the related fields of health and recreation. The 
three areas now became partners witV" equal status. 
Th(?se changes would pose new problems and provide 
new challenges. In his presidential address to the 
delegates at the 1939 convention in San Francisco, 
Frederick W. Cozens of the University of .California 
made a special appeal for all-members to work cooper- . 
atively and harmoniously with the newer members. 
He proposed the motto: ''Get acquainted with what 
the other fellow is doing.'' 

Gradually during this, period the Association ex- 
tended its relationships with other organizations. The 
affiliation of the Association mth the NEA was a 
prime example. .Even earlier, in 1933, the Association 
joined the American Council on ' Education as an 
associate, member and affiliated with the "World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. In 1935 the Asso- 
ciation voted to seek affiliation with important, educa- 
tional organizations. The'AAIIPER established^ 
close working relationship with the American Medical 
Association and 'the American School Health Associa- 
tion m 1939. The next year Executive-Secretary 
Xeilson invited 45 national agencies interested in vari- 
ous aspects of health education to organize the Na- 
tional Conference for Cooperation in School Health 
Education. The -Educatioual Policies Commission, 
jointly sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School. Admin- 
istrators, invited the AAHPER to share in the prep-, 
aration of its publication, Educational Policies for 
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AREA Becomes a bepartment of the NEA 


From the NEA Journal, September 1937 

A most signiilcaht forward step was completed 
at Detroit, by which the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association becomes affiliated with the National 
' Education Association' as a department, merging for 
a trial period of five years with the Association's 
Department of School Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. This is* in keeping with the g-rowing movement 
to enlist the" entire teaching profession in one all- 
inclusive^ organization. It reflects credit upon' the; 
officers of the Ainerican Physical Education Associa,- 


9 

& 

tion, and the Department of School Jlealth and 
Jrnysicai JziCLUcaiion. it is an cxampic insciy lu uts 
followed by other groups. < 

The merger of this, department with the American 
Physical Education Association will multiply the 
strength and usefulness of both groups. To workers 
in these fields who have not been taking part in 
organization activities this new forward movement 
comes as a challenge. 


From the Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
September 1937 

On the 28th of June, the American Physical Edii- 
■ cation Association and the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association were officially amalgamated to 
form the American Association for Health and Phys- 
ical Education — ^a Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This merger marjced.the con- 
suirunation of the efforts of many educators within 
and without the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation to bring this organization within the National 
Education Association, and to unite the efforts of 
health educators, physical educators, and leaders in 
school recreation under one organization. — 

The ^al terms of thel merger were approved in 
April by the LegisKtTve* Council. of the American 
Physical Education Association, and. later by the 
Executive Committee of the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the NEA by mail 
vote. The official union of the two organizations 
was effected at the Annual Meeting of the NEA in 
Detroit in June. Thus the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, as a name, goes out of existence, 
as does that of the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the NEA; and the American 
Association for Health and Physical Education — 
a Department of the NEA — arises from the ashes. 

The reorganization carried over the larger part 
of the organization of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, with some changes .and additions. 
Three divisions were added, the Division of. Health 
Education, the Division of Physical- Education, and 
the Division of RecreatiojQ; 

The new Association will continue to publish the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education and The 
Research Quarterly, and will carry on the work in 
physical education that was done in the past by the 
APE A. In addition, however, it assumes new and 


profpundly important tasks. First, the Association, 
through the Division of Health Education, hopes 
to give unity and leadership to much of the work 
in health education as it affects the schools. To this 
end — just as the APEA did and Jhe new Association 
will continue to do with physical education national 
.professional -organizations — national org5,nizations 
in the field of health education that are desirous of 
cooperating, are invited to become affiliated organi- 
zations, to have a voice in the Legislative Council, 
and to participate as organizations and as individu- 
als in our work, our deliberations^ur legislation, 
and our conventions— '3tate,^^stnct, and national. 
In addition, we are -hopeful that the experts in all 
fields of health education will cooperate with the 
Association in furthering the service to be rendered 
by the Association, without in any way lessening or 
limiting their services as individuals or through 
other professional organizations through which they 

. have been accustomed to work. 

In the Recreation Division, the organisation is not 
yet as complete nor as complex. This division, how-^ 
ever, faces very important "issues and opportunities 
in that field, especially^as it affects school systems.- 

The merging with the National Education Asso- • 
ciation affects the Assiaciation most favorably. No 

" limiting restrictions haiS^e been imposed. The same 
state, district, ancl National organizations and meet- 
mgs will De continueci anci expanueu lo mciuue 
health education and recreation iuz^ach constituent 
organization of the Association, In addition, the 
organized/orces of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be at the service of the Am6rlcan Associa- 
tion for Health and Physical Education in every 
way. possible. 

— C. H. McOLOY, President, American 
Association for Health and Physical Education. 
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Commitnity Becreatioh, which* canie out in 1940. These 
developments *poi£lted the way to more extensive and 
far-reachiug relationships to come in the next period. 

During this time also the Association began to ex- 
tend its influence beyond the national borders in a* 
modest way. The November 1932 issue of the Jo2crnal 
was used to publish som^^of the papers presented at 
the International Confe^nce on Physical Educatio-n 
held at Los Angeles in connection with the Olympic 
Games. Reprints were made for world-wide distribu- 
tion. Lucile Czarnov/ski, chairman of the Dance Sec- 
tion, spoke at the World Physical Education Congress 
in Stockholm in 1939. -The Jo%trnal published a num-^ 
ber of articles describing sports and games in other 
countries, including one .with the exotic title, Savage 
Wrestlers of the Black Sudan.". The Association mem- 
bersliip list in 1939 included 267 individuals from 
some 25 .countries, outside the United States. It was 
a natural move for President Margaret Bell, M.D., of 
the University of Michigan in 1939 to appoint the first 
Committee on Foreign Relations. International recog- 
nition of the Association came through the awarding 
of the. Medal of Merit by the Czechoslovakian Min- 
istry of Social Welfare and. Public Health in -1939, 
only two months before the complete occupation of 
that country by Nazi troops. A long-time member of 
the Association, William Skarstrom, received a singu- 
lar honor from I^ing Gustav V of Sweden when he* 
was ihade a Honor Knight of the North Star. 

The energies and talents of the AAHPER were 
soon to be diverted into other directions as the specter 
of total war loomeli larger. The coming needs were 
accurately portrayed in a fine editorial, A Challenge 
to Duty,'* in the September 1^^^ Joxmial, which 
stated in part : 

In its present status, physical education ^vas just^ beginning 
to j^bring its fullest contrfbutions to. peaceful' living. Its 
emphasis was on health for its own sake, Qn sport for its 
bwn sake, on good fellowship, on joy of living, on creative 
accomplishment, on th^e fulfilled personality. . . . Kow, how- 
ever, there is a demand that this emphasis be shifted and 
we must hearken to it. . . ... Physical education must there- 
fore help our youth to become strong, to become hardened 
in endurance, to become loyal to denwcratic ideals. And yet 
in this process of service to the duty of preparedness, let 
us emphasize again that physical education has a duty to 
preserve the peace-time destiny to which it had begun to 
dedicate itself. All the needs can be 'met; all the gains pre- , 
served ! Physical education represents vahies that are 
eternal J values which must be cherished even though they 
have to be temporarily subordinated while physical educa- 
tion girds itself to meet the^ call of duty in a national 
emergency. 

One of the first war-time actions of the AAHPER, 
was initiated by President' 'Hiram Jones, New York 
state director, who appointed a National Committee 
on Preparedness and Legislation, 'consisting of Jay 
B. Nash, Allen . G. Ireland, and Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams, chairman. A bill was drafted for. Congress to 



use $100 million to enable the states to make better 
provision for health, physical .education, and recrea- 
tion in schools and school camps. This bill was intro- 
duced iijrto Congress by Representative Pius Schwert 
o5 New York and after minor revision Same to be 
^known as H. R. 1074. The committee also opened a 
campaign for contributions from Associatioil mem- 
bers for a Defense Fund to help finance the passage 
of the bill, and a little over $3,000 was raised. How- 
ever, the. bill ran into opposition and Schwert rlied 
unexpectedly. The bill itself suffered a simiJar fate 
in committee and never got to the floor. 

When the Division of Physical Fitness -was first \ 
established within the Office of Civil Defense, 
AAHPER President Anne Schley Duggan of the 
Texas State College for Women, Past-Preside-nt Hiram 
Jon§s, and August Pritzlaff of the Chicago public 
schools served as coordinators. After Pearl Harbor 
this division was transferred to the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services of the Federal Security 
Agency, and 'Frank Lloyd of Naw York University 
became executive director. At the same time the . 
Office of Education added Ruth Grout, ^ Jackson R. 
Sharman,-audX)orothy La Salle to its staff to promote 
fitness.* • ^ 

The na.tional convention- themes for the war years 
reflected the prevailing emphases: Preparedness — 
Today and Tomorrow''; National Fitness through 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation''; '^Vic- 
tory through Fitness"; and Fitness^ for Today and 
Tomorrow." 

■Members of the AAHPER assisted in preparing 
three manuals for schools and colleges and conducted 
nine regioual training institutes; this worlc was 
praised in a letter from John Studebaker, U. S. com-^ 
mis'^ioner of education. A short time later. Dr. Stude- 
baker invited and met with a committee from the 
AAHPER to formulate proposals for strengthening 
the services *of his office in health, physical education, 
and recreation.* Other officers and members of the 
Association carried extra burdens of work- and respon- 
sibility both on the liome front and in uniform and 
served their country in ways far. too numerous to 
inention. .Many state associations did yeoman work 
through institutes, conferences, and bulletins. 

As the war continued, the Association officers be- 
came more and more concerned with two major prob- 
lems. The profession was seriously handicapped by 
the shortage of teachers and the lack of equipment, 
brought about by the demands of the Armed Forces 
for botb. 

Early in 1943 the editor of the Joxirnal and Be- 
search Qxtarterly went into the Navy. Publication of 
the Association's two maga:fines was transferred to 
the headquarters office in the NEA building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Both periodicals have been published 
as a function of the national. AAHPER ^staff since 
that time. , 
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Professional Objectives and Methods. 

- The editorial columns the 1943 Jotcrnals were 
filled wi^li signed articles by various 'members of the" 
Association: Some of these editorials were used to 
express personal differences of opinion over profes- 
sional objectives and methods in time of war. Recog- 
nizing thi§ .unfortunate situation, President August 
Pritzlaif, in the Journal for September 1943, asked. 

Would it riot ba well for us to get together, face ;the 
prpbiems of oui-^ present task, an9 endeavor to settle 
our differences of opinion so that we can ^ carry on' 
and make a worthy contribution to the- physical fitness 
of tLe. youth of our country ?!' 

The work of the AAHPBR ■ was undoubtedly 
hampered by war-time conditions. As men and wonfen 
went into the military services or w*ar work, they gave 
up their professional association. Membership, whi^h 
had climbed just over the 10,000 mark for the fii^st 
time in 1940 (10,231), dropped off nearly a thousand 
in 1941 and continued to decline to a low of 7853 in 
1943. Committee, personnel experienced such a rapid 
turnover that the Board of Directors suggested that 
membership be irOz^n for the duration and replace- 
ments made only for resignations. The 1945 national 
conference (a war-time term for convention) and all 
district Meetings were canceled because of a govern- 
ment directive. The Besetirch Quarterly suEeved from 
a lack of manuscripts because of' the decline in re- 
search activity. - - 

The Association acquired a new executive secretary 
during these years. After five years ^of dedicated pro- 
fessional-work, Dr. Neilson resigned in December 
1943 to become head of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at tlie University 
of Utah. y 

He was succeeded on January l,,rl944 by Ben W. 
Miller who came from Indiana University. Dr.* Miller 
began his years of outstanding service (1944-48) 
with a vi'gorous canvpaign to bolster membership 
and strengthen the Association at local, state, dis- 
trict, and national levels. He dev^d a member- 
ship quota plan for each' state based on its population, 
number of teachers, , and amount of money spent on 
education. A qupta of 12,522 members was set for 
1945. The final total of 10,585 fell short of the goal 
but was 2,237 more than the/ previous year and set 
. an all-time high as of that datei^ For the first time 
since 1928, a membership directory was published in 
1945. 

A§ the war and the pier^od covered by this part^drew 
to a close, the AAHPEK again became actively con- 
cerned with federal legislation as it had at the begin- 
ning of the war. The main issues this time were the 
question of universal military training and federal 
aid for promoting health and physical education in 
schools and colleges., The- Board of Directors took no 
definite stand on the first issue. On the second matter 
the Board of Directors in 1945 voted against estab- 




lishing additional government agencies for improving- 
programs;, existing agencies should be used. A call 
was issued in May 1945 to other organizations to dis- 
cuss legislation, and the result was the formulafion 
of the School and College Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Act of 1945 which; was based on the thinking 
of over a score of organizations and agencies. In addi- 
tion to these actions, the ^ April 1945 Joxiriial -^vhited 
abstracts, of nine bills before Congress dealing with 
health and physical education, plus the names of 
Congressional education committee members. 
. The passing of three of the prominent early leaders 
from the scene must not ^e overlooked. A great loss 
in 1938 was that of K Tait McKenziCj a true Chris- 
tian teacher, sculptor, writer, and gentleman — tal- 
ented yet humble. He received some belated recogni- 
tion when the Mcivenzie Memorial Committee, chaired 
by Grover Mueller, Philadelphia public schools; was 
formed in 1941 and a campaign begun hi 1943 to cc/1- 
lect funds to erect a bronze casting of his famous 
''Column of Youth'' in the. NEA building in Wash- 
ington. The entire issue of the Jonrnal for February 
1944, designated as the MeKcnzie Memorial issue, was 
devoted to his life. In September 1940 James H.-^Mc- 
Clirdy passed on, a man who had undoubtedly given 
.s^more of his time and talents— yes, even rooms in his 
home— to the Association than any other person in 
these entire 75 years of Association history. Two years 
later the scholarly Clark W. Hetherington died. 
A modern pioneer in the science of education and 
physical education, Hetherington had done much to 
shape the philosophy of the profession. 

As a final item it should be recorded that the Luther 
H. Gulick 4ward, previously conferred by the New 
York City Society, was turned over to the. national . 
Association. The first recipient of a Gulick Award 
granted by the AAIIPEH was Charles II. McCloy in 
1944. This has come to be recognized as the highest 
award of the profession. 
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1945-1960 ■ 

A Time of Conferences and Fitness 



The 1946 national convention at St. Louis was an oc- 
casion of great happiness and some sorrow. Delegates 
rejoiced with old friends oyer the end of the terrible 
war and the resumption of peace-time living. There 
was sorrow, 'too, over the loss of other friends who 
had sacrificed their lives or their health during the 
world-Avide conflict. The quotation above by President 
Hughes of Columbia University at the convention out- 
lined the work ahead that needed to be done. 

The Association which in 1946 faced tjiis awesome 
challenge as the representative of the profession hard- 
ly seemed adequate for the job. It was true that mem- 
bership had reached a new high of 12,703, an increase 
of 2118 over the previous year. However, the total 
budget for the year was less than $42,000, and the 
headquarters staS. in Washington consisted of only 
three professional people — the executive-secretary, 
the editor, and the health education consultant. 

In this postwar era a host of problems demanded 
attention but two stood out over the rest. One was the 
need for adequate and well-planned facilities; the 
other was the pre^ssing need for improved professional 
preparation^ of teachers. 

The first i^^roblem arose because the constructibn of 
school and recreational facilities had been halted by 
the emergency material shortages during the war. 
Many communities began to plan living war memori- 
als in the form of recreational facilities rather thaii 
monuments. There was also a lamentable lack of 
standards in g5''mnasium construction and planning 
of recreational areas. In 1945 the AAIIPEE. took the 
<=initiative in planning a conference which became a 
reality through a generous grant of $10,000 from The 
Athletic Institute, a nonprofit organization for the 
advancement of athletics, physical education, and 
recreation. Thirteen other organizations cooperated 
in conducting a two-week workshop at Jackson's 
Mill, Weston, West Virginia, in December 1946. The 
work of the conference was published under the title 
A Ouide on Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recrea- 
tion, FhysicaL and HealtJi Education,, and it went 
through eight printings selling 25,000 copies. A sec- 
ond conference to revise the Guide was held ten years 
later at Michigan State University; 

The second problem concerning desirable standards 
for the professional *p reparation of teachers was noth- 
ing new and had been the subject of considerable 



attention '^hce the early ' days of the Association. 
However, it became acute at this time because of a 
phenomenal increase in the number of institutions 
preparing teachers. To illustrate, in just one year, 
1947, the number of such institutions jumped from 
342 to 390. Major courses in health education and 
recreation, were also becoming more common. Many 
veterans in the postwar enrollment bulge were at- 
tracted to these areas, and colleges obliged by^^m^ 
hastily improvised curriculums. ■ Prelim in^f^ypTans 
for a National Conference oh Undergraduate Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Eecreation were drawn up jointly by 
AAHPEE. President Vaughn Blanchard, supervisor 
for the Detroit public schools, and the presidents of 
the American Recreation Society and the College 
Physical Education Association, Again financial sup- 
port was obtained from The Athletic I.^stitute. This 
conference was held in May 1948 at Jackson's Mill — . 
truly a landmark iriHhe history of the profession. A 
similar conference on graduate education was initiated 
by the AAHPEE. and held two years later at Pere 
Marquette State Park in Illinois with 14 sponsoring' 
organizations, with financial support from The Ath- 
letic Institute. The reports of both conferences be- 
came standard references in their fields and are still 
exerting their influence in the profession. 

The Association continued its strong interest in 
federal legislation after the war* Of seven resolutions 
passed at the 1946 convention, four were directly con- 
cerned with federal aid for school lunch, general edu- 
cation, health services, and school buildings. A fifth 
resolution asked that the government make surplus 
property available to schools and colleges at token 
' cost. A proposed School and College Health and 
Physical Education Act ran afoul over methods of 
administration at the federal and state levels and was 
not introduced. 

It is jin inevitable responsibility to record the break- 
ing of the last living link with the beginning of the 
Association in 1885. William G. Anderson died on 
July 7, 1947 in the eighty-seventh year of his life and 
^ in the sixty- third year of the life of the Association 
which he founded. In recognition of him the Board 
of Directors authorized the William G. Anderson 
Merit Award. The first presentation was made at the 
Boston convention in 1949 to Mazi6 V. Scanlan, super- 
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visor of health and physical education for 'Atlantic 
City, by President Euth Evans of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, public schools,^Tvho had recommended 
establishment of the award. For the first few years 
the Anderson Award was given primarily to people 
in health and physical education, but since 1955 it 
has been use.d to honor those outside the Association 
who best exemplify Dr. Anderson's philosophy of 
service to his profession and to mankind. 

The R. Tait McKenzie Memorial Project begun 
during the war came to a successful culmination, when 
the white marble reproduction of, his ''^^ Column of 
Youth was unveiled at the.N.EA headquarters on 
December 13, 1947. Mrs. McKenzie wis present for 

- the ceremony. (The statue now stands in the new 
NEA building at the entrance to the impressive James 
W. Crabtre.e Auditorium.) 

^ Within a few years death claiuled three more 
notable-piona^s. In J.950 William a! Stecher died at 
the age of 92 — an Association meniber for over 60 
years. The following year Thomas D. Wood and 
William Skarstrom ' also passed away to further de- 
plete the ranks of early leaders. These persons left 
a- tradition of loyalty and devotion to the profession 
which is essential for our continued success today. 

Once again in 1950 the United States and the Asso- 
ciation had to cope with the war-time problems cre- 
ated • by the participation of 
U. S. forces in Korea under the 
United Nations. In the same 
month that this police action'! 
began, the June 1950 dviirnal 
presented a committee' repor^, 
'^Medical Uses of Blood.'' Sel- 
dom has an article been more 
timely! In March 1951, Presi- 
.dent Dorothy S. Ainsworth 6i 
Smith College called a Nati(i,njil 
Conference for the Mobilization 
of Health Education, Physi(^iil 
Education, and Recreation to 
meet emergency needs and de- 
velop guides for state and loc^l 
planning of programs. , Some 
200 delegates from many statfes 
and organizations attended. The 
conference was held under the 
auspices of the National Conference for Mobilization 

^of Education with the U. S. Office of Education. 
The pages .of the Joxmial included a 
News Section" for a dozen issues from 1951 to 1953. 
The Association officially disapproved the action of 
the American Council of Education in recommending 
to colleges the acceptance o{E military training for 
physical education credit. Once again, legislation was 
drawn up for federal aid to the states. The bill, 
known as the School Healtli, Safety, and Physical 
Education Instruction Act (|f 1952, was introduced 



by Congressman Percy Priest of Tennessee, and mem- 
bers of the Association were urged to support the bill 
in every way possible. It was passed by the Senate 
but failed to reach the floor of the House. 

The great expansion of major curriculums follow- 
ing the war soon resulted in the large scale production 
of health and physical education teachers. The result 
was an actual oversuppLy of men teachers and coaches^ 
and the Association opened a teacher placernent serv- 
ice. But the Korean situation quickly reversed this 
trend; an article in the May 1953 Joxirnal was en- 
titled "Wanted — Physical Education Teachers." 

Association Services Increase - 

The decade of the 1950 's was notable for a prodigi- 
ous expansion of AAHPER activities. This was pat- 
ently evident in three ways: (1) conferences, (2) 
consultant services, and (3) publications. 

Conferences. Several important national confer- 
ences prior to 1950 have already been mentioned. 
From this time on many more were held for which the 
Association served as a co-sponsor or cooperating 
agency. These conferences were ways of focusing the 
talents of qualified people on important problems; 
the results were luado available in published form at 
a reasonable price. ' 




One conference sponsored by AAHPER was the National Conference on 
Education for Leisure held in Washington, DC, May 15-18.1 957. Approx- 
imately 150 participants discussed the role of the public school in provid-/ 
ing for leisure time. Ten other NEA departments cosponsored this na- 
tional meeting, an example of the productive teamwork of the NEA famjly. 
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Conferences 195M959 

1951--Xationn]||Coiiforeiice of Physical Education in Ele- 

iiientar|>* Schools 
195*2 — Conforeiibe on Rocroation, Jackson^s Mill, 

Virginia 

1953 — National Coiifereiiee on Program Plana inj? in Games 

and Sports for Boys- and Girls of Eiemeutai^ 
School Age. 

1954 — ^Xational Conference of Physical Eduoaticjn for Col- 

lege Men and Women 
Conference on Professiounl Preparation of Recrea- 
tion Personnel 

1055— National Conference on the Undergraduate Health 
Education Minor Program and De?^irable Health 
Education Emphases for the Physical Education 
^lajor Program 
National Conference for City Directors of Health. 
Physical Education, and Recreation (Cities with 
a population of over 100.000) 
National Conference on Intramural Sn^^rts for Col- 
lege Men and Women 

1956 — Nafcicnal Conference on Health Education for All 

College Students 

National Conference on Health Education for All 
Prospective Teachers 
. Xatioual Conference oa Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel (Second) 

National Cnnfcren/je for City Directors and Super- 
visoi-s of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation (Cities with a population of 50,000 to 
100,000) 

Conference on Fitness 

National Facilities Conference 

1957 — National Conference on Education for Leisure 
National Conference on Recreation for the Mentally 

III 

1958 — National Conference on Social Changes and Impli- 

cations for Physical Education and Sports Pro- 
grams for "Women, Estes Park, Colorado 
Nati(mal Conference on Outdoqr Education 
Third National Conference on Professional Prep- 
aration of Recreation Personnel 
National Conference on Fitness for Secondary School 
Youth 

ipso — National Conference on the . Science Core in the 
Physical Education Professional Program 
National Working Conference for Athletic Directors 
National Conference on School Recreation 
National Conference on Fitness for Elementai-y 

School Age Children 
National Workshop on Equipment and Supplies for 
Athletics, Physical Education, and Recreation 

Unless noted, conferences were in Washington, DC. 



('un^ultant S(rvi-C(s. Three now fnll-tinie (?oiisult- 
aiits ill special areas were added to give professional 
help at the distri(?t, state, and loeal lev(ds throiifrhout 
llie eoiiutry. In IfUO Lewis R. Barrett of Boston he- 
(•nnie the first consultant in recreation and outdoor 
iMlu'*ati('U. lie was followed hy J. Bertram Kessell 
from PeiHisvlvania State Colle^^e in tOf)! and Jackson 



;M. Anderson of Purdue University in IH.")-!:, The first 
consultant in physical education and women ^s ath- 
l^ries was Rachel Bryant of ^laiikato State Tcuchers 
College in ^finncsota. employed in lOoO, .The first 
consultant in physical education and hoys, and men s 
athletics came in 1956 and was the prominent basket- 
hall coatdi of Yale T'uiversity, Howard Tlobsou, lie 
was succeeded two years later by Roswell D, ^Merrick 
from Southern Illinois University. The continuing 
posit itm of health education consultant was filled hy 
Elizabeth Avery Wilson of Florida State University 
who succeeded Bess Exton in 19-1:8, She in turn was 
followed by ^Yilliam II. CreswoU, Jr., of Colorado 
State C'o]le(j:(» at Greeley in 19.18. 

DthiM- clianu'cs tiiul additions o(M-urrcd in the perma- 
nent stalT besides those involviuu" consult ants. The 
cxcriitivc sc(u-ctary. Ben Miller, resiirucd to accept 
the position of executive director of American Youth 
Hostels in 1948 after four years of ontstaudiu«i .serv- 
ice diu'int]: difficult years. Kis successor was Carl A, 
Troestcr. Jr., from Syracuse T'niversity who has 
guided the ^i^veat expansion and growth of the past 
12 years. An associate executive secretary. Oi^orge 
F. Anderson, al.so from Syracuse, was added in 19ol. 
Ames C*astle served as sports and industrial relations 
executive from 1954 nntd his death three years later. 
In 195o Julian W. Smith of-^Iichiirau i^tate T'niver- 
sity, a picuieer leader in school camping, was appoint- 
ed director of the new Outdoor Ediieatibn Project. 
Two new positions were created in 195^^ : ]\[yrtle S. 
Siiaiide of the State Univer.sity of South Dakota be- 
\eame an a.ssistant exeentive .secretary and staff liai.son 
fior national member.ship and student major clubs; 
L(Hiis E. Means from the California State Department' 
of feUuCf'ition became director of special projects. As 
of :\ra\ch I960 the staff had increased to :39. 

Pnhlica'ijfiiis. The production of publications other 
than the Jmn-nal and Research Quart vrlu rose to a 
place of majoiMinportance iu the aff^iii'^^ and iuflnence 
of the AAIIPEK?ifter 1948. A first step occurred 
under the Icade.rsniXf^f President Ruth Evans when 
the Association, witlK^he financial backing of the 
XEA. took over publicatimi of all sports guides of 
the National Section on Womfm 's Athletics, previously 
published by A. S. Barnes. This amounted to well 
over 100,000 guides a year. The m-Svt book ever pub- 
lished by the Association was BcsearcJb^efhods Ap- 
plied to Health, Physical. Education^ ana^ccrcation 
in 1949 (second revised edition, 1959). This was 
spon.sored by the Hesearch Section and the Re.search 
Council under the chairmanship of M. Gladys Scott 
of the University of Iowa. The Research Council of 
the Research Section also sponsored the second book, 
Measurement' ^and Evaluation Materials in Health, 
Physical Education, and Beer cation, which came out 
iu 1950 under the chairman.ship of Leonard A. Larson, 
then of X(»w York Uuiversitv. 
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The first qf three yearbooks appeared in 1951. It 
Avas Developing Democratic Human Relatio7is 
Through Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Reoreation, under the general editorship of Hilda 
Glute Kozman of the Oakland, California, school sys- 
tem. Delia liussey of the Detroit public schools was 
general editor of the second yearbook, Children in 
Focus, in 1954. The third was Fit to Teach, appear- 
ing in 1957, edited by Fred Y. Hehi of the American 
Medical Association. 

A new venture was the publication of Physical 
Education for High School Students in 1955. This 
illustrated book of games,, sports, and dance especially 
for high school students was edited by Dorothy Mohr 
of the University of Maryland and Elmon L. Vernier 
of the Baltimore public schools. The textbook met an 
enthusiastic reception and is now being reissued in a 
. 1960 'edition. - 

Mention should also be made of the many publica- 
tions of the Joint Committee of the American Medical 
Association and the National Education Association 
in the' area of health. Health Education, School 
Health Services, and Healthfid School Living were 
definitive works in their areas. The.NEA members of 
the Joint Committee are . recommended by the 
AAIIRER and the AAHPER health education con- 
sultant serves as NEA staff liaison to assist in the 
work of the Committee. • 

Tlic Association in this period did not confine itself 
to written sources but began to produce other visual 
aids. It helped to prepare a loopfilm on the approved 
Rod Cross method of artificial respiration in 1953. ■ 
Plans for the first movie got under way in 1'954 wljien 
the state, district, and national associations appro- 
priated $10,000 for a film to interpret physical edu- 
cation to the public. The Athletic Institute matched 
the amount to help in the cost of this film. With the 
cooperation of three other groups, the excellent sound 
color picture, '^Thcy Grow Up So Fast,'' made its 
debut in 1955. In 1958 the AAIIPER, with Wayne 
State University in Detroit, sponsored the film, ^*A 
Design for Physical Education in the Elementary 
School.'' Other Association visual aids include the 
filmstrip on Softball rules for girls and loopfilms on 
diving skills and synchronized swi^nming. In 1959, 
-in- cooperation with the American Bakers- institute, 
AAIIPER prepared a film entitled ''The Color of 
Health/' 

Changes in the Association 

. The foregoing description of expanded activities 
should be obvious proof that the Association itself had 
taken great strides forward. It is time to detail some 
of these changes. 

Members of the AAHPER who lived through this 
15-year period have \been aware of the increase in the 
cost of living. The cost of membership in the Associa- 




tion also went up substantially. In 1947 professional 
membership dues went from $5 to $10, and regular 
memberships from $2.50 to $3.50, the first increase 
in six years. The latter were raised again in 1951 to 
$5 because of increased printing costs. Another jump 
occurred in 1958 when professional memberships be- 
came $15 and regular memberships $10. 

In 1959 a change in Inembership nomenclature was 
approved by the Representative Assembly. .Profes- 
sional members could pay. $10 dues and receive the 
Journal, or they could pay $15 dues and receive both 
the Journal and Research Quarterly, together with 
the NEA Research Bulletin. Those qualified by five 
consecutive years of membership and endorsement of 
professional standing couUl become Fellows of the 
Association. 

The number of members reached 15,000 in 1947 and 
20,000.in 1956. A total of 22,256 was achieved in 1958 
but dropped to 2O777I in 1959 — doubtless reflecting 
the last increase in dues. As of March 15, 1960, mem- 
bership had increased to 23,751 — the highest total ever 
reached in Association history. 

Two newcomer.s joined the ranks of the 48 state 
associations. The Puerto Rico Association affiliated in 
1956 and was assigned to the Eastern District. The 
Hawaiian Association came in two years later .and 
thus barely preceded Hawaii's acceptance as the fif- 
tieth state of the Union. 

Thanks to the increases in dues and members as 
well as the development of publication and advertis- 
ing revenue, the total income of the Association, in- 
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creased every year without exception from $126,370 
in 1950 to $475,114.90 in 1959. 

The Journal of Health and Physical Edti&aiion a,c- 
quired a new name in 1949, the first change since- 
1930. It became the Journal of the AAEPER in order 
to adequately recognize recreation and. to shc^w that 
it was the^ official publication of the Association. In 
September' 1954, the cover title became Journal 
of Health -Physical Education -Recreation. Another 
change came in 1955 when the May and June issues 
were combined and nine numbers published annually 
instefvd of ten. There was no decrease in total number 
of pages for each annual volume, however. A further 
innovation began in 1956 when a special supplement 
to the October issue contained a summary of the na- 
tional convention proceedings and Association affairs. 
This supplement replaced the separate volume of con- 
vention proceedings published- since 1940. 

The Research Quarterly continued to suffer from a 
shortage of suitable articles for several years after 
the war, but from 1950 on research in health, physical 
education, and recreation has steadily increased, in 
volume and depth. The Qtcdrterly has become an in- 
dispensable, resource for r.esearch studies in the field. 

No national convention was held in 1945 because 
of government restriction, but the next year conven-' 
tions were resumed on an annual basis. In 1950 the 
Representative Assembly approved holding conven-. 
tions biennially beginning in 1952. It was hoped that 
more emphasis would be placed on state and district 
association meetings and that district meetings would 
be held those years when the national conventions 
w^ere not held. Accordingly, no national meetings, 
were held in 1953, 1955, and 1957, but the districts 
voted to continue on an annual basis. The biennial 
plan meant that officers of the Association served for 
six years (two years as ''elect," two in office, and two 
as ''past''), and in 1958 the Representative Assembly 
voted to return to the plan of annual conventions "in 
view of its favorable effect on service to the profes- 
sion.'' Only three presidents served two-year terms — 
• Clifford L. Brownell of Columbia, Riith Abernathy 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Ray 0. Duncan of West Virginia University. Bernice 
Moss, University of Utah, who would have been the 
first president in office under the biennial plan, elected 
to serve for only one year when, as president-elect, 
she assumed the presidency upon the death of Frank 
S. Stafford in 1951. 

At the 1946 and 1947 conventions the division meet- 
ings were conducted as workshops. For the 1947 con- 
vention at Seattle, President Helen Manley, of the 
University City, Missouri, public schools,' requested 
various people to submit problems to be discu.sscd at 
the meetings in accordance with the convention theme, 
"Problems and Plans." The 1952 convention at Los 
Angeles under" President Bernice Moss of the Univer- 
sity of Utah was jointly held with the California Asso- 



ciation of Secondary School Administrators. It was 
notable that members of the Association, for the first 
time, jointly planned convention meethigs with school 
administrators. 

The constitution and bylaws of the Association 
underwent a number of changes but most of them 
were relatively minor. The basic structure established, 
between 1937 and 1941 proved to be adequate for this 
period. In 1949 a reorganization plan was adopted 
which reduced the number of sections from 29ito. 24 
and combined some of them into a fourth divisio'n, the 
General Division. The Men's Athletic Divisioi was 
created in 1954, the Division of Girls and Women's 
Sports in 1956 ; both were made permanent in 11958. 
The Division of Safety and Driver Bducationl was 
accepted in 1959. The Research Council became a 
section of its own under the General Division andVwas 
removed from' the Research Section. 1 

This, account of changes in the Association should 
not overlook the constant efforts to strengthen and 
encourage the district and state associations. The na- 
tional Association, in accordance with its constitution 
and bylaws, shared income from national conventions 
with the six districts, and nionej^ was made available ■ 
for promotion of state and national memberships. 
Another development to strengthen the financial struc-s 
'ture of state and district associations was initiated by 
President 'Ruth Abernathy in 1956. The Board of 
Directors approved a policy that in times of acute 
temporary financial emergency district and state asso- • 
ciations might borrow money at no interest from the 
national Association. In June 1955 the presidents- 
elect of state associations were invited to a workshop 
at the national headquarters, and in 1957 a confer- 
ence for district presidents was held. These both 
proved most helpful to the associations and have 
become annual events. Among the purposes of these 
"orientation" meetings are to help state and district 
officers meet other officers and find out what goes on 
all over the country, to learn about specific techniques 
,for the efficient and effective operation of their assb- 
ciationV and to become acquainted with the people in 
other N^A departments and divisions and become 
more fai^iliar with the NEA building and what it 
stands foi\. , • ■ , 

Grateful . acknowledgment should be made at this 
point for. the splendid cooperation and support ac- 
corded to the AAHPBR by the National Education 
Association and its staff. The fine quality of this 
relationship has been expressed in many ways and on 
many occasions. AAHPER has been a department of 
the NEA since 1937^ during the terms of, service of 
two NEA executive secretaries, Willard E. Givens 
and William G. Carr. Their guidance and support 
have been instrumental in the growth qf AAIIPER's 
influence and prestige. 

Two AAHPER presidents died during thoir term.s 
of office in this period. Prank S. Stafford, a specialist 
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The first conference of state association presidents-elect was held in the NEA building in June 1955. 



in the U. S. Office of Education, was the tragic victim 
of an auto accident only two days after assuming the 
presidency at the 1951 Detroit convention, Pattric 
Ruth O'Keefe, of the Kansas City, Missouri, public 
schools, died after a short illness only two weeks 
before the Portland convention in 1959. These are 
the only two presidents in the entire history of the 
Association to die during their term of office. Dr. 
O'Keefe added much to the stability and effectiveness 
of the AAHPBR through her plan of action for the 
national, district, and state associations. Entitled 
^'Our Challenge in the Space Age,'' her 12-point pro- 
gram set the emphases for Association activity in ■ 
1958-59. 

During the 15 years covered in this period a half 
dozen projects or areas have received c'onsiderable 
emphasis and attention. These will be discussed 
briefly; many other projects will have to be omitted 
for lack of space^, . . _ .. 



The Challenge of Promoting Fitness 

The subject of fitness unquestionably received the 
most popular attention. The AAHPER and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission produced a joint report, 
Health and Physical Fitness for All American Chil- 
dren and .Youth f that came out just at the end of 
World War II but received little notice. Interest in 
fitness lagged for several years and even the Korean 
episode did not stimulate* much concern. However, 



the topic of fitness was dramatized by the publication 
of the results of the Kraus-Weber tests on groups of 
European and American children. The first published 
report by Hans Kraus and Ruth Hirschland was in 
the December 1953 issue of the Journal under the 
title ''.Muscular Fitness and Health.'' Tliis article 
was the source for national newspaper and magazine 
publicity. John B. Kelly, Sr., director of the Division 
of Physical Fitness during World War II, and a 
friend of Dr. Kraus, brought the study to the atten- 
tion of President Dwight D. Eisenhower, who called 
the first Priesident's Conference on Fitness of Ameri- 
can Youth in June 1956 at Annapolis. The Presi- 
dent's Council on. Youth Fitness was created by ex- 
ecutive order in 1956, and Shane McCarthy was ap- 
pointed its executive director. 

With this impetus, the Association provided signifi- 
cant support. and service to the cause of fitness. Offi- 
cers and- leaders represented the AAHPEEr-on the 
President's Citizens Advisory Committee and attended 
the various President's Conferences. President Ruth 
Abernathy recommended calling the AAHPER Fit- 
ness Conference in Septemher 1956 ; the entire issues 
of the September Journals Jov 1956, 1957, and 1958 
were given over to fitness. The Association collab- 
orated with the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to publish the book, Fitness for Second- 
ary School Youth, edited by Karl and Carolyn Book- 
•^alter .of Indiana University. Bach year the Associa- 
tion has added to its publications promoting fitness, 
including such titles a.^ Exercise and Fitness (with 
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the cooperation of the AMA) and Fit for College 
(with the aid of the CPEA). 

President Ray 0. Duncan with Marjorie Phillips, 
chairman of the Research Council, developed details 
for a youth fitness project to he supervised by a Phys- 
ical Fitness Research Committee headed by Paul Huri- 
sicker of the University of Michigan. A battery of 
seven tests was established and then administered to 
a selected sample of 8500 school children in 28 states. 
The outbreak of Asiatic flu in the fall of 1957 hin- 
dered but did not stop the project! In 1958 the Asso- 
ciation developed plans for an ambitious program to 
promote fitness through the use of the AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test. A nationwide program of testing 
has been stimulated by the Association, through the 
use of national norms, recording forms, certificates and 
awards, emblems, and other motivational materials. 

In. January 1959 "the AAIfPER announced its ac- 
tion program, " OPERATION FITNESS— U.S.A., 
which was labeled *by Sports Ilhvstrated as'* 'a truly 
ambitious national program which may yet put the 
fitness show on the road.'' The projects involved 
center about various aspects of total fitness and in- 
clude such diverse activities as a movie on nutrition"; 
promotion of participation in archeiy, track and field, 
and golf; scholarships; workshops and pilot programs 
in family camping ; sports clinics ; fitness conferences, 
state and regional meetings; and^publications. 

Internatianal Relations Grow in Importance 

Association activities in the area of international 
relations which began rather timidly in the 1930 's re- 
flected in postwar years a heightened awareness of 
the need for better understanding between nations. 
Evidence showing the development of a growing com- 
munity of professional interest with people in other 
countries -became more apparent. The number of 
members from foreign countries excluding Canada 
was nearly 400 in 1948 as compared with 267 in 1939. 
In 1958, 60 countries were represented by 566 mem- 
berships and subscriptions. In 1960 foreign member- 
ships and subscriptions totaled 789. 

The Pan-American Institute was formed at the 
meeting of the Second Pan-American Congress of 
Physical Education in Mexico' City in 1946. Charles 
H. MeCloy of the University of Iowa was elejjted flrst 
president of the Institute whose function was to pro- 
mote research within and between the Pan-American 
nations and to carry out recommendations of the Con- 
gress. In 1950 a conference on international relations 
in health, physical education, and recreation was held 
in Washington with 11 organizations represented. 
From this meeting there developed three years later 
a Joint Council on International Affairs in Plealth, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, consisting of 
some 20 organizations including the AAHPER. A 
particularly happy and profltable occasion was. the. 
International Congress on the Essentials of Physical 



Education for Youth sponsored by th.e AAHPER and 
held at the Connecticut Valley colleges in 1954, prior 
to the New York convention. Over 100 representa- 
tives from 41 countries outside the United States were 
present. 

There were other encouraging indications of inter- 
national interest. A drive was held in 1948 to collect 
sports equipment to send to war-devastated institu- 
tions, and nearly 1000 pounds were received. A sec- 
ond drive netted over a ton of equipment and $232 in 
cash. A series of articles on sports and physical edu- 
cation in other countries started in the April 1948 
Journal, written by people from these countries. At 
the 1949 Boston convention an International Relations 
Day was held, and two years later iii Detroit the 
speaker at the international relations luncheon was a . 
member of the Canadian Cabinet, Honorable Paul 
Martin. lii -recent years exchange fellowships and 
people-to-people projects have fostered international 
friendships on a personal basis. A list in the Novem- 
ber 1958 Journal contained the names of 86 people 
who had taught abroad. Another project has been the 
collection of books for foreign libraries. In 1956 the 
Committee on International Relations became^ a section 
of the General Division. . 

A most signiflcant development and one in which 
the AAHPER had a prominent part was the forma- 
tion of the International Council on Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in Washington in August 
1959. This group is an integral part of the structure 
of the World Confederation of Orgq,nizations of the ■ 
Teaching Profession. The flrst president of the Coun- 
cil is, appropriately enough, Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
a long-time ambassador of personal and professional 
good will throughout the world. The secretary-general 
is Carl A. Troester, Jr., executive secretary of the 
AAHPER, with headquarters at the AAPIPER office. 

Another major step was a deflnite effort to enlist 
the interest and support of coaches and athletic per- 
sonnel. Various committees from time to time studied 
problems in athletics and publi^ed standards and 
resolutions. Perhaps the most publicized work was 
the 1953 report of the Joint Committee on Athletic 
Competition for Children of Elementary and Junior 
High School Age, Desirable, Athletic Competition for 
Children. However,* in general the Association di^ 
not attract the rank and flle of the nation's coaches. 
A deflnite change came about in i954 when the Menjsl 
Athletic Division was created as a tentative structure. 
The September 1955 Journal began a new Jeatilre, 1 
''Coaches, Column/' edited by Paul Governali, San 
Diego State College, a former stajr football player for 
Columbia, and the Journal has i continued to ..carry 
articles speciflcally designed to help coaches. 

A consultant in men's athletics 'was added to the 
AAHPER headquarters staff and the Association has p 
continued to increase its services to those actively 
engaged in coaching. In 1959 the Joint Committee 
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on Physical Education ^md Athletics of the AAHPER, 
the NCAA, and the GPllA sponsored a working con- 
ference of college and university athletic directors at 
Louisville, Kentucky.' Other conferences have been 
held to determine the proper role of atliletics. 

Meanwhile, the National Section on Women's Ath- 
letics continued its very broad and very active pro- 
gram. In 1958 it attained divisioiial status ; it is now 
called the Division for Girls and Women's Sports. The 
divisidn carries on a varied and worthwhile program 
of activities. One of its most important contributions 
is the preparation of handbooks and guides for vari- 
ous sports, outlining rules for- girls, teaching tech- 
niques, and program plans. The division has also 
sponsored several very^ fine leadership conferences, in 
addition to its full program of professional meetings 
at the annual AAIfPER convention. 

Professional Activities Expand 

The abortive efforts for some type of accreditation 
^f teacher education programs in the 1920 's finally 
came to fruition in the 1950 's,- due in large part to the 
perseverance of Carl L. Nordly, then at the University 
of Minnesota, who was president of the AAHPER in 
1949-50, The 14 organizations that sponsored the 
Jackson's MilL (undergraduate) and Pere Marquette 
(graduate) conferences in 1948 and 1950 formed the 
National Committee for the Improvement of Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Eecreaiion in 1952. This committee 
worked with the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education which later relinquished its 
accreditation function to the National Council for 
•Accreditation of Teacher Education on July 1, 1954. 
Through the cooperation of numerous professional 
persons, evaluation schedules for the three areas of 
health, physical education, and recreation were pre- 
pared to supplement the more general standards and 
guide of the NCATE for accreditation purposes. The 
latest development is the publication in 1959 of 
Evaluation Standards and Guide to be used for self- 
evaluation by colleges and universities and in prepa- 
ration for aooreditation of their professional pro- 
grams by visiting teams. 

Another new and interesting development in 1954 
was the formation of a Council on Equipment and 
'Supplies to enable manufacturer^ distributors^ deal- 
ers, and consumers to work more closely together. The 
Association began a program of financial cooperation 
with national trade associations and manufacturers 
groups at this same time. For example, grants from 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers' 
Institute, the National Eifle Association, and the 
Associated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers- made pos- 
sible the inauguration of the AAHPER Outdoor Edu- 
cation Pro.ie<it in 1955, with Julian W. Smith, Michi- 
gan State University, as director. In recent years the 
Daisy Junior Safety institute. Outboard Boating 
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Club of America, ai^d Shakespeare Company have be- 
come supporters of \ the project. In 1956 the Asso- 
ciation joined with\ the National Bowling Council 
in a five-j'-ear project to promote bowling through 
clinics and instructioi^al materials for teachers. Steps 
to encourage an Association scholarship program 
were taken by President Eay 0. Duncan,' and in 
1959 tlie AAHPEEr feegan to help sponsor college 
scholarships in physical education financed by nation- 
al organizations and b\isiness connerns. 

Ail through this yeari^ the Association has provided 
various services for members — though often limited 
by lack of funds and other factors. A totally liew and 
most welcome development was announced by the 
executive secretary as the new year of 1960 began. 
This was an Association-sponsored insurance program 
to prdvide liability and income-protection insurance 
for members at special low group rates. 

. The last president in this 75-year span of Associa- 
tion history is Arthur A. Esslinger of the University 
of Oregon. He is the first president from the West 
Coast to serve a full term in office. The Association 
which he has headed during its seventy-fifth. year is a 
..vast and ' complex professional organization whose 
prestige and influence in the related areas of health 
education, physical educaticm, athletics, recreation, 
and safety education are recognized nationallj'- and 
internationally. \ 

AAHPER Looks Forward with Confidence 

Thus, the task of the historian is finished, and this 
^chronicle of the 75-year life of ihe American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Kecreation 
draws to a close. A statement attributed to Winston 
Churchill comes to mind : *^The f arther backward you 
can look, the farther forward yoh are likely, to see/' 

Our Association has had a fuH;and honorable past; 
it looks forward to a vigorous and significant future. 
It stands ready in 1960 to become the ^'powerful and 
indispensable educative force in ^ nation dedicated 
to world peace'' as envisioned by president Hughes. 

In a Journal editorial, ' President Carl Nordly in 
1949 made this penetrating statement about the Asso- 
.ciation which seems'distinctively appropriate to repeat 
on the occasion of this Diai^ond Jubilee in 1960 : 

The AAHPER has attained a status of influence, prestige, 
and power without arrogance; it is not independent in its 
efforts' but ever seeking cooperative relationships with other 
groups interested in, and with resources for, expansion of 
health, physical education, and recreation! programs; it is 
world-niincled rather than provincial; it isl practical rather 
than visionary; its strength is in the individual prof essional 
contributions of its members; its strength Will increase as 
we, as individual members, lose ourselves \in professional 
service in the attainment of the Association's objectives. 
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1960-1975 

A Time of Turmoil and Alliance 



. Bruce Bennett 



The relative calm and conformity of the 1950s was 
followed by the turmoil of the 1960s. Racial strife 
ewpied in several cities in 1964 and continued into the 
early 1 970s'. Our growing involvement in Vietnam liter- 
ally tore the nation apart. Violent and nonviolent pro- 
tests by college students centered on the Vietnam War, 
dormitory rules, civil rights, student participation in col- 
lege governance, women's liberation, minority student 
recognition, and other issues. The turmoil of the times 
vva.s expressed by AAHPER President Mabel Locke in 
1969:. 

In all my years of teaching 1 have never been so 
suddenly plunged into the middle of a raging torrent 
and so convinced of the urgency for action by all 
educators on the issues . . . . It seems tcrme there is 
more wrath and anger directed toward education 
' than to any other segment of our society, yet educa- 
tion is in the front line of the struggle. 
AAHPER President Laura Mae Brown invited the 
.directors of physical education for the thirty largest cities 
to a conference in Cleveland in December 1970. Many 
articles in the JOURNAL discussed the contemporary 
problems and described programs and techniques for 
teaching children'in the inner-City. 

Within the Association itself there was turmoil as the 
staff and members grappled with the problem of creating 
a new structure. The various divisions were increasingly 
unhappy with their role and place in the Association. 
They complaiaed about the services that they. were or 
were not receiving and did not like people in other areas 
making decisions affecting their division, especially on 
budgetary matters. Catch words in this unrest were 
self-determination, visibility, and autonomy. 

The possibility of becoming a federation was first dis- 
cussed by a committee that met in 1 967. A second com- 
mittee developed thirty-eight suggested titles but 
strangely enough none-used the word "alliance.'' How 
would you like to belong to the Federation of Health, 
Kinesiological and Recreational Atts and Sciences As- 
sociations (FHKRSA), one suggested title? 

Finally three models for the structure were presented 
in the March 1973 issue of Update and the AAHPER 
membership was invited to react to them. Model I was 
the current structure of the Association; models II and 
III were variations using the alliance concept. At the 
1973 Minneapolis convention model II was accepted, 
and in 1 974 the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation officially became the 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and 



Recreation. The new Alliance embraced the following 
seven associations: (1) American Association for Lei- 
sure and" Recreation (AALR), formerly the. Recreation 
Division; (2) American School and Community Safety 
Association (ASCSA), formerly the Safety Division; (3) 
Association for the Advancement of Health Education 
(AAHE), form'erly the School Health Division; (4) As- 
sociation for Research, Administration, and Profes- 
sional Councils, formerly the General Division — a year 
later this was changed to the Association for Research, 
Administration, Professional Councils, and Societies 
(ARAPCS); (5) National Association for Girls and 
Women in Sports (NAGWS), formerly the Division of 
Girls and Women's Sports; (6) National Association for 
Sport and Physical Education (NASPE), formerly the ■ 
Divisions of Physical Education and Men's Athletics; (7) 
National Dance Association (NDA), formerly the 
Dance Division. 

AAHPER's status as a department of the National 
Education Association (NEA) was changed in 1969 to 
AAHPER: a National Affiliate.of the NEA'' because a 
new NEA regulation required all department members 
to take out membership in the NEA. As an affiliate, the 
AAHPER could stay in the NEA without all its mem- 
bers having to belong to the NEA; however, the 
AAHPERnow.would have "to pay for services rendered, 
including rent for three floors in the NEA building in 
Washington, D.C. This factor lead to the AAHPER's 
decision a year later to purchase landin Reston, Virginia 
for a possible building site. The Representative Assem- 
bly two years later voted against leaving Washington 
because of the large initial expense, isolation from other 
profe?>sional groups, and the greater 'dii>tance from 
Capitol Hill for legislative matters. Nevertheless, at the 
1974 annual convention the Board of Governors au- 
thorized hiring an architect to draw plans for a building 
in Reston. 

Association Matters 

Publication sales became big business between 1961 
and 1 975. Sales accounted for 41 percent of total income 
in 1961 ($281,260). In 1974-75 publication, sales 
dropped slightly to 39 percent of income, but total sales 
were $1,373,655.- In 1971, the AAHPER began selling 
its own publications previously sold by the NEA which' 
charged-35 percent of total receipts. 

Of hundreds of publications, a few deserve specific 
"mention. In 1.961 the Fourth- Yearbook, Leisure and 
Schools, was produced. Knowledge-and Understanding 
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Head over head in physical education, workshop participants crowd ihe hallways to catch a glimpse of the 1966 Chicago convention. 



in Physical Education was recognized as one of the 
twenty outstanding books in 1969-70 by a Pi Lambda 
Theta panel. Nutrition for Athletes, which appeared in 
1971, was a best seller. Another very popular book was 
the second edition of Physical Education for High 
School Students. Considerable income continued to- 
come from the sale of the twelve NAGWS Official Sport 

' Guides. The AAHPER and the NCAA, in a rare exam- 
ple of cooperation, joined hands in 1974 to produce a 
new series of filmloops on sports and fitness activities, 
A significant new publication, the newspaper Update, 
was published nine times a year.and sent to all members 
of the AAHPER. Marjbrie Blaufarb became its first 
editor in 1970. Update informed members about ser- 
vices, business and financial affairs, and various projects 
and events of the Association. It ran special features on 

' professional issues, people in the profession, outstand- 
ing or unique programs, and regular columns such as 
Names in the News, Necrology, Books from AAHPER, 



Professional Opportunities, and Update on Legisla- 
tion — Washington Report. 

Nancy Rosenberg became editor of the Journal of - 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation in 1961. For ten 
years she had the impossible task of meeting the needs of 
all the diverse interests of the membership, but the ap- 
pearance of Update and the School Heait^vReview made 
her job a little easier. Many special sections were fea- 
tured in various issues of the Journal to provide more ^ 
in-depth material for the various interest areas of the 
AAHPER. Cover pictures occasionally featured,nation- 
ally known people such as President Kennedy, Joe 
Garagiola from the "Today Show'' with.President Laura 
Mae Brown; the smiling face of Bill Cosby, and Vice 
President Gerald Ford on skis. 

The J^tional Foundation for Healths Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation was an ambitious scheme launched 
with considerable fanfare in 1966. Leona Holbrook was 
its first chairman. The private, nonprofit corporation 
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sponsored by thtJ AAHPER received contributions to 
carry out programs beyond the resources of the Associa- 
tion. During this period the Foundation helped establish 
and preserve the archives, obtain financial assistance for 
the PEPl Project, and give some student scholarship 
awards. 

Stimulated by the excitement of the 75th Anniversary 
Celebration in 1960, the Association appointed its first 
archivist, Mabel Lee, and its first historian, Bruce L. . 
Bennett. The first repository was at Ohio State Urtiver- 
sity, but in 1968 the National Foundation paid for space 
in the NEA building and the archives were placed 
under the capable direction of Rebecca Weinstein. An 
Archives and History column made its debut in the 
Journal in February 1 968. Elwood C. Davis. succeeded 
Lee as archivist in 1970, and he was followed by Ruth 
Schellberg who has continued to the present. Bennett's 
successor was Betty Spears in 1973 and three years later _ 
the current historian Harold L. Ray, look over. 

Several new procedures were adopted to facilitate 
Association business. In i960 the Board of Directors 
scheduled a second meeting in the fall, in addition to the 
usual meeting at the spring convention, to. handle the 
increasingly heavy load of business matters. This has 
been very worthwhile. Mabel Locke in 1968 established 
a president's Executive Committee composed of the 
past president, current president, and president elect to 
provide improved continuity and orientation. In re- 
sponse to a need for better services around the country 
the Association opened an office in Salt Lake City and 
appointed Luther G. Schwich in 1966 as a Western 
States consultant on a three-year basis. The arrange- 
ment was not renewed because the cost could not be 
justified. 

Several new councils were ^ approved by the 
AAHPER. The National Intramural Sports Council 
( 1968), the National Council on Secondary School Ath- 
letic Directors (1969), and the National Council for 
School Nurses represented significant ^ireas of profe^- 

. sional endeavor. However the AAHPER's effortJT to 
represent school nurses, in the long'run, could nbt com<^ 
pete w'ith the NEA\s Department for School Nurs&s. 
. A special event took place in Association life when 
Anita Aldrich, Ben Miller, Catherine Allen, and Carl 
Troester went to the White House on 9 October 1 963 to 
aw^rd President John F. Kennedy a bronze sculpture .of 
a discus thrower created by Joseph Brown. It was hoped 
that the President would be able to speak at the 1964 
convention in Washington but this was prevented by his 
untimely death. / 

In 1 968, the R. Tait McKenzie Award was established 
for distinguished service to human welfare through 
health, physical educ ation, and recreation. The first 

. award went to MabeJ Lee. 

The AAHPER Scholarship Award program, begun in 
1959, continued throughput these fifteen years and 
nearly 100 high school seniors were the beneficiaries. 
The E. R. Moore Company and the Brunswick Founda- 



tion, Inc., contributed generously to the success of this 
excellent program. 

During the raciaTturmoll of the 1 960s it was inevitable 
that the issue of black and minority representation in the 
Association would be raised. In 1961 a Committee to 
Extend Professional Services to Ethnic Minority Groups 
was appointed; its recommendations were accepted by. 
the Boarci, but action was slow. In 1965 the Association 
unanimously adopted a resolution urging" all state as- 
sociations to accept members regardless of race after 1 
July 1966. The NEA had passed a^similar resolution a 
year earlier. Some of the AAHPER's black members 
wondered why ^'urge" was used rather than a stronger 
verb such as "direct." The first and only black to serve as 
a consultant on the headquarters staff (and only on a 
half-time basis) was John C. Mitc.hem; editor of the^ 
Research Quarterly from 1969 to 1974. Mercedes Fer- 
nandez, a Cuban, was a consultant for girls and women's ■ 
s po rfs"fors'e vemry eaTs^ in'the~early" 1 960s.\ Nornmnr-e: 
Johnson was elected vice-president of the Safety Educa- 
tion Division in 1969 and thus became the fir\t black to 
serve on the Board, of Directors. PresidentMohn M. 
Cooper (1969-70) made an effort to plac.e.a blatk on all 
key committees. Toward the end of this period a strong 
two-year effort was made to obtain the Gulick Award 
for Edwin B. Henderson, the black pioneer physical 
eductor and historian, but to no. avail eVen though no- 
body received that award for one of the two years. \ 

From 1960 to 1-975 the Association managed its fi- 
nancial affairs remarkably well and never had a deficit. 
Annual income for the fiscal year 1962-63'exceeded one 
million dollars for the first time. Four years later it was 
well over two million dollars and in 1975,'it exceeded . 
$3,500,000 with a surplus of $279^620. Major factors in 
this increase were income from publications and, espe- 
cially in'the .1960s, income from"grants for special proj- 
ects. Membership dues and subscriptions rose steadily 
and by the 1970s, accounted for about ohe-third of the 
total income. Membership climbed through the early 
1960s to a total of about 50,000 in 1966. It declined ' 
somewhat following each increase in dues so that the 
total in 1 974 was 37,148. The membership was served 
' by a headquarters staff of about seventy-seven,^ 

The national convention continued to be a"central 
feature of the Association's total program. Attendance • 
at the Washington, DC convention in 1964 exceeded 
5,000 for the first time, and sunny California lured over 
7,500 delegates to the 1974 convention in Anaheim. 
Thus ends the story'for the years of turmoil and alli- 
. ancefrom 1960to 1975.1n 1974, aftereighty-nine years 
as an ^^Association," the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation became the 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recre'ation. The Alliance gave birtli to septuplets, seven 
national associations. The birth process and the first ten 
years of growing up and maturing were fraught with 
problems and the move from the old home was another 
difficult experience — both stories are told in ".A Time of 
Travail and Travel." 
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The years from 1975 to 1985 were marked by travail 
in several areas of Alliance activities. One of these was 
the transition from the divisions of the old Association to 
the associations of the new Alliance. A second was the 
transition of the AAHPER national office frorn the NEA 
building at. 1201 wSixteenth Street, N.W. in Washington, 
DC to the new Alliande center at 1900 Association 
Drive in Reston, Va. A third instance of travail was the 
severe financial crisis faced by the Alliance in the early 
1980s; this was even worse than that which happened 
during.the Great Depression in the 1930s. 

While the change from an association to an alliance 
solved some problems, it created new ones. The Alliance 
did provide visibility, .self-determination, and autonomy 
for each of the seven associations. But as time passed, 
the associations sometimes pursued their autonomy and 
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self-determination to the detriment of the welfare of the 
Alliance as a whole. They also resisted any changes that 
might diminish their power and control. Attempts to 
merge the NAGWS and the 'NASPE and combine their 
common .intejrests in sports, for example, have proved 
fruitless. The two associations did join, however, in set- 
ting up a National Council of Athletic Training in 1984. 
Efforts to simplify the mixed bag of interests lumped 
together under the Association for Research, Adminis- 
tration, Professional Councils, and Societies have beejn 
stubbornly resisted. The American School and Commu- 
nity Safety Association failed to ijheet requirements.nec- 
essary to be an association and the Board of Governors 
voted in 1983 to dissolve it;, the association has strongly 
resisted this action and a final vote will come before the 
Representative Assembly at the 1985 national conven- 
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tion. The concept of an alliance of associations working 
together for the common good has not been readily 
accepted. 

The proposal to move. the national headquarters to 
keston continued to be debated. President Celeste Ul- 
rich, as late as the spring of 1977, stated that considera- 
tion w.asstiltbeinggiven to purchasing property in Wash- 
ington. Six months later the Board of Governors ap- 
proved building in Reston and the Representative As- 
sembly concurred inthes'l^ringof 1978. The factwas that 
the. Alliance had to move because the NEA needed the 
space that AAHPER occupied. Opposition to the move 
to Reston centered on several reasons: (1) Reston is 1 8 
miles or a minimum oT 45 minutes travel time from 
Washington, DC. The distance was thought to be a hind- 
ranee to maintaining contacts on Capitol Hill and with 
government and educational agencies; (2) Members of 
the headquarters staff would not want to work in Reston 
because of the greater time and the extra expense in- 
volved in^^ommuting; (3) The high cost of living in. 
Reston would be prohibitive for many staff members; 
(4) Visitors and others coming to Reston for profes- 
sional and business purposes would find Reston incon- 
venient and expensive to reach. Althoughonly five miles 
Trom Dulles airport,'there was no limousine service to 
, RestonT^By 1984only six^or seven people remained on 
Vhc Alliance staff out of the seventy-five who,\yere em- 
ployed in Washington five years earlier. The huge turn-, 
over was a serious impediment to the efficient function- 
ing of Alliance business. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for the new building 
took place in June 1 978 Just two years later the Alliance 
occupied its new home, having survived the trauma of 
moving allof its records, furniture, equipment, publica- 
tions, archives, and other items. On 2 October 1981 the 
headquarters center was officially dedicated; 200 mem.- 
bers and guests were present. The Alliance now has 
30,000 square feet of space, administrative area for the 
seven associations, audiovisual an<d conference work- 
shop facilities, a data processing center, a bookstore, and 
yrehives. All A AHPJERD members have a standing invi- 
tation to visit and tour the facilities. 
' The financial situation of the Alliance began to darken 
in 1980. There were the construction costs of the new 
building^ the moving costs from Washington to Reston, 
and the general inflation of the national economy. In- 
come was reduced by almost 25 percent when three 
nationally funded projects were terminated and when 
the Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women 
separated from the Alliance. President Glenn-Smith in- 
stituted such economy measures as a freeze on vacant 
staff positions, limits on committee and staff travel (us- 
ing eonfcrence telephone calls and mailings instead), 
and obtaining revolving loans from banks. The Alliance 
office waseloscd on Mondays for three months to reduce 
expenses. During. 1981 President Fay Biles reported the 
loss of eleven staff positions and a 70 percent turnover in 
support staff, including a complete change of workers in 
the Publications .Unit. * • 



* President Mary K. Beyrer came into office in 1982 
faced with a possible staggering deficitbf half a million 
dollars which required another series of stringent econ- 
omy actions beginning with a one-third reduction in 
headquarters staff. Publications were greatly restricted, 
and only books showing promise of producing a profit 
were printed.. It was determined that future conferences 
must be financially self-sustaining. All association 
budgets were reduced, and state association and most 
district association allocations were eliminated. All AHi-** 
ance and many association committee meetings were 
cancelled and board meetings were run with minimal 
funds. Only by drastic action was it possible to keep the 
.deficit in 1 982 down'to $96,000 and in 1 983 to $42,000. 
The chance of havin^no deficit for 1984 Ipoks promis- 
ing. ^ 

In June 1980 a new executive vice-president was en- 
gaged. George Anderson, after twenty-eight years of, 
distinguished service, announced his wish to retire in 
^ October 1 979, but continued one additional year until a 
\succes.sor could be found.^For the first time the Alliance 
went outside the profession and selected a businessman 
with experience in corporate and association manage- 
ment, Robert K. Windsor. Unfortunately, Windsor, 
found it difficult to understand or to work within the 
structure of an educational organization; he submitted 
his resignation in the spring of 1981 with the statement: 
'"This action seemed to be the best solution for what was 
quickly becoming an intractable problerp, and was done 
in the best interest of the Alliance." Ray Ciszek gener- 
ously took on the added responsibility of acting execu- 
tive vice-president for a- year and held the Alliance to- 
gether at a crucial time. The new executive vice-presi- 
dent. Jack E. Razor, took office in the summer of 1 982. . 
Formerly a professional physical educator from Illinois 
State-' University at Normal, Razor became the seventh 
person: to head the organization since the first 1938 
appointment, Nefis P. Neilson. 

Alliance Matters 

Publication sales continued to be a major source of 
income during this decade although in the 1980s there 
was some reduction in the number of publications. In- 
come frpm sales reached a peak of over $1,835,000 in^ 
1980-81, but two years later it had declined to^' 
- $1,540,000. A revised edition in 1983 of the popular 
Physical Education and Sport for the Secondary School 
Student continued to find a strong market. Another edi- 
tion of Nutrition for Athletes appeared in 1084. 

At the beginning of 1975 the title Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation had been clranged to 
t^e Journal of Physical Educatipn and Recreation be- 
cause Health Education was covering the area of health 
so well.- In 1979 Dance was added to the title. The 
objectives of the Journal as stated in an article in the 
April 1979 Update were-'^o provide a well-balanced 
array of articles that would serve the basic needs of 
public school teachers, who form the bulk of our profes- 
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sional membership; touch on the specific interests of the^ 
many disciplines; and give a sound picture of the total 
profession for our large student membership." A su?v,ey 
of the 45,000 Alliance members in 1980 revealed that 
35 percent worked in elemerftary schools, 30 percent in 
secondary schools, 4 percent in junior colleges, and 31 
percent in colleges and universities. 

Black discontent with the Association continued. An 
AAHPER Conference .on Equal Opportunity and 
Human Rights was carried out in 1976. President Glenn 
M. Smith met with fifteen black leaders at their request 
in 1979. They sought the*' restoration of the Ethnic 
Minorities Services Committee, which had been com- 
bined with the Task Forcb'on Equal Opportunity and 
Human Rights*; the reborn committee put on a program 
at the 1980 conventio'TTT'The group also sought more 
black representation in the >Vniance governing bodies 
and at the state and district leVels. The NAGWS ap- 
pointed an Ethnic Minority Cormriittee in 1983. The 
follovving year the Alliance authoni/ted the" Charles D. 
Henry Award to honor Henry's memory; it is to be given 
annually to an AAHPERD member who has achieved 
distinguished service in working with ethnic minorities 
within the Alliance. 

In 1976, the United States celebrated its bicentennial 
•anniversary. The AAHPER convention that year was in 
Milwaukee. For this special convention the Alliance un- 
veiled its own flag in a flag-raising ceremony. Many 
conventicineers enjoyed the historical exhibits and doc- 
uments displayed at the Bicentennial Leisure Park. In - 
this historic year the Association began publishing^oks 



of historical significance under the title of ^*The Leaders 
^Spe'ak" series. Books were written by Celeste Ulrich, 
deanor Metheny, Delbert Oberteuffer, Earle Zeigfer, 
and Mabel Lee. Harvey-Jessup contributed a book on 
Jay B. Nash, and the HPER Omnibus included sixteen 
Gulick Award winners. ' ' * 

Unexpected national publicity accrued to the Alliijnce 
in December 198*0 when three hostages in Iran rec 
one t)f .the chest 'expanders sent by the AAHEERD. 
Ross Merrick of the Alliancie staff began this effort in the 
' spring but encountered m'uch frustration and dday be- 
,'fore a package was de^fvered. When 'A letter of thanks 
arrived from the hostages, the story was picked up by the 
major television networks and the newspapers. 

The relationship between the NCAA and the Alliance 
has seldom been- cordial and in 1975" the NCAA re- 
quested disaffiliation from the Alliance. No reason was 
given, but certainly the support which the Alliance gave 
to the AIAW and Title IX must have been a majo^r 
factor.-Ia^l976 the Alliance piit on a Sanity in Spo^t 
Conference to discuss amateur sport with President- 
elect LeRoy Walker .as moderator. All the pertinent 
Alliance Associations ,were there plus the AAU, the 
NAIA, and. the USCSC. The NCAA and the USOC 
were noticeably absent. ■ 

The Alliance lost ten former presidents between 1 975 
and r985. August H^ Pritzlaff (1943-44) died in 1975; 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth (1950-51) physical education's 
"first lady of thc'world," died in 1 976. Bernice R. Moss 
(1951-52) passed 'away in 1978;. and Leqni) Holbrook 
( 1 966-67) died in 1 980. Two past presidents died within 
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a month of each other — Katherine L. Ley ( 1 974-75) in 
December 1982 and Joy Kistler (1967-68) in a tra^^ic 
accident in January 1983. Strong Hinman (1934-35), 
who died in 1 983, had been president of the Association 
during its golden anniversary year. In June 1983 Elmer 
D. Mitchell passed away. Although Mitchell was never a 
president of the AAHPER, he unquestionably deserves 
recognition because of his incalculable contributions to 
the Association in several capacities as documented in 
A Time of Teacher Training and Testing" and " A Time 
of Affiliation and Research'' in this history. 

Two conventions iji Anaheim, California ten years 
apart provide a good opportunity for cost comparisons. 
In 1974 Association dues were $25, $15, and $10 for 
professional, graduate student, and undergraduate stu- 
cfent memberships respectively. The corriparable dues 
for 1984 were $42, $25, and $22. Convention registra- 
tion fees in 1974 were $15 for members and $7 for 
students; ten ye^irs later they were $60, $45, and $25 for 
the three classifications. The 1974 hotel rates ranged 
from $14 to $22 for a single room while in 1984, the 
range was $30 to $70. 

Nonprofessional services to members increased in 
several ways between 1975 and 1985. New options. in- 
cluded a non profit travel agency for group tours, a dental 
insurance plan, vehicle leasing, and .a preferred Master- 
Card. Earlier insurance programs that continued in force 
were for life insurance, personal liability, long-term dis- 
ability and income protection, crisis hospitalization and 
convalescence, and accidental death and dismember- 
ment. The offering of hotel discounts was dropped in 
1976. 

Previously reference was made to the great turnover 
of headquarters personnel. Howeve^, three individuals 
remained throughout the decade of travail and travel: 
Ross Merrick, consultant to NASPE, who came in 1958* 
Ray Ciszek, consultant to ARAPCS and internationiu 
relations, who joined the AAHPER in 1962; and Mar- 
gie R. Hanson, consultant in elementary education and 
dance, who began her work in 1965. AAHPERD mem- 
bers certainly appreciate their pai^t in providing stability 
and continuity to Alliance affairs. 

After the decision to construct ^#iew building was 
made, the Alliance embarked on a number of schemes to 
raise money. It even came closer to miving a garage sale 
when the 1 977 convention featured an auction with such 
exotic items for sale as a Henry Aaron bat, two sets o£ 
wooden dumobells," and two pounds of Minnesota wild 
ricx^. This project raised $5,500. Up to 1982 these con- 
tributions had been recorded: fourteen rooms in the new 
building were purchased at $10,000 each; 1,058 people 
became life members at $500 each; and twenty-five 
individuals gave $ 1,000 ench. The major fund raiser was 
the Square Foot in Deed program, which planned to sell 
t^ach of the 30,000 square feet in the building for $47. 
State and district quotas were established and an inten- 
sive campaign followed. The actual sale was only 6,000 
square feet. Another effort was started for the centen- 



nial anniversary. Those w4io contribute one dollar for 
each year of Association life, or $100, can join the 
Century'Club and help pay off the mortgage. 

The financial status of the AAHPERD \Vas excellent 
up through 1978-79. Revenues- reached an all-time high 
of just over $4,600,000 and there was a surplus of 
$355,753. Then the hard times came with a vengeance. 
Income for 1 979-80 dropped by $700,000, ai;id the line 
in the budget for notes and loans payable went from zero 
to $1,45.5,5 1 2. In spite of three increases in dues, mem- 
bership receipts declined by half a million dollars be- 
tween 1978-79 and 1982-83 when it was $1,117,369. 
Publication sales held fairly steady at around 
$1,6,00,000. A determined effort was made to solicit . 
more advertising for the Alliance publications. For 
1981-82 advertising fncome was $272,925, the fourth 
largest source of income. In 1979 the nonsupervisory 
staff voted to join the Communications Workers of 
America (AFL-CIO), and two years later union em- 
ployees received a 7V2 percent wage increase and man- 
agement • as given a 7 percent cost-of-living raise. The 
Alliance suffered additional expenses in settling three 
law suits in 1981. It is obvious that it took an immense 
cooperative effort by the staff and all of the officers and. 
cJi^mmittee members to enable the Alliance to survive in 
what this historian would judge to be the most critical 
period of the Alliance's first hundred years. 

With a sharp drop in the number of conferences, the 
national conventions assumed greater importance as a 
place for the various professional groups to meet. Pre- 
convention symposia and workshops'threatened to take 
up as many days as the convention itself. One new con- 
vention attraction was the Sports Arts Fair, held in 1 980, 
which consisted of photography and works of art by 
members. 

The Alliance has customarily granted about sixteen 
awards, but at the 1984 convention the seven associ- 
ations cdmbined to present sixty-seven additional 
awards, including one to Bob Hope.«For the 1985* con- 
vention the Alliance has authorized a special Centennial 
Award which will go to at least ten people and not more 
than twenty individuals. Recipients must have been 
m.embers for ten or more years and have contributed 
significantly to .the growth, progress, and enhancement 
of the Alliance. 

Thus we come to the'cnd of, this brief history of 
AAHPERD's first 1 00 years. Actually it would require 
at least one large volume to relate the cornplete story. 
What would William G. Anderson say todiiy if he could 
walk into the building at 1900 Association Drive in 
Reston? What questions would he ask -Jack Razor and 
the busy staff? Can you imagine the reaction that Ander- 
son and the liltfe band ofour pioneers would have if they 
come to Atlanta in April and take in the Centennial 
Convention proceedings with all of its ramifications? 

As we begin the second hundred years of professional 
physical education, let us all keep alive their spirit, their 
optimism, their pride in their teaching, and their hopes 
for the future. This is our heritage! 
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In a century of proud achieve- 
ments, one pioileer woman emerged 
as the first lady of the profession. No 
Alliance member has done more to 
keep the commemorative spirit alive 
over the past 50 years. What organi- 
^ zation can proudly claim that one 
person played a key role in Celebrat- 
ing its 5()th, 75th and 100th birth- 
days? A member since 1914, Mabel 
Lee has been a star performer. 

Her parents' families immigrated 
in pre-Revolutionary 'War days, 
moving from the East, to Kentucky 
and to the Midwest. Mabel. Lee was 
born in Clearfield, Iowa, on 18 Au- 
gust 1886. Frail in her eaijly years, 
she read voraciously and pegan to 
keep a detailed diary^a ijiabit'she 
has continued to this day. |In 1893, 
the Lee family njpved to Cepterville, 
Iowa. As her health improved Mabel 
Lee became an active tomboy, play- 
'ing alongside three robust sisters. 
Growing up in this typical Iowa town 
included studying at the'local high 
school (1900-1904) whejre, as a 
sophomore. Mabel Lee got her 
father to install a hoop 'and intro- 
duced basketball. Thus, the first 
basketball game in Iowa was played 
on 2 May 1902 in Centei^ville. In 
Iowa, girls played the spoilt before 
the boys! 

Life in Iowa, stronghold' of Re- 
publicans, the home of Governor 
Drake (Drake University is named 
for him); exposed a young lady to 
per Sofia lit ies like touring jBuffalo 
• Bill'iCody and the firebrand unionist 
John L. Lewis. Mabel Lee's turn- 
of-tne-century years were followed 
by lour at Coe College in Cedar 
Rapids. Profoundly influended by 
the teaching of Wellesley gra^juate 
Charlotte Poyneer, Miss Lee de- 
cided on her life's work. Aft4:r re- 
ceiving a B.S. magna cum laude in 
1 908, Mabel Lee pursued her dire am 
of excellence at the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics. From 1909- 
^1910 she attended Wellesley Col- 
lege, earning a certificate of physical 
education from the School^ of 
Hygiene. In all, she completed^ six 
years of collegiate studies; thus for- 
tifieci, in 1910, Miss Lee bccame*di- 
rector of physical education for/ 
women at Coe College. 




Mabel Lee 

The Alliance's' First Lady 

\ H. L Ray. 

Ruth Schellberg 



While' at 'Cocf she devoted two 
summers to dance studies: 1914 at 
Chalif School, an\i 1917 at Vestoff- 
Serova School o^ Dance, both in 
New York City.V The 1918-19 
academic year broii^ht a new chal- 
lenge as Director of rhysical Educa- 
tion for Women at tl^e Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College, t?orvailis. As 
happened to many in \VWI, she was 
disabled by an influenza epidemic 
for the 1919-20 school year, but 
snapped back to become\the director 
of the women's program at Beloit 
College in Wisconsin. Mabel Lee 
spent the summer of 1922 instruct- 
ing at the New York State\Teachers 
College, Oneonta and after four 
years at Beloit, she was promoted, to 
professor and director of physical 
education for women, at the.tjniver- 
sity of Nebraska in Lincoln. Sl\e held 
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. this post with distinction and rare 
tenacity from 1924 until retiring 
emerita in 1952. Eight years at Coe, 
one at Corvallis, four at Beloit, and 
28 atLincoln comprised 41 full years 
in administration and teaching. In 
September 1952 she moved, with 
her mother, to 2248 Ryons St, in 
south Lincoln, where she still , re- 
sides. Since her thifd and last sister 
Jean died in 1980, Mabel Lee re- 
mains the last of her immediate fam- 
ily. 

The Lee imprint was evident at 
the helm of professional organiza- c 
tions. During her second year at 
Nebraska, ^abel Lee became presi- 
dent of the Middle West Association 
of Physical Education for College 
Women and served from 1925-27, 
In 1926, she helped found the Ne- 
braska State Physical Education So- 
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ciety and in 1926-27, became presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Physical Education for College 
Women (NAPECW)/Acting presi- 
dent of the Middle West Society at 
tlie untimely death of the president. 
Miss Lee was at the helm .from 
1929-30. By accepting the vice- 
presidency of APE A in 1930, she 
became the first \voman president of 
the organization in 193 1 and served 
until April of 1932. Because of the 
necessary transition period she pre- 
sided over conventions in both De- 
troit and Philadelphia. 

In 1932, in addition to represent- 
ing Mrs. Herbert Hoover at the Los 
Angeles Olympics, Miss Lee was 
elected into the American Academy 
of Physical Education. The follow- 
ing year she received the APEA's 
Honor Award. Upon the death of 
her friend and supporter R. Tait 
McKcnzie, Mabel Lee served as act- 
ing president of the Academy in 
1938-39. The latter year was high- 
lighted further by teaching as a visit- 
ing professor at the University of 
Texas, Austin, and an honorary 
Doctor of Laws from Coe College, 
the second honorary degree 
awarded^ to a woman in physical 
educinton (Amy Homans was first). 
Honorary doctorates were later 
bestowed by , Beloit College 
(Humanities) and George Williams 
College. From 1940-42, a singular 
first was achieved for women as 
Mabel Lee became the president of 
the American Academy of Physical 
Education. 

Throughout World War 11, Miss 
Lee served the country on a variety 
of national boards,, councils, and 
committees for the Federal Security 
Agency, American Youth Hostels, 
and the U.S. Office of Education. 
While assisting from 1941-43 as di- 
rector of physical fitness for the 
Seventh Army Service Command, 
Miss Lee coordinated regional pro- 
grams and became an ardent bicyc- 
list;' she then became a member of 
the Chief of Staff s National Civilian 
Advisory Committee of the Wom- 
en's Army Corps, a four-year expe- 
rience with service under Generals 
MarsHall, Eisenhower, and Bradley. 

By 1944 Mabel. Lee was listed in 



WFicy^s Who ^ in America; her first 
trips on an airplane were on General 
Marshall's personal army plane from 
Washington to Des Moines and 
Chicago in 1945. That same year she 
began a four-year tenure on the 
Board of the American Folk Arts 
Society. At age 61, in 1948 she re- 
ceived the prestigious GuHck Award 
from the HAMPER. In 1949 Miss 
Lee coauthored Fundamentals of 
Body Mechanics and Conditioning 
for W. B. Saunders, reflecting her 
life-long belief in maintaining 
health. Completing her long career 
at the University of Nebraska in 
1952, as an emerita professor. Miss 
Lee served as a visiting professor 
that summer at Southern California. 

A Fulbright consultancy to 
Baghdad in 1952-53 provided an 
exotic change from the tumultuous 
years in Lincoln. The remainder of 
the 1950s brought honorary mem- 
berships, another text, and . the 
Hetherington Award of the 
Academy. Cdauthoring the 75th an- 
niversary issue of the JOURNAL, 
playing a central role in the Miami . 
celebration of the Association's 
birthday, and being named first ar- 
chivist of the Association, climaxed ' 
a busy I960. As an archivist. Miss 
Lee served for 10 years, fighting for 
a sustained, efficient approach to the 
historical records of the Alliance. 

During the 1960s she authored 
histories of the Middle West Society " 
and the Central Association as well 
as a fifth edition of the Ricei 
Hutchinson/Lee classic. Honor 
awards from state associations in 
New Mexico and Nebraska brack- 
eted the cherished first McKenzie 
Award granted by the AAHPER in 
1968 at St. Louis. Again, in 1974, 
the Alliance recognized Mabel Lee 
with the Presidential Award as first 
woman president and first archivist. 
In 1975 the Mabel Lee Award was 
initiated by AAHPER and in 1976 
the North American Society for 
Sport History (NASSH) added its 
Honor Award to the Lee tiara. On 
' 22 May 1976 Miss Lee, at 89, was 
' crowned May Queen of Coe Col- 
' lege, returning to reign where she 
had graduated in 1908. The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska dedicated Mabel 



Lee Hall, the only classroom build- 
ing named for a woman, in 1977; 
two years later Lee was inducted 
into the Coe College Sports Hall of 
Fame. Two Russian delegates at the 
spring New Orleans Alliance con- 
vention sought Miss Lee because 
they wished to meet the pioneer 
woman of the profession!'' After 
breaking her hip (at age 92), Mabel 
Lee was able by June to address the 
Women s Athletic Association 75th 
Anniversary celebration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Within six 
months the strong constitution of a. 
lifetime of activity allowed Miss Lee 
to be fully mobile without a cane. 

Proponent of wholesome sports 
for American women, Mabel Lee 
held firmly . to a philosophy of bal- 
anced programming and fitness .for 
women. Miss Lee entered the na- 
tional scene in the 1920s and be- 
came a legitimate and controversial 
super star on the profession's stage. 
Her fortes as speaker, organiza- 
tional leader and author are clearly 
evident to any objective viewer. At 
age 98, she has lived through all six 
name changes in our professional 
Alliance; i.e. the first in November 
1886 adding American and the last 
adding Dance in 1979. Miss Lee au- 
thored three books from 1937 to 
1958. Three more were written after 
age 90 and she is at work on another. 
Mabel Lee wrote in Memories Be- 
yond Bloomers (p. 437) ^'I keep up 
my home and enjoy living alone but 
among all ages old, young, middle- 
aged — a resident of the normal 
world. And life is exciting." She is 
indeed a worthy first lady of our pro- 
fession. 



H. L. Ray is coordinator of graduate 
studies^ Department of f^I PER, West- 
ern Michigan ' University, 
Kalamazoo, M 149008. ' 

Ruth Schellberg is professor emerita 
at Mankato State University, Man- 
kato, MN 56001. 
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Many people/ taking themselves 
. too seriously, cry out, "Do not look 
back on life. Look only forward." 
Nonsense! Looking back can be 
educational as well as entertaining 
depending upon the person's ca- 
pacity to evaluate the events' that 
make up life's patterns. 

I often wonder about people of 
today who complain that life at this 
older stage is lonely. Although I re- 
cently had my ninety-eight birthday, 
. it is not yet my own personal experi- 
ence to find life uncomfortably 
• lonely. I doubt if I will ever reach 
such a stage because I haye been 
lucky to have had an interesting and 
happy childhood that makes for in- 
teresting memories. 

Early in life at my mother's sug- 
gestion I developed the habit of 
looking back at the family endefivors 
and putting into writing my versions 
of them which she would send to her 
mother as her weekly letter. At that 
stage of my life I was a sickly child 
and spent much time indoors with 
my mother who was tied down, busy, 
with household tasks, while my three 
lively and robust sisters romped out 
of doors. We had no brother, and we 
four little girls were born in a five- 
year period, so we were near in age. 

By the 1890s the USA was not so 
exclusively a man\s world as it had 
been in its earlier years. Now intrepid 
citizens,, men as well as women, were 
demanding the school's attention to 
physical education for all children, 
girls as we IF as boys. 

Raised in a home where the 
mother was an enthusiastic history 
fan, my own education along the his- 
tory line was advanced more in my 
home than in my school. So I have 
had a full lifetime of enjoyment 
through remembering things past as 
they have related particularly to my 
own ever-present interest in physical 
education. My own forefathers as, 
no doubt, those of so many of you 
when they came to America, moved 
ever westward from the eastern sea- 
board settling with their drearris in 
the great middle west. 

The blacks who had been slaves 
before the Civil. War had now been 
free for many years. In the 1 890s, I 
came to know personally several el- 



The Exuberant Nineties 



Mabel Lee 



derly blacks who had been slaves'in 
their youth, and when freed they had 
to learn to fend for themselves. As a 
small child I overhead some of these 
freed persons talking together of 
their own years of slavery; it was all 
very puzzling to me. 

The decade of the 1 890s gave us a 
great wealth of. physical activities 
tiidt touched upon physical educa- 
tion, and related personalities, chief 
among them, Sousa and his wonder- 
ful band. To have actually seen and 
to have heard this band as I did years 
ago was an experience never to be 
forgotten. And to have heard or seen 
any performers in those days, meant 
actually seeing and hearing them in 
person— -not on radio or TV. 

But Sousa was not ail of theJ 890s 
to claim my own personal memories 
for that decade; there were Buffalo 
Bill and James Naismith (to becojne 
known in later years as Mr. Basket- 
ball), and Senda Berenson — an odd' 
trio. 

The real Buffalo Bill (William 
Cody) I met as a young girl when he 
came to my home tdwn to visit his 
friend, one of our Lee family neigh- 
bors on North Hill. Home town at 
that time meant Centerville, Iowa, 
and the family neighbors where Buf- 
falo Bill visited were the Stantons. 
We children of the neighborhood 
were introduced to him not as a 
group, but each one individually 
with a handshake. With that cere- 
mony oyer we children did a cake- 
walk (all the rage ju.st then across the 
country) for Buffalo Bill. 

As for James Naismith, I came to 
know him in later professional years, 
but I never had the pleasure of see- 
ing Senda 'Berenson. As for the 
craze for bicycling that took the 
country by storm in the 1 890s L by 



then merely a grade school child, 
was caught up in the thick of it due to 
the fact that the first child's bicycle 
ever seen in our town was my very 
own proud possession, which Lhad 
earned in a contest. 

The story of how Lcame by this 
ownership is too long for this article. 
But calling out for attention are 
some important events of the 1 890s 
not, as 'yet, touched upon — such 
events as the creation of the social 
dance that became known as the 
.two-step, an outcome of.Sousa's 
lively tunes which for well over a 
decade held sway on every dance 
floor, in every dance hall. In the 
sports area, the 1 890s brought us the 
game of basketball and a craze for 
bicycling which is still-Jn evidence 
these ninety or so years later. As for 
personalities — what other decade 
could match the nineties in that area 
in our field? There wjere William 
Anderson, Senda Berenson, Alice 
Fo.ster, Edward Hartwell, Edward 
HitchcQck, Amy Morris Homans, 
James Naismith, Dudley A. Sargent, 
Jay W. Seaver to mention many of 
the top leaders. Yale and Harvard 
Universities played a major role in 
the education of these early leaders, 
with the school that is today's 
Springfield College also playing an 
important part in that direction. 

The 1890s were a decade of ^^Bat- 
tening down the hatches'' before 
plunging into a new century. 



Mabel Lee, the first woman president 
of AAHPER and the first archivist 
lives at 2248 Ryons .V/., Lincoln, NE 
68502, 
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Springfield College 

Celebrating Together 



Nicholas P. Moutis 



Not coincidentally, for each nur- 
tured the other for the better part of 
a century, Springfield College and 
the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and 
Dance celebrate their Centennial 
Anniversary together. 

It was during Thanksgiving wee ^ 
in 1H84 t>hat men interested in the 
idea of a School for Christian- Work- 
ers met at the home of the Reverend 
David Allen Reed in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. On 28 January 
1885, the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts incorporated the School 
for Christian Workers, known today 
as Springfield College. This year, 28 
January 1985, Springfield College 
celebrated Founders Day on our 
ipOth Birthday. Here under the 
leadership of Luther Gulick, an 
American system of physical educa- 
tion was developed, taking the best 
from existing German and Swedish 
gymnastics, games, and sports, in- 
tcrscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letics, and dance. Here, as Richard 



C. Garvey chronicles in The 
Springfield College Family Album, 
1984, a faculty member named 
Naismith who sought "... a way to.. 
keep students active between foot- 
ball and baseball seasons, invented 
the game of basketball." 

People and Events 

Springfield's share of the giants 
who have served the Alliance and 
the profession reads like a preamble 
to Who's Who, Gulick, S8^g, Nai- 
smith, McCurdy, Staley, Lloyd, Staf- 
ford, Karpovich, Rathbone, Larson, 
Cureton, Morehouse, Esslinger, 
Daniels, Clarke, Evans, Frost — all 
etched their names as students, 
teachers, or both, in the legacy of 
this small, but significant, private 
college. These leaders and others 
were the architects of Springfield 
College's excellent physical educa- 
tion program. 

In 1974, a nine-man team from a 
Tokyo University interviewed 72 
department chairs of physical educa- 



tion in American colleges and uni- 
versities to determine which Ameri- 
can college had the best under- 
graduate physical education pro- 
gram. The 1974 report concluded 
that Springfield College ranked first 
as the choice of 35, followed by 
the universities of Illinois — 29, 
Oregon— 22, Qhio State — 17, 
Indiana — 14, and Iowa— 10. Sev- 
eral of the top five institutions had 
.former Springfield people in leader- 
ship positions. An institutional re- 
search office report conducted at 
Franklin and Marshall College indi- 
cated that S,pringfield College led 
the nation's 867 four-year, private, 
undergraduate institutions in send- 
ing baccalaureate degree holders on 
to doctorates in education (347) 
over a 60-year period (1920-1980). 

Efforts on behalf of the Alliance 
over several decades.caused the edi- 
torial board of the Research Quar- 
terly to devote three separate issues 
to ''Springfield College Studies." Nb 
other institution has been accorded 
this honor. 

In Transition 

As the Alliance looks toward the 
next century, Springfield College 
hopes to continue contributions that 
promote professional growth be- 
tween us. As the Alliance continues 
to reshape itself, Springfield College 
seeks to advance the profession by 
developing innovative programs — 
not only in schools and colleges, but 
in the adult population, by develop- 
ing programs in pro-active medicine, 
health promotion and wellness,, and 
health-risk intervention. Within the 
past decade new programs have 
been developed at the under- 
graduate and graduate level in 
health fitness, athletic training, car- 
diac rehabilitation, . physical therapy, 
and therapeutic recreation that hold 
exciting promise for Springfield and 
the profession, 

Developing nations andold-world 
countries have both benefited by Al- 
liance and Springfield College 
thrusts. Though our domestic issues 
continue a vexatious route, both in- 
stitutions see fit to feach out. New 
Contbiiwd on pu^c 71 
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Anderson, Adelphi/and AIESEP 

A Special Centennial CommefTioration 



In 1 885, William G. Ander.son. direc- 
tor of physical education at Adelphi 
Academy, called a historic meeting t-hat 
led to the formation of the Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Educa- 
tion, the forerunner of AAHPERD. 
Almost to^the day, one hundred years 
later (August 19-23, 1985), the De- 
partment of Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion and Human Performance Scienc.e at 
Adelphi University is honored to host an 
international Conference on Physical 
Education and Sport for the Association 
Internationale des Ecoles Superieures 
d^ Education Physique — International 
Association for Physical Education in 
Higher Education (AIESEP). 

Anderson called together leading pro- 
fessionals representing diverse systems 
and philosophies of teaching physical 
education from the east coast to discuss 
issues and' concerns of the profession. 
Adelphi, one hundred years later, will 
bring together leading national and in- 
ternational researchers and scholars to 
share significant research in physical 
education and sport. With the theme, 
Time For ReJIection: An Interntitiontd 
Dialogue on Research in Physical Ecluca- 
tion and Sport: Myths, Models, and 
Methods'* the conference organizers 
promise reflection, analysis and discus- 
sion of critical issues in the Anderson 
tradition. The conference has already at- 
tracted some of the brightest" researchers 
and theoreticians from around the 
world, including Tousignant, Godbout, 
Borys (Canada); Haag,- Rothig (Ger- 



many); Pieron (Belgium); Locke, An- 
derson, Siedcntop, Greendorfer, Sage, 
Miracle, Mosston, Dodds, McElroy, Sut- 
ton-Smith, Jewett (USA); Thelema 
(Finland); Hadzelek (Poland); Cheffers 
(Australia); and Tubinp (Brazil). . 

The topics to be discussed at the con- 
ference include new models for research 
on teaching and coaching, social values 
in physical activity and sport, gender 
stereotyping in the training of teachers, 
myths in sport and physical education, 
teacher and coach preparation around 
the world, teacher burn-out, and the role 
of sport sociology in .the training of 
teachers and coaches. 

Among the honored guests at the con- 
ference will be Juan Antonio Sama- 
ranch, president of the International 
Olympic Committee and founder of the 
Samaranch Prize, a $5000 award given 
to the leading researcher in sport peda- 
gogy, and Peter Ueberroth, former di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Olympic Or- 
ganizing Committee and presently 
Commissioner of Baseball. 

Because of Adelphi's historic associa- 
tion with William G. Anderson and in 
commemoration of the centennial cele- 
bration, we are proud and honored to be 
hosting this very special conference,* 
'•ADELPHI-AIESP 85." For more in- 
formation, contact Ronald S. Feingold, 
chairperson,' Department of Physical 
Education, Recreation and Human Per- 
forrhance Science, Adelphi University, 
Garden City, Long Island, NY. 11530 
(516) 294.-8700, ext. 7360. 



Springfield College 

Continued from page 

initiatives of Springfield College in 
the Orient, the Caribbean and the 
third-world (several in coasort with 
AAHPERD) indicate clearly that 
our programs are universal. 

Recently, the College sponsored 
an- All-Asian Wellness Symposium 
in Japan and exchange programs 
with scholars in Physical Education 
from Hong-Kong; Beijing, China; 
and Osaka, Japan. Presently, we are 
training young Japanese profession- 
als in fitness and physical education 
in summer sessions on our campus 
and wc look forward to a 1985 sum- 
mer school class ot' 50 Korean 
graduate students; who will study 
athletics administration in prepara- 



tion for the XXVth Olympiad in 
Seoul, Korea, 1988, when they will 
host the nations of the world. 

Finally, the College is grateful for 
the support and the many profes- 
sional opportunities afforded by the 
American Alliance. We and our 
20,000 alumni want to continue 
these relationships into and through 
the twenty-first century. Visit us at 
our booth at the State, District, and 
National conventions and help us 
celebrate together the AAHPERD 
and Springfield College Centennial. 

Nicholas P. Montis is director of the 
Division of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Physical 
Therapy at Springfield College, 
Springfield, MA 01 J 09. 



Summer 
Checri eadcr Camp 



The National Cheerleaders 
Assoeiation's highly qualified team of 
over 360 instructors will conduct 
approximately 300 Summer Clinics at 
major colleges and universities in 49 
states and Canada under th&<iirection 
of Mr. L- R. Herkimer "Mr. 
Cheerleader." Spring and Fall Clinics 
are also planned For more 
mformation-on the official NCa 
Clmic nearest you, write. 
National Cheerleaders Association 

Dcpt Clinics iHfonnalion lA i 
P.O Box 74V222 Dallas, TcxaS • 

FOR INFORMATION CALL TOLL FREE 
NATIONAL 1-800 527-4422 
TEXAS 1800 442-6100 
DALLAS AREA 1-214-690-0808 



pEader) 

Free Catalog 

Cheerleader Supply Co. is the 
nation's largest supplier for cheer- 
leaders, pom pon girls, dance drill 
teams, pep clubs and fund raising 
groups, A Texas company serving 
Texas and the nation with the finest 
of quality and service available in the 
spirit line.- 

Write (or free* 1 12p*qf color cdUFcx; 

Cheerleader* Supply Company 

[)ept lA HTj - 

po Box imw 

Dallas Tcx*^ T):i74 
CALL TOLL FREE FOR FAbT ShRVlCfc 
NATIONAL I 8(KJ 527 A ibb 
TEXAS 1-ttlX) 442 4100 
• DALLAS AREA L2l4 231 6;J64, 




The Sporting Goods 
Franchise of the Future 

Buy at Prices the 
Big Boys Buy ! 
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Low Dealer Prices 
Be Your Own Boss 
Part or Full-Time 
Work From Your Home 
Millions of Brandname 

items for Ail Sports 
Financial independence 
Only $1,000 Required 

Let us make you an immediate success 
in your own sporting goods business! 
Sport-it, Inc. Dept. JPERD-4 
Minneapolis, MN 55433 
1-800-328-3820, 
1-612-757-2930 MN 



BEST ropy WAJLABLE 



A Period of Projects 1955;1 980 

Twenty-Five Years of Service " 



Professional associations exist 
primarily to provide service to their 
members and the profession, and 
strive to make some significant con- 
tributions to humanity by enriching 
the lives of individuals who are 
touched by the association's p|rofes- 
sional domain. Only a few associ- 
ations have experienced lasting suc- 
cess in improving the quality of life 
for any sizable segment of society. 

ihe American Alliance program 
touches every .individual in some 
way because it deals with basic 
health practices, movement patterns 
including exercise, safety proce- 
dures, and leisure activities. Con- 
sequently the Alliance has been able 
to have a significant impact on peo- 
ple's lives through the special proj-- 
ects conducted during the twenty- 
five years from 1955-1980 when ex- 
tensive federal grants aad contracts 
were available. 

The Fitness Project alone influ- 
enced millions of school- children 
and adults and alerted many organi- 

. zations and groups to join the fitness 
movement. Through the Outdoor 
Education Project administrators 
were induced to organize and to 
conduct ^nrichrrient programs in 
hundreds* of school systems and col- 
leges; thousands — possibly mil- 
lions — of people enjoy a richer out- 
door life as a result. The Lifetime 
Sports Education Project popular- 
ized tennis and sparked a revi- 
sion of many school and college 
physical education programs which 
began stressing lifetime sports. As 
the Program for the Handicapped 
informed and .served the programs 
generated by federal legislation for 
the handicapped, the Smoking and 
Health Project and the Drug Abuse 
Project awakened educators inter- 
est and concern for these critical 
health issues and developed educa- 

, tional programs for schooJs and col- 



George F. Anderson 

leges. The Project on Man's Envi- 
rofunent popularized concern for the 
quality of our air and water long be- 
fore it became a recognized national 
problem. The Peace Corps Projects 
provided American know-how in 
health and physical* activities to 
some countries in South America 
and Africa. This successful program 
earned the praise of the Peace Corps 
Director, Sargent Shriver, who con- 
sidered the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation (AAHPER) programs 
among the best in the entire Peace 
Corps. 

A more detailed look at the^ 
projects illustrates how and why 
they improved the life style of many 
people. 

The Fitness Story 

The 1980s physical fitness boom 
has come as a result of increasing 
concern over the last thirty years. 
Television programs stress exercise 
and fitness; the movie stars promote 
it; and fitness spas are now integral 
to many shopping centers. Even 
physicians are talking about preven- 
tive medicine and the valuQ of exer- 
cise and fitness. Who started- the fit- 
ness awakening? — The American 
Alliance for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation and Dance. 

World War • I draft statistics 
showed many American males phys- 
ically unfit for military service. In 
most states, the statistics sparked 
state legislation that required physi- 
cal education in public schools. The 
war ended and physical education 
continued, but program emphasis 
shifted from /fitness activities to 
gamqs and sports. Then can>e World 
War n. Again draft statistics showed 
that Ame4*ican men were physically 
unfit in spite of years of required 
physical education. During the war, 



physical education programs be- 
came more vigorous with emphasis 
on fitness, but when the war ended 
programs again reverted to games 
and sports. No one seemed in:- 
terested in physical fitness in times 
of peace. 

In March 1951, with another war 
underway, the AAHPER held a 
Mobilization. Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. In early 1953, 
Elizabeth Avery of the AAHPER 
staff contacted several people who 
had agreed to implement the confer- 
ence recommendations; one was 
Hans Kraus from the New York 
University Rehabilitation Clinic. He 
reported on his research — called the" 
Kraus-Webber Test — that com- 
pared American children with 
European children on a series of 
physical activities. More European 
children passedthe test than Ameri- 
can children, data he interpreted to 
mean that European children are 
more physically fit than American 
children. Kraus had reported his 
findings in the New York State Med- 
ical Journal a year earlier but had no 
apparent, interest, response, or ac- 
tion. 

AAHPER agreed to consider his 
study for publication in JOHPER 
■ where it appeared in 'December 
1953. A news release sent out on 
publication created world-wide at- 
tention, and several magazines re- 
quested and published popular arti- 
cles on physical fitness. The 
JOHPER article prompted con- 
troversy among our association 
members, however; professionals 
were concerned about the test's va- 
lidity, but even more questioned the 
interpretation of the results. Kraus 
met with the AAHPER staff and 
was invited' to speak at a national 
convention; he received additional 
invitations to speak at AAHPER 
state and district meetings, as did his 
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assistant, Bonnie Prudden. . 

As Kraus. fame and influence 
grew, he became concerned with the 
interest he had gen.erated and de- 
cided to contact Jack Kelly, Sr. of 
Philadelphia, a former Olympic scul- 
ler and National Director of Physical 
Fitness during World War II. Kelly * 
contacted Pennsylvania Senator 
Duff who secured a me&ting be- 
tween President Eisenhower and 
Kraus. President Eisenhower set up 
a luncheon at the White House and 
invited in a group of sports people to 
hear the report. Neither AAHPER 
nor the U.S. Office of Education 
were invited to the luncheon, but 
Bonnie Prudden consulted with 
George Anderson of the AAHPER 
staff prior to the luncheon and re- 
ported the events to him afterwards. 

. When Hans Kraus and Bonnie 
Prudden reported their findings to 
the president, he said he was 
shocked by this report and directed 
Vice-president Richard Nixon to do 
something about the fitness of the 
American people. The national 
sport figures who attended the 1955. 
luncheon came prepared with plans 
and ideas about fitness but had to be 
content to tell their story to a Sports 
JllustnUed reporter, who published a 
story on "the report that shocked the 
president." AAHPER ignited a 
spark that would continue to burn 
more brightly in the future. 

Vice-president Nixon did not give 
personal attention to the problem, 
but assigned the task to assistant 
Bob King. With the assistance of Si 
McNeely of the Office ofEducation 
and Carl Troester of AAHPER,- 
King set up a national conference at 
the U.S. Air Base, Lowry Field, 
Colorado, and invited about one 
hundred national leaders to attend. 
Two days before the conference was • 
to open President Eisenhower had a 
heart attack and the conference wavS 
called off. The First National Presi- 
dential Conference Was rescheduled 
for June 1956 at the U.S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. Vice- 
president Nixon opened the confer- 
ence which received national recog- 
nition. 

To continue fitness efforts the 




President's Council on Youth Fit- 
* ness was' created on 16 July 1956. 
The council continued by succeeding 
presidents, has changed its name, di- 
■ rectors, and staff and, overthe years, 
has made significant contributions to 
the fitness movement. However, 
without the early vision and action of 
AAHPER, there would not be a 
President's Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports. 

AAHPER was unsatisfied that 
the Kraus- Webber Test (developed 
for use with clinical patients) could 
correctly measure fitness in Ameri- 
can youth. In 1957, selected mem- 
bers of AAHPER's Research Coun- 
cil met in Chicago and proposed 
another test — the AAHPER Youth 
Fitness Test. .The AAHPER 
budgeted $ 1 0,000 for a sample and 
testing project to develop national 
norms for the test. Paul Hunsicker 
and Guy Reiff, both from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, conducted the 
study and presented the first na- 
tional norms. First published by 
AAHPER in 1958, these norms 
have been revi.sed twice by Hun- 
^ sicker and Reiff. The norms seem to 
^ have stabilized, because there was 
little variance between the results of 
the second and third survey. 

To promote the test and to stirnu- 
late student interest, the Association 



established a certificate and emblem 
award for students achieving at the 
50th percentile and a merit award 
for those achieving the 75th per- 
centile. Later, in cooperation with 
the President's Council, a Presiden- 
tial Award resembling the Presiden- 
tial Seal and a certificate signed by 
the President were added .to the 
award program. Students passing all 
test items at the 85th percentile qual- 
ified for the Presidential Award. By 
1983, over seven million students 
earned Presidential Awards and mil- 
lions more earned at the regular and 
merit level. 

As a result of AAHPER's leader- 
ship, fitness now involves many pro- 
fessional and commercial enter- 
prises. The AAHPER accomplished 
what two World Wars did not; be- 
cause of AAHPER's effort, the na- 
tion and the American people are 
better off. 



The Outdoor Education Project 

In the early and mid 1950s, the 
education community was rapidly 
changing its attitude about receiving 
assistance from business and indus- 
try in the development of curricular 
programs. Prior to this period, 
schools had rejected most teaching 
materials that contained reference 
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to specific products or materials. 
The acknowledgement that com- 
mercial materials (if properly 
screened and properly used), could 
enrich instruction ■ led to the de- . 
velopment of many local Business, 
Industry and Education (BIE) 
Committees. Professional associ- 
ations follovved with their own BIE 
committees aimed at securing proj- 
ect funds to develop curricular mate- 
rials. 

In 1954 at the New York City Na- 
• tional Convention, AAHPERestab- 
lished a new council in the General 
Divison on Equipment and Supplies 
to work with corporations or their 
trade associations. The Council con- 
tained two sections: the Athletics 
Section, chaired by Blair GuIIion, di- 
rector of athletics at Washington 
University and the Outing Activities 
Section, chaired by Julian W. Smith 
of Michigan State University. The 
Outdoor Education Project became 
a major effort of the Outing Ac- 
tivities Section. 

The Outdoor Education Project's 
contributions could not have been 
possible without Julian Smith, an 
outstanding leader who influenced 
hundreds of individuals, provided 
the spark that made the project suc- 
ceed, and stimulated individuals to 
initiate new programs. 

Outdoor education was not a new 
idea: the Life Camps, directed by 
Lloyd B. Sharp, had been in exis- 
tence for a number of years. The 
Sharp program was oriented toward 
science and to a degree, toward con- 
servation, but it lasted only as long as 
Life Magazine supported it finan- 
cially. The AAHPER program was 
skill oriented, with" conservation 
playing a major part and science 
playing a lesser role. Smith's concept 
was that a person who possessed 
outdoor ,^JciII?i would preserve the 
environment to enjoy the pleasures 
of outdoor activities — he had used 
this concept earlier as he developed 
the school camping prograrn for the 
Michigan Pubh'c Schools, one of the 
first school camping programs in the 
nation. ^ ' 

The chance Tor AAHPER to as- 
sume leadership in outdoor educa- 
tion resulted from an invitation by 



Jack Powers, executive, director of 
the Sport Fishing Institute, for rep- 
resentatives of A^AHPER to attend 
the meeting of the Associated Fish- 
ing Tackle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (AFTMA) in Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia in 1955. Jack Powers sched- • 
uled a meeting of AAHPER staff 
members with the Board of Direc- 
tors of AFTMA, and allowed the 
AAHPER to propose the funding of 
a national project; the meeting was 
successful and funding was issued. 
First a national survey was needed to 
provide" a benchmark for the future. 
Although significant, the initial 
$15,000 was not enough to conduct 
a national project. Smith then con- 
vinced the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and the sport shooting indus- 
tries to add their support. Together 
with allied industries the project en- 
joyed 22 years of impressive success, 
developing thousands of leaders and 
starting outdoor education and 
school camping programs in count- 
less school systems and college pro- 
grams. 

The purpose of the project was 
not to make outdoor education a 
new subject in the curriculum, but to 
enrich existing subjects. The pro- 
gram was to be a part of physical 
education, science, or any other dis- 
cipline that could be related to the 
out-of-doors. School camping could 
provide a way to take the entire 
school curriculum into an. outdoor , 
setting. 

The project activities centered on 
skills such as fishing and casting, safe 
use of firearms, archery, golf, water 
skiing and boat handling, rock col- 
lecting and gem making, and most of 
all a love and concern for wildlife, 
plants, trees, and streams — our out- 
door heritage. Few individuals, 
could not find some interest in this 
diverse program. As a result of the 
project, millions of school children 
and hundreds of thousands of col- 
lege students have enjoyed an out- 
door experience that would not have 
been otherwise possible. 

When Julian Smith died, the proj- 
ect continued for two years under 
two other directors "and then ended. 
Like other projects, it had run its 
course. It was 'rtot possible to find 



another Julian Smith who could in- 
spire and lead the professional peo- 
ple and at the same time identify 
with and gain corporate confidence 
and financial support. 

Lifetime Sports Edacation Project 

During the years Charles B. (Bud) 
Wilkinson served as Presidential 
Advisor on Physical Fitness . and 
provided leadership for the Presi- 
dent's Council, he worked closely 
with AAHPER, recognizing our re- 
sources and influence on school pro- 
grams. Soon' after President Ken- 
nedy's assassination, Wilkinson left 
the President's Council and his Pres- 
idential Advisory position. Because 
he was nationally known both as a 
successful football coach and 
through his work with the president 
and the council, he was approached 
by the presiaents of Brunswick and 
American Machine and Foundry, 
manufacturers of bowling's automa- 
tic pin setting equipment, to help 
promote youth bowling. Before ac- 
cepting. Bud consulted with the 
AAHPER staff, and together they 
contracted to promote bowling, 
along with other lifetime sports. The 
Lifetime Sports Foundation directed - 
by Bud and the Lifetime Sports 
Education Project directed by 
AAHPER were created. The foun- 
dation funded the project, except 
the final two years when AAHPER 
paid the full cost^ 

The project employed William 
Noonan as the director in 1965, and 
for the next five years the Lifetime 
Sports Education Project influenced 
many school and college programs. 
Numerous workshops throughout 
the country alerted teachers to 
lifetime sports, and changed the 
thinking, literature, and programs 
concerning the role of lifetirne sports 
in physical education. 
« Probably the project's most signif- 
icant contribution came in the sport 
of tennis. Noonan contacted the 
United States Tennis Association 
(USTA) and asked for their support 
in tennis promotion. They re- 
sponded with a $10,000 contribu- 
tion and the full support of their 
small Educational Division .staff. 
The joint effort-proved so successful 
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that tennis soon became a popular 
sport. When the Project terminated, 
tennis was established and the 
USTA continued to fund and en- 
large its education section,.an impor- ' 
tant .part. of the USTA today. An 
organization that had previously 
served a select clientele became ef- 
fective in serving the general tennis 
community because of the Lifetime 
Sports Education Project. 

Programs for the Handicapped 

AAHPER's first contact with the 
Shrivers and Kennedys carrie 
through our conducting successful 
Peace Corps projects in South 
America and Africa. Having estab- 
lished our competence, it was not 
too difficult to develop a working 
relationship with the Kennedy 
Foundation, because both the 
Foundation and AAHPER were in-, 
terested in physical education and 
recreation for harrdicapped persons. 

Jackson M. Anderson, the 
AAHPER Recreation Consultant, 
proposed a national project to be 
conducted by AAHPER and funded 
by the Kennedy Foundation. Since 
the Foundation was primarily con- 
cerned with mentally retarded indi- 
•viduals, the scope of the project's 
first years \vas physical education 
and recreation for the mentally re- 
tarded. The Foundation funded this 
project for five years beginning June 
1 965. The first director was Robert 
Holland, on leave from the Ohio 
State Department of Education. 
When he returned to Ohio in July 
1966, he was replaced by Julian U. 
Stein, who continued as director 
until he resigned from AAHPER in 
1 982. Stpin had been a consultant to 
the project from the beginning, and 
was. well qualified by education and 
experience to providQ national lead- 
ership. 

When the Kennedy Foundation 
moved into the Special Olympics, 
they decreased the funding to 
AAHPER. Stein then secured. funds 
from the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped of the Public 
Health Service, and the scope of the 
project was expanded to include all 
handicapped individuals. 




During the second phase of this 
proj^ect, there was increasing na- 
tional concern for handicapped per- 
sons; federal legislation funding 
stimulated projects and activities in 
most states. The AAHPER project 
became the primary information 
source on legislation and national 
and local programs. The project 
produced widely used and greatly 
appreciated materials. 

No other federally funded pro- 
gram made as great a contribution to 
the handicapped* population as 
AAHPER's program; the work is 
still being carried on by the Alliance 
with its own funding. 

Smoking and Health Project 

Prior to the Surgeon Gcnerats 
Report on Smoking and Health in 
1964, smoking was an accepted so- 
cial habit for adults. When the 
AAHPER first undertook the proj- 
ect (funded by the U.S. Public 
Health Service) to educate people 
about the health dangers of smok- 
ing, it was not a popular topic. Many 
people did not accept the report and 



were not interested in joining an un- 
popular crusade. 

Yet this project gradually changed 
the attitude of the educational com- 
munity through hundreds of state, 
district, and local conferences deal- 
ing with smoking. When the project 
terminated after, five years, educa- 
tors had changed their thinking and 
action about smoking and health. 
.While many groups worked during 
this period, no other program 
reached as many people or was as 
effective in stressing the dangers of 
smoking as the Smoking and Health 
Project. Vincent Granell, director of 
this project 'ind Kay f;Iutchcraft, his 
administrative assijitant, deserve 
much of the credit for thi^ success. 

In looking at the Alliance's his- 
tory, it is clear that the project years 
contributed to society and changed 
many individuals' life styles for the 
better. 



George Anderson was exeeudve di- 
rector of the Alliance from 1974- 
1980 bringing his continuous yectrs 
of service to the Alliance to 29, 
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Reflections on Dance in America 

1960-1985 

.Elizabeth R. Hayes _ 



Dancfc as a discipline is a relative . 
newcomer to modern education. To 
appreciate fully the development of 
dance from 1960 through 1985, 
necessitates a cursory understanding 
of the preceding,events. By the turn 
of the century elementary school 
teachers used a few singing games 
for rainy day activities. For older 
girls, physical education teachers oc- 
casionally introduced rhythmic ac- 
tivities in the form of folk dances, 
DcLsartian gestures, Dalcroze 
Eurhythmies or other routinized 
movement. But the twentieth cen- 
tury held vast changes in dance at- 
titudes and practices. Isadora Dun- 
ci\ns appearance on the New York 
scene opened the eyes of progressive' 
women physical educators to 
dance's potential as a form of cre- 
ative, rhythmic expression and en- 
thusiasrn for dance at the college 
level spread. By 1 926, the first dance 
major program designed for college 
dance teachers was established 



through the Women's Physical Edu- 
cation Department at the University 
of Wisconsin. From there, as weK as 
from such universities in New York 
City as Teachers College and Bar- 
nard, a network of dance activity in 
colleges and universities began that 
was to encompass the nation. 

Meanwhile, the professional 
world of dance from the .1930s 
through the 1960s burgeoned with 
activity that brought dance increas- 
ingly to the public's attention. Major 
modern dance companies toured the 
college circuits, gave performances, 
often in gymnasium settings, and 
brought students c'md community 
audiences to an appreciation of 
dance as an art form. Ballet com- 
panies^became revitalized and a few 
ethnic dance companies made their 
appearance on the American scene. 

Dance veducation's development 
was boosted in the mid-thirties with 
the creation of the Bennington Col- 
lege Summer School of Dance, 



where leading professional dancers 
and choreographers not only pro- 
duced new works but also shared 
their expertise with dance educators ' 
in concentrated courses. The quality 
of dance in colleges and universities 
improved as dance educators be- 
came better trained and as their 
choreographic experience de- 
veloped. By the late 1 940s and early 
1 950s, college dance majors were 
beginning to think of professional' 
careers .as dancers and choreog- 
raphers as an alternative to teaching, 
yet few college curricula were avail- 
able to meet their needs, 

Although dance had seen tremen- 
dous growth in many rnajor colleges 
and universities, the upgrading of- 
dance offerings in elementary and 
secondary schools unfortunately had 
not materially changed. A vicious 
dance education cycle existed — cer- 
tification for secondary school dance 
teachers was not warranted, it was 
argued, because toQ few worth- 
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while dance programs- existed, yet 
good dance programs could not be 
developed without the availability of 
well-trained (.certified) dance 
\teachers. • . 

An increasing number of dance 
lajor programs established in 
hWher education, were stiii offered 
under the aegis of physical educa- 
tidn. In the 1960s and i 970s, the 
University ^ of California-Los 
Aniieies and others began to realign 
danl^e, particularly modern dance 
andAbailet, with the other arts in 
highAr education. In some cases, 
separate dance departments were 
createisl within tbiieges of fine arts; 
in. otheV cases, dance was allied ad- 
ministratively with another perform- 
ing . art-Umusic or theater. Purely 
recreational dance-forms were 
usually left with physical education. 

Certain valued aesthetic and cre- 
ative aspepts of physical education 



programs were'lost with the removal 
of dance. Furthermore, as some 
dance departments 'focused atten-i 
tion upon the professional prepara- 
tion of dance performers and chore- 
ographers, they placed decreasing 
emphasis on the preparation of 
well-trained dance educators. Yet 
the old axiom holds true that "na- 
ture abh6rs a vacuum.'' New leaders 
arise and gain strength as former 
Jeado-rs turn their, energies 
elsewhere; some physical education 
departments lost their dance pro- 
grams, but found in such activities as 
gymnastics, viable aesthetic values 
to substitute for those formerly 
provided by dance. 

The creation of autonomous 
dance departments, however, ena- 
bled curricular offeringsTcrexpand 
and meet the growing needs of dance 
students, as well as to develop special- 
ized areas particularly at graduate 



levels. In addition to the extended 
offerings in technique and choreog- 
raphy and the addition of ballet to 
most dance major programs, 
much-needed courses in music aqd 
technical theater have become a 
standard part of the curriculum. The 
quality of dance, performance has 
been raised through the employ- 
ment of professional dancers and 
choreographers (with or without col-^ 
lege degrees) as teachers. 

"with the' emergence of dance" as 
an independent discipline, one 
unique developnient was the cre- 
ation of courses in dance kinesiol- 
ogy, distinct from kinesiology taught 
for physical education. Elirpinating 
such jnapplicable concepts as the 
angle of force in directing a ball, the 
dance kinesiologist meticulously ex- 
amines\the complex function of 
muscle groups in accomplishing spe- 
cific technical skills and the effec- 
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tivencss of dance exercises in ac- 
complishing designated goals. 
Dance kinesiology has increased the 
dancer's movement efficiency and 
has provided knowledge that fielps 
prevent injuries. Kinesio logical 
. knowledge of dance technique has 
required research that, prior to the 
1 960s, was extremely limited. 

In addition to dance kinesiology, 
other research studies have added 

• valuable literature by recording and 
reconstructing centuries-old Euro- 
pe''an dance forms, ethnic .dances, 
and the danct^ forms of rare prehis- 
toric culturcvthat still exit. Works of 
twentieth-century modern dance 
and ballet choreographers are being 
notated, . recorded on film or vid- 
eotape, and performed by repertory 
companies so the^ can be made a 
permanent part of our . dance heri- 
tage. Modern technology has made 
possible excellent dance recordings 
that were not available to previous 
generations of dance choreogra- 
phers or historians. Educational tele- 
vision has produced excellent video 
recordings for the general public and 
future generations of dancers. 

Dance criticism''*ha,s greatly ex- 
panded during the past 25 years. Al- 
though there were a few outstanding 
dance critics, most dance criticism 
had been relegated to music or 
drama critics whose knowledge of 
dance was limited. The increase of 
live dance performances in major 
cities has provided opportunities for 
critics to learn through experience 
how, to evaluate dance-intelligently 
and has created a new market for 
trained dance critics. Collections of 
, critical writings, serve as models for 
^students of dance criticism and 
provide information about current 
dance works for people geo- 
graphically isolated from eenteivs of 
dance performance. 

As social concerns have turned to 
the needs of special populations — 
the handicapped and growing older 
populations — dance professionals 

• and others have worked together, 
de^'ising pleasurable, rhythmic 
movement activities for dis^ibled and 
elderly persons with limited physjcal 
abilities. Dance therapy^ has long 
been a valuable aid in treating the 



mentally ill and. emo'tionally dis- 
turbed, but- for many years 
therapists qualifications were, not 
monitored. Realizing the potiential 
dangers in the use of untrained, 
though well-intentioned^ personnel, 
the Dance Therapy Association has 
established criteria for^xiniversity ac- 
ereditation of graduate dance 
therapy programs.- 

Although teacher education is still 
.the major focus in most colleges and 
universities, teaching is no longer 
the only option available to the pres- 
ent-day dance student, and graduate 
^departments of dance need to con- 
tinue to expand their areas of spe- 
cialization according to the expertise 
of their faculty. 

Funding 

Although the federal^government 
has provided little financial support 
for the arts, the creation of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts in 
1 966 provided a channel for funding 
that has helped the nation's leading 
dance companies (always on the . 
brink of financial disaster) tg'sur- 
.vivc. With financial support from the 
National Endc5wment, individual 
states' arts councils have been able 
'to give at leaVt minimal assistance to 
deserving regional companies. • 

Geographical disperj^al of funds 
has producedN^everal important 
benefits. In addition to keeping re- 
gional companies a-live, the assis- ^ 
•tance has helped" *to decentralize 
dance from its traditional bastion of 
pre.stigc — New York ^Jfj^yj '^^^'^^^ it has 
encouraged local appreciation and 
prideful support for the artistry of 
regional companies. Re_gional sup- 
port to the companies themselves 
has enabled them to provide job op- 
portunities for young, talented, but 
. unrecognized dancers^that would be 
otherwise nonexistent. Other proj- 
ects involving dance, such tus the Af- 
filiate Artists program and Central 
Midwestern Regional Educational - 
Laboratory (CEMREL) have ajso 
received some government sponsor- " 
ship. Perhaps of greatest educational ' 
value for communities and schools 
has been the 1970 creati'on of the 
Artists-in-the-Schools (now titled 
Artists-in-Education) program, 

? 



sponsored by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. This program su'o-. 
sidizes schools to bring indivlmjgil 
artists or performing companip to • 
their communities to teach classes, 
or produce works of art,. and/or to 
give lecture-demonstrationsTor per- 
formances. During its br/ef exis.- 
tenee,. the program has used over 
107 movement specialists and 40 
dance companies. The program's 
success has been reflected in the en- 
thusiasm of participating school 
children; in the assistance provided 
to the local teachers;, and^ in public 
education in the arts provided to 
communities in geographically iso- 
lated areas. 

Begun in 1 973, the American Col- 
lege Dance Festival Association is 
another government assisted dance 
program. At annual regional festi- 
' vals individuals or groups of students 
represent their colleges and compete 
for honors iin performance and 
choreography. Beyond the competi- 
tion itself, participating s^tudents join 
together. iUi classes, share their 
choreography and perform'^ances, 
and benefit from the judges' 
critiques., On alternate years, re- 
gional winn,ers are invited to per- 
form at Johti F. ^ennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts in Washington, 
D.C. with gravel expenses paid by 
the government. r 

Social Contexts 

Social inPu nces have had both 
positive and negative effects on 
, dance in the-sixtics and seventies. 
The antiestablishment movement of , 
the 1960s created a sense of aliena- 
tion and rebellion a*.nong students 
and professional darcers that mad^ 
teaching difficult and perhaps con- 
tributed to a choreographic revolu- 
tion—the breaking of all traditional 
rules^ — and the creation of "non- 
dance" choreography that has been 
so difficult for uninitiated audiences 
to understand. 

Because the unisex movement has 
blurred ^hc distinction between male 
and female roles, occupational 
stereotypes for men and women 
have begun to dissolve, and men 
have become less hesitant to particl- 
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— pate-Hi-tliinco activities and to con- 
sider pursuifig d;inee as 1i profes- 
sional career, C^horeography and 
costuming have also reflceted the 

• change; many^ fewer dances today 
portray men'and women in contrast- 
ing roles and the production of 
abstract nonsexual choreography 

. has increased. 

One cannot discuss developments 
in the 6()s and 7()s without mention- 
ing the effects of television, films, 
and musical theater on the world of 
dance and its multitude of viewersj.. 
Educational television has recorded 
and preserved past and present-day 
classfcs of ballet and modern dance. 
In addition, contemporary films and 
commercial television programii, as 
well as musicals, have .provided the 
viewjng public with a liberal dret of 
jazz,* the Tlancc form most indige- 
*nous to Arnbrica, Often inventively 
choreographed and. ..staged. Jazz 
dance has had an immediate appeal 
to general audiences, but such in- 
tense exposure to jazz dance may 
have nann)wcd^^biic appreciation 
to only those -forlns of dance that 
offer* compelling/rhythmic appr^al 
^^and physical excitcmc^nt. 
• The past fwoVlccades liaye pro- 
duced an accelerated exchange of 

' -dance teachers and performing 
groups throughout the world, inter- 
national professional organizations, 
such as Dance and the Child Interna- 
tional, have prolifepited. In tern a - 
'tional folk dance festivals in Europe, 

, the Middle East, and America have 
provided, opportunitiush for partici- 
pants to share their cultural talcnt,s. 
American jazz and modern dance 
com^jyiics, as well as ballet com- 
panies, have been received abroad 
with curiosity and' enthusiasm. 
Through such cultural exchango&, 
mutual respect and understanding 
have been fostered, hclpwag to coun- 
teract at least in a small way the dan- 
gerous mis-unders landings often 
promulgated by world politicians. 

And now, what of the.l 9S()s? Un- 
fortunately, gnowth in dance at 
elementary and secondary school 
levels has been disappointingly slow: 
the picture*^ howe^^r. is not totally 
bleaic. At. least^ten states now offer 
secondary school certification 




dance ^teachers, which means that 
the poterttial for quality prograrns 
has grown. The number of special 
high schools of performing and, vi- 
sual artv has increased. \ 

A ne\v organizatioja, the National 
Organ izatioti of Sehools of Dance^ 
instigated by the jpoimcil of.Danci' 
Administmtors, has been created to 
examine and accredit dance major 
rograms in higher education »and 
ourscs of study offered by profes- 
sional dance companies^^.The 'ac- 
creditation proceduue helps identify 
dance nrograms of substance and eV 
tablish^^oals for othei^departments 
to strive for. 

The Challenge 

On the whole, the early 198().s 
have prcscntedFinany difficult chal- 
lenges. The condition of the nation's 
cconom>5has created multiple prob- 
lems that arc shared with other edu- 
cational disciplines. Cuts in state and 
federal (unding to education gener- 
ally and to the National Endowment 
for the Arts in particular have been 
potentially disastrous for dance edu- 
cation and for professional 'dance 
companies. 

Lip service is given to the idea that 
the arts must have a place in the core 
of a child's education — a concept 
reiterated by the 19(S3 report of the 
National Commission on Excellence 
in Education. Yet, in actual practice. 
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ar^y nafional movement to " return to 
the. basics'' in education invariably 
preci'pitates a withdrawal of funds 
from the arts and humanities in favor 
of support for the sciences. How 
much longer do we have to wait until 
the arts are recognized and accepted 
as a part Oi basic education — as an 
important essential that gives mean- 
ing to. life and existence? 

But in spite of this currently dis- 
'couragihg^ picture, youths remain 
who are deeply committed to dance, 
knowing that jobs are scarce and fi- 
.nancial rewards are few. A world 
without the arts is unimaginable and 
Ufe without dance is unthinkable. 
On'e.ca^ only. hope that out of this.; 
crisis, tire best national dance will 
survive-. Let our future educational 
goals be to accomplish our dream of 
provjdin'g children at all levels of 
education with valuable dance expe- 
riences through improved teacher 
ed'ud'ation, to continue to produce 
eX'perts who will add to our body of 
'knowledge, to extend our efforts to 
develop an understanding and ap-^ 
preciative public for dance, and to 
preciytive public for dance, and 
to produce dancers and choreog- 
raphers whose works will be worthy 
of that appreciation, 

Elizabeth R, Hayes is a^ professor of ■ 
modern dance dt^'tjje University of 
Utalu Salt Lake City, Utah'^^IOl, 
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Tradition and Mpdernism 

The American AQademy of Physical. Educafion 

Prepares for the Future 



The second president of the 
American Academy of Physical 
Hdueation (hereafter called Acad- 
emy) in 1930 was the talented 
Robert Tait McKenzic (1867- 
1938). With but six days to live, in 
April 1938, McKenzic again ac- 
cepted the Academy presidency. In 
Atlanta. Georgia 22 April l938/he 
ele^irly delineated the special pur- 
pose of the Academy. *Too many 
people," he said, ^*are oppressed 
with the machinery of their work and 
miss tiie beauty of the finished prod- 
uct. The worker at the loom sees 
only the mechanics and never 
realizes the beauty of the completed 
pattern." American physical educa- 
tors need to work hard, to teach 
skillfully; to publish scientifically, 
and to be thinking, productive citi- 
zens, ^ut to the Academy is left a 
special task, he hinted: 

We need a group that will make 
authoritative statements and be 
didactic about it .. . We need a 
group which has been touched 
with the ^ divine spark' ... It is ^ 
the function of the Academy to 
look for and recognize the ulti- 
mate milligram of truth . . 
Hach Academy president has had 
a special insight or mess^e of inspi- 
ration for the members of the Acad- 
emy. Intellectual Clark Hethering- 
ton( 1870-1942), the first Academy 
president, set the stage for what I 
think has-been a theme of all Acad- 
emy leadership—to recognize the 
uniquely important physical dimen- 
sions oh the profession and at the 
same time to urge talented young 
teachers to be sensitive to the in- 
tellectual and emotional power of 
sport and exercise. Hetherington s 
theme persisted with the eariy 
Academy presidents (John Brown, 
Mabel l ee, Arthur H. Steinhaus, 



John Lucas 




and JayB. Nash). Following the 
Second World War, Academy presi- 
dents exhorted their own member- 
ship and the larger constituency of 
American sport educators to think 
more scientifically, with an eye to 
the future. Charles Harold MeCloy, 
president from 1947-1949, spoke 
frequently of the future. Only if fu- 
ture physical educators are signifi- 
cantly better educated in the liberal 
arts as well as in science can we up- 
grade the profession and make "a 
direct frontal attack on intolerance 
and ethnocentrism" said 1950 pres- 
ident Frederick W'. Cozens.^ 

The Academy had some giants in 
the profession as presidents during the 
1950s: Rosalind Cassidy (1895- 
1980), Seward C. Staley, David K. 
Brace ( 1891-1 971 ). Neils P. Neilson, 
Elmer D. Mitchell (1893-1983), 
Anna Espenschade, Harry Alexander 
Scott ( 1 894-1 972), Charles C. Cowell 
(1896-1963), Delbert Oberteuffer 
(1901-1981), and Helen Manley. 



Their collective voice, although fre- 
quently eloquent and . sometimes 
shrill, was not always heeded when 
they suggested that the brightest and 
finest young men and women should 
be recpuited into the physietil edu- 
cation profession! Without such 
commitgient they felt the entrepre- 
neurial, element would render physi- 
cal education obsolete. Mediocrity 
must be made to eventually surren- 
der to logical positivism, and thus, 
they said, the physical educator of 
the future will be well-educated and 
cannot help but be a modern special- 
ist — all in one. 

Academy presidents during the 
A 960s were keenly aware of the need 
to expand the scientific basis for the 
burgeoning area.s of specialization 
subsumed under physical education. 
Scientism and the professional, ethi- 
cal basis of the discipline preoccu- 
pied Academy members during the 
decade. Presidential leadership in 
the hands af the following reflected 
this dual concern: Thomas E. 
McDonough; M. Gladys Scott; Fred 
V. Hein, Carl L. Nordly; Eleanor 
Metheny (1908-1983); Leonard A. 
La rson ; Arthur A . Esi^Di nge r 
(1905-1973); Margaret G. Fox; 
Laura J. Huelster, and in 1969- 
1970, H. Harrison Clarke. The lead- 
ers of the 1960s were emminently 
worthy successors of the super-star 
founders of the Academy, who, from 
the begimiing, sought just the right 
meld of pragmatism and humanism. 

In the i'970s, a pivotal decade for 
the Academy, its leaders perceived 
an uncomfortable, even alarming 
image of themselves as slightly out- 
of-time with the profession. Some 
non-Academy members called the 
tiny group (less than 100 men and 
women) a bunch of old fuddy-dud- 
dies—a senior citizens ciub of dis- 
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tinguished teachers, leaders, re- 
^ searchers. Althiuigh there was some' 
truth to this, rhany. Acaderiiy mem- 
bers treasured this. image of an hon- 
orary society gathering together 
onee a year to remember the olden 
days. And yet as if with one voice, 
these same people echoed 1970 
President Clarke's question and 
sought its solution: **How has the 
Academy brcnight its research ex- 
pertise, senolarship,^apd experience 
to bear In proposing solutions to cur- 
rent problems?''/^ The question, re- 
peated a dozen different ways in the 
next fifteen years, found both explic- 
~ it arid tentative ans'wers. 

In 1971 the Academy's purposes 
were clearly stated in The Academy 
Papers and emphasized the ad- 
vancement of knowledge;, raising 
standards, philosophical discourse, 
the ieci'uitment of talented profes- 
sionals, assistance with the enact- 
ment of appropriate legal measures," 
and honoring through awards the 
.best/ of the profession.** President 
F^utjh Wilson discussed '*The Pursuit 
of Idealsf' she emphasized that the 
Academy's purpose was to extend 
and transmit fact and wisdom in the 
science and art of human movement. 
We rhust get involved with all the big 
issues of the day and thus allow c ur 
own expertise ^^to make the total 
achievement greater than the sum of 
}ilf the shigle efforts," she said/ Pres- 
ident Ben Miller, in his 1972 ad- 
dress, reminded listeners that the 
Academy included health and recre- 
ation educalufs and dance special- 
ists, as well as physical educators, 
tlarmony among such a consti- 
tuency was imperative, he- said be- 
fore the greater society can be 
blessed with what we have fo offer.'' 

1973 Academy president, Ray- 
mond A. Weiss, a distinguished sci- 
entist, felt stroifgly that if the organi- 
zation was to be a moving force, the 
membership should attempt to 
s|!ycak as one voice on imrortant is- 
sues*^ and transmit that action to the 
profession."^ Weiss implied cor- 
rectly that the Academy was not act- 
ing in a natural leadership capacity 
and slowly the membership of tal- 
ented professionals tried to put it 
right, [during Ann H. Jewett's tenure 



as president, she focused attcn'tion 
on the profession's unique tnis- 
sion — to serve all humanity, to help 
prolong and enrich "the quality of 
life and ... the process of self-aetu- 
alization through movement."" Pres- 
ident King J. McCristaPs I97f} ad- 
dress was a recapitulation of old 
themes as he insisted that physical 
education scholars are capable of 
uncovering new knowledge, ^'pro- 
vided we recruit genuinely t]>right 
' people and continue to draw heavi- 
ly upon the established academy 
disciplines . : .'"^ 




Leona Hoibrook 



Leona Hoibrook (1909-1980) 
was an idealist who urged her col- 
leagues to adhere to spiritual as well 
■a% physical and mental goals. In 
doing so, she said, we embrace di- 
mensions of self-realization "and in 
actualization we will go beyond re- 
search in all of our personal and pro- 
fessional ways ... Thc'Academy 
continued to embrace both this tra- 
ditional humanism with tlic newer 
sense of scientism — a rat'onal, criti- 
cal point of view emphasized b;/ the 
younger Academy lions. Humanism 
and, scientism were two sides of 'he 
same physical education coin, 

Marvin Kyler— a brilliant no- 
nonsense sport historian— guided 
the 1 977 Academy. To see the pro- 
fession of physical education as the 
perfectly integrated gatheri'ng of 
well-educated and humanely in- 



clined specialists is the goal of the 
Ac^idemy, said Eyler. *^To my 
knc\wledge," he said: 

. there never has been an at- 
tebpt to relate developing 
theories in physical education 
to structured program that 
couW be espoused nation- 
ally . 

Physical education in America 
during the 1 970s was consumed with 
crisis— itVvas losing credibility in the 
public schools; it was powerfully 
overshadowed by all the goodnmd 
bad of maid and female interscholas- 
tic-intercollegiate athletics; it was. 
being taken over by the commer-' 
cialized, ent^^epreneurial health and 
■fitness hucksters. The Academy's 
1978 president, Louis Alley — -a 
pugnacious and persuasive fighter 
for the profession — called for "A 
Time of Action." He hinted that the 
Academy must keep pace and de- 
velop a futurist bent. or be doomed 
for extinction."'- While president of 
the American Alliance for Health, 




Physical Education, Recreation and 
Dance (AAHPERP), in 1971-72, 
Dr. Alley wrote a provocative essay 
"Physical Education in the Year 
2000," in which he; envisioned the 
profession thirty years hence, and 
warned that any oi'ganization tliat ' 
was standing still, was actually fall- 
ing behind.'-^ He was talking not only 

CofUintfcd on puf^i' 127 
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The Alliance in Partnership 

With Youth and National 
Sport Organizations 

Harold T. Fiiermood 



Alliance purpcises, programs, 
projects, publications, and per- 
sonalities have encouraged many na- 
tional groups and outstanding lead- 
ers to work cooperatively for com- 
mon goals. The Alliance or an asso- 
ciation, h'ds either initiated or been 
invited to join in a terminable proj- 
ect, or a continuing organizational 
relationship, a professional mix that 
benefits the Alliance as well as the 
participating partners. l.( oking at a 
few of these rehuluiisliips during the 
.last" quarter oT AAHPFiRD\ "first 
century may help chart dependable 
courses of mutually productive, 
cooperative action, for the new 
centennium. The following basic 
purposes guide the Alliance, enlist 
colleagues from many disciplines, 
and hold the Alliance and cooperat- 
ing groups together. 

To suppc^rt, encourage, and 

assist rriember groups as they 



initiate, develop, and conduct 
programs in health, leisure, and 
movement related activities for 
the enrichment of human life.' 
A representative sampling of or- 
ganizations with which AAHPERD 
has cooperated follows. 

Council for Natsona! Cooperation in 
Aquatics (CNCA) 

Many aspects of aquatic activity 
are studied, taught, promoted and 
widely enjoyed. Groups have been 
organized and books written to 
share theories and practical 
methods. One group, conceived in 
March 104.^, then discussed and 
tested over a six-year period, was 
officially formed during its 
November 1U5 1 organizing meeting 
at Yale University. First called the 
Conference for National Coopera- 
tion in Aquatics, it later became the 



Council for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics. From the beginning 
AAHPER Headquarters staff. Divi- 
sion of Girls and Women's Sport, 
and Aquatic Committee/Council 
representatives took active parts 
planning and leading the CNCA. 
Board and executive committee 
meetings were held at the headquar- 
ters offices of member organiza- 
tions, including the Washington of-"" 
fice of AAHPER. 

CNCA was formed to interpret 
and stimulate responsible, capable, 
organization representatives lo ad- 
vance the rapidly expanding field of 
aquatics. Itssirnple plan of operation 
was to ( 1 ) provide a setting in which 
official representatives from na- 
tional organizations could come to- , 
gether to report on individual 
.ag.ency programs, plans, and proj- 
ects; (2) share and discuss common • 
problems; and, -(3) plan ways of 
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working together on projeets. Co- 
operative efforts, plus independent 
work by the separate nafional 
groups, helped advance the entire 
field of aquaties. 

For the first 12 years an annua]., 
meeting was held at Yale University. 
Than members agreed to eonduet a 
general- (national x)r international) 
meeting, or eonference every two 
years in various parts of the eountry. 
This sehedule permitted time, in the 
alternate year, for eommittee and 
project work, including an intensive 
closed workshop directed to special 
research and project reports. 
Selected consultants invited by the 
officers and project chairmen partic- 
ipated. Within this framework more 
than 30 national organizations 
(YMCA, YWCA, Am^eriean Red 
Cross, and others) have worked to- 
gether to achieve specific results. 

For 1 7 years CNCA grew under 
the direction of volunteers. At that 
time CNCA had developed beyond 
voluntary management: thus, when 
Friermood retired from the National 
YMCA staff he was invited to be- 
come the first executive director of 
CNCA in September 1968. He es- 
tablished CNCA headquarters of- 
fice inTelham, Nevv York. Irt 1976, 
Bernard E. Empleton, of the New 
York City YMCA, became the sec- 
ond executive d irector of CNCA and 
moved the headquarters to New 
Roehelle, Nevv York, then to Ash- 
ton, Maryland. The third executive 
director was E. Louise Priest, Amer- 
ican Red Cross. She assumed her 
duties in mid- 1980 and established 
the CNCA office first in Manassas, 
V'irginia, then, in 1984, in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; A special grant 
from the Lily Foundation, covering 
1 984 and 1985 will help carry for- 
ward the ncwlv defined objectives of 
CNCA. 

Pnblicdtious, Growing from ^the 
stimulating, interagc^ncy CNCA 
meetings came rccommcri-dations 
for new program materials. One 
aquatic area, stimulated by military 
underwater activity was the recre- 
ational use of SCLfBA — self-con- 
tained,'^ underwater breathing ap- 
paratus. Inv'ted to take leadership, 
Bernard E. Empleton, a YMCA. 




physical director, working with ex-" 
perts throughout the country, de- 
veloped a comprehensive manu- 
script for publication. The Science of 
Skin and Scuba Diving was pub- 
lished in 1 957 and revised in 1 962 as 
The New Science of Skin and Scuba 
Diving. Further revisions in 1974 
and 1980 helped to make it the au- 
thoritative ^teaching and diver refer- 
ence text for nearly 30 years. Used 
by many national organizations in 
certification training courses, a,s well 
as for teacher training in collegcji 
and universities, this text has sold 
over two million copied Royalties 
from this book have been the chief 
source of CNCA\s income. 

Numerous other books have been 
de've loped and copyrighted by 
CNCA. 

Regorts of CNCA Conferences. 
_Each of the first 12 annual confer- 
ences and the following 1 1 biennial 
conferences produced complete 
printed reports. Some of the most 
r^ecent are still available in print; all 
are ^available o'n fnicrofiche^cards 
from M' roform Publications, Col-, 
lege of HPER, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, OR 97403. The 1972 
conference, held in Quebec,^ 
Canada, was a joint effort: CNCA 
with CCCA (Canadian Council for 
Cooperation in Aqu'itics). The re- 
port is tftled. Waters of the 



World — Use and Conservatioji. 
Harold T. Friermood, editor, 1972. 

'(The 1 7th Conference report.) 

Lists of other titles, out of print, 
now available, or planned may be 
secured from CNCA headquarters. 
Scholarships. In keeping with its in- 
corporated purpose as "an educa- 
tional, nongovernmental, public 
service organization," CNCA began 
a three-level plan of scholarships 
and grants: undergraduate level, 
graduate level of support in develop- 
ing professional leadership, and 
grants for special projects. 
CNCA Honor Awards. Beginning in 
1961, recognition for superior con- 
tributions in the field of aq uatics has 
been accorded to carefully selected 

" persons: writers, teachers, organiza- 
tion leaders, coaches,' and elite 
swimmers. 

CNCA — Co o pe ra tive eso u rc e . 
The American National Standards 
Institute (ANSI) worked with manu- 
facturers, professionals in many 
fields, and consumers in the de- 
velopment of standards of safety. A 
meticulous process of testing, 
analyzing, discussing, and individual 
voting finally produced recommen- 
dations. These were frequently used 
as the basis 'for official- legislation 
that regulated the manufacture, sale 
and use of various products. CNCA 
served for a number of years as the 
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secretariat responsible for the ANSI 
committee for un'derwater 
safety in recreational sport diving. 
After official ANSI approval, a 
number of the Z86 SGUBA stan- 
dards were printed and distributed 
byCNCA. 
"During the '50s and '6()s individ- 
uals from many ofCNCA's member 
groups joined' the AAHPER, at- 
tended national conventions, and 
frequently' assumed leadership and 
program responsibilities in the vari- 
ous divisions, councils, and commit- 
tees. They also formed the basis for 
the Social andYouth Serving Agen- 
cies Group that planned scheduled 
meetings in conjunction with the as- 
sociatii^n's national conventions. 

Standards for Teaching Infants, Pre- 
scliooL and Yoiin^ Children Jo Swim. 
Over the years increasing numbers 
of youth-serving agencies have ex- 
panded thain* family and preschool 
services. Along with the schools, 
they have found that in single parent 
homes, or when both parents work,. 
n(^w programs are required. Coordi- 
nated attention directed by CNC/S. 
to the educational, psychological, 
environmental, andjegal aspects in 
teaching infants, preschool, and 
young chijdren tcrswim resulted in 
the devefopment of guidelines or 
standards thrtt could be used, with 
adapt;itions, by many groups. 

These selected samples of 
CNCAVs purposes,' organization, 
publications, scholarship and re- 
search efforts, recognitions given, 
resources available, and youth ser- 
vices provided in the broad field of 
aquatics, give evidence of significant 
contributions made during the re- 
cent quarter of a century, in-partner- 
ship with the AAHPERD. 

United States VoIIeYbal! 
Association (IJSVBA) 

First called '^mmtonette'; by the 
inventor, William G. Morgan, 
YMGA physical director, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, in 1895, the name 
was changed the following year to, 
**volley balir' (Twenty-four yeans 
after the organization of the 
L'SVBA the board of directors 
changed the spelling of the game to^ 



one word,'* volleyball,-* but retained 
the initials, '^USVBA.'-) The 
YMCA Physical Directors' Society 
appointed a committee to study the 
rules and promote the game. The 
committee's first chairman was Wil- 
liam E. Day, physical director, 
YMCA, Dayton, Ohio. The first 
rules were included in ^'Handbook 
of the Athletic Leagua of the %MCAsS 
of North America, edited in 1897 by 
Luther Halsey Gulick, the first Na- 
tional YMCA Secretary for Physical 
Education (188.7 to 1902). 

Introduced throughout the 
United States, Canada, and to 
foreign countries by YMCA physical 
directors, the sport was introduced 
to tl;ie Far Eastern Games* by El- 
wood S. Brown, when he went to the 
Philippines in 1910. George J. 
Fisher, successosr to Gulick in the 
National YMCA Office/of Physical 
Education, and LeBaron R. Briggs, 
of Harvard, president of the NCAA,' 
worked"" out a dual relationship to 
integrate volleyball into the college 
men's sports program. Thus in 1916 
the Spalding Volleyball GuiUe and 
Rule Book was issued by .the joint 
committee, YMCA and NCAA. 

Following WWI, in which volley- 
ball was a popular recreational sport 
among the troops,^ o|her organiza- 
tions joined the committee. This 
committee worked with the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation 
(NAAF), in behalf of volleyball. The 
first National YMCA Volleyball 
Championships were held in Brook- 
lyn, New York, in 1922. 

Following World War II, when the 
game became known worldwide, 
steps were taken to have volleyball 
approved as an official Olynnpic 
sport. 

In 1946, procedures and admis^ 
sion criteria were secured from 
Avery Brundage, president of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee and vice 
president of the International 
Olympic Congress. However, not 
until 1964 was volleyball* on the 
program, for men and women, in 
Tokyo ! 

In J 984, 89 years after the 
US A-YMCA game of vojjeyball was 
invented anb .''7.ycars;?mer approval 
as an Olympic sport/USA men's and 



women's teams achieved recogni- . 
tion as Olympic champions — first 
and second respectively. 

IISVBA Presidents. George J. Fisher 
was the first president. He served 
continuously from 1928 to 1952. 
Eight leaders have followed with the 
current being Robert I. Bender. 

USVBA Regions. Initially, the coun- 
try was divided into 12 regions in 
which volleyball interests were pro- 
moted and reported. Over the years 
the boundaries have been revised to 
take account of team competition 
and population trends. Presently 
there are 29 regions within the 50 
states plus seven military designa- 
tions. 

USVBA Headquarters and Staff 
Like many organizations that oper- 
ate completely with volunteers, the 
headquarters" follows a principal 
officer — the president, the secretary 
or another designated person. This 
was true of the USVBA for 45 years 
(40 years closely related to the na- 
tional office of the YMCA, then With 
the executive YMCA offices in San 
Antonio,Texas,New York City, and * 
Schenectady, New York). In 1973, 
Albert M. Monaco, Jr. became the 
first executive director and estab- 
lished the headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. Soon an associate was selected 
to direct training. After the U.S. 
Olympic Training Center was 
started in Colorado Springs, the 
USVBA office was among the first 
dozen national Olympic sports gov- 
<2erning bodies to move its headquarr 
ters to this stimulating environment 
(1979). 

Publications. Much of the history of 
tiie game of volleyball, early orgs ni- 
zation of the joint committee, its 
work with the Amateur Athletic 
Federation, -the formation of the, 
USVBA (1928) and its progress- 
nationally and internationally— par- 
ticularly during the last 25 years, is 
recorded in the annual guides with 
official rules. The 1985 Annual, Of- 
ficial Volleyball Reference Guide of 
the USVBA #65, may be obta=ined 
from the USVBA national head- 
quarters, Olympic Sports Bldg., 
1750 East Boulder St., Colorado 
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Springs, CO mm. For a full list of 
current books, periodicals, teaching 
guides, films, slides, women's, 
youth, and men's manuals dealing 
with modern volleybalK'refer to the 
1985 USVBA Reference Guide. For 
a 32-year period,' 1916-1948, 
George J. Fisher served as editor of 
the guide. Sirfce then, a' number of 
dedicated individuals have served as 
) editors of the annual guides. It is 
likely that the USVBA's archives, 
history, and records committee will 
have available, for -the 100th an- 
niversary of the invention of volley- 
ball, a careful analysis of the' ac- 
cumulated minutes .of board and 
executive comoiittee meetingvs show- 
ing the growth, de'^'elopment, and 
contributions of this sport to all ages, 
both sexes, for enjoyable retireation 
as well as high level competition. » 

LTnited States Olvmpic Committee 
(USOC) 

^ The increasing skill in presenting 
and interpreting the Olympic Games 
as a great spectacle for world appre- 
ciation has also provided educa- 
tional opportunities- and interna-' 
tional political maneuvering. The 
nonparticipation of the USA in the 
Moscow Games ol 1980 and four 
years later the boycott of the Los 
Angeles Games by most of the 
Communist bloc brought disap- 
pointment and sorrow to many qual- 
5 ified athletes. 'No appreciable gains 
were made political^ by any coun- 
try. Perhaps political leaders in an- 
cient times were wiser — wartime 
truces permitted athletes the oppor- 
tunity to go forward with ^Olympic 
preparation and parti'cipatiqn. Bat 
the 1980 and 1984 6ames did go 
^ forward; eachj^vas a dramatic event. 
The developments during the 1960 
to 19'80 period provide several sig- 
nificant guide posts. 

Vox the 20-year period, 1952- 
1972, A-very' Brundage was presi- 
dent of the lb(\ Lord Kiilanin, from 
Ireland, headed the International 
Olympic Committee during the next 
,two Olympiads, succeeded by Juim 
Antonio Samaranch, Spain." Begin- 
ning soon al^ter his election Sama- 
ranch diligently sought to make 
firsthand contact with sport leaders 




throughout the world. During his 
first quadrcnnium, 1981-84, he per- 
sonally visited or had direct contact 
with more than 100 countries. He 
will continue this work during 
1985-1988. The International 
(Shorts) Federations, the National 
Olympic Committees, as well as the 
IOC have benefitted. 

The USOC development program 
was initiated in early 1 962. A Wom- 
en's Board was formed, with Sara 
Staff Jernigan, Chair. Tfiree regional 
institutes trained teachers for all 50 
states, in selected sports. First held 
( 1963) at the University of Ok- 
lahoma, a follow-up after two years 
shov;ed 25,350 teachers were 
trained in 234 state institutes. Simi- 
lar results came from Michigan State 
and Salt Lake City institutes. These 
programs helped provide *facts and* 
encouragement for the May 18-26, 



196.6 National Conference on- 
Olympic Development, held at 
AAHPERD national headquarters. 

Merritt Stiles, vice president of 
the USOC, was chair of the De- 
.velopment Commijttee and the Na- 
tional Conference. Committee. The 
conference was attended by many of 
the USOC sports representatives. 
Twenty-five papers were presented. 
Recommendations developed at 
that "time laid the foundation for 
later criteria in distribution of de- 
velopment funds and sources of 
funding. During Jhis conference, 
Robert J. Kane presented his vM\r\ 
for USOC National Sports Festivals 
during non-Olympic years, sports' 
'training camps, and coaches' clinics. 
Throughout the conference^ speak- 
ers emphasized the importinjjCe of 
planning cooperatively for expan- 
Conthmed on pa^c 142. 
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The Archives Arrive: 1960-1985 



The AAHPERD Archives were 
founded in I960 when Mabel Lee 
who, with AAHPERD Historian 
Bruce Bennett, had been writing the 
organization's history for its 75th . 
anniversary and had found no rec- 
ords for the first forty years (1*885- 
1925). After requesting the em- 
ployment of an archivist, Mabel Lee 
was appointed "volunteer" archivist 
by President Minnie L. Lynn. 

Working with Bruce Bennett, they 
established a depository at Ohio 
State University. Under Mabel 
Lee's leadership AAHPERD be- 
came a member of the Society of 
American Archivists (SAA)!* 
AAHPER was the first professional , 
organization to .seek membership 
with SAA (AMA was the second). 

Significant accomplishments 
mark Mabel Lee\s years as Archivist 
(1960-69). 

• Inventory, of the AAHPERD 
archival posse^ssions" as of 
I960— the 75th anniversary 
year 

• A search for the lost records of 
1885-1933 " 

o.A search for old record?, other 
° than official ones 

• An inventory of archival collec- 
tions of our profession held in 
other archives. (Most of these, 
are in college and university 
collections,) 

• An understanding with the 
board of directors as to the na- 
ture of the AAHPERD Ar- 
chives, the function of the Al- 
liance archivi.st, and the code of 
procedure 

o A project on oral history 

o A temporary depository at 
Ohio State University 

o A search for* the papers of 
AAHPERD kaders 

» Guidelines for retention of offi- 
cial records, approved by the 
board of directors 

0 A campaign to arouse interest 



Ruth Schellberg 



within the profession for cre- 
ation of an archives building 

• Represented AAHPERD at 
the fall conventions of the 
SAA, acquiring some knowl- 
edge of arr archivist's respon- 
sibilities and becoming ac- 
quainted with archivists for 
every kind of American organi- 
zation imaginable 

• Ever-increasing correspon-^ 
dence with graduate students 
eager to use the archives collec- 
tions and with potential histo- 
rians of the profession.' 

Another contr-ibutibn of Mabel 
Lee, first archivist, was her proposal . 
tothe Board of Directors in 1963-64 
that "a Centennial Archives Fund be 
established to be contributed to an- 
nually in substantial sums untH 1985 
so that something most worthwhile 
can be started in behalf of 
AAHPERD Archives at the time of 
the One Hundredth Anniversary 
Celebration.'' A Centennial Com- 
mission was established effective 23 
February 1966 and funds have ac- 
cumulated from that date. 

A Commission an Archives was 
formed in 1964. Added to Mabel 
Lee, archivist, and Bruce Bennett, 
historian, were Celeste Ulrich, D.B., 
VanDalen, E. C. Davis, and Ruth 
Schellberg. In 1970 Arthur 
Esslinger and R. B. Frost were 
added as consultants and in 1971 
Carl Wear was added. 

In September 1968 Rebecca R. 
Weinstein was appointed as the first , 
director of the archiyps, financed by 
the National HPER Foundation. 
Archival holdings were moved from 
Ohio State University to the Na- 
tional Headquarters in Washington, 
DC\. Fornine years (until June 1977) 
a full-time person was in charge of 
our archives which were available to 
researchers. Guidelines developed 
in the lQ^tf)s called for archives in 
district and^state assooiations. Start- 



ing in 1968, district* and state 
presidents-elect attending Annual 
Conferences had the AAHPERD 
archives procedures explained to 
the*m and were encouraged to ap- 
point state and district\irchivists. By 
1973 all districts and 46\States had 
designated archivists. As these ar- 
chivi.sts were identified, th^y were 
sent an Archivist- Histdrian that 
contained ' \ 

• Guidelines^ for Retention o^\^ 
Materials as adopted by ^ 
bo ard o f di recto rs 1 96 7. 

• Report to the Pro fession fi'om 
AAHPER's Historian (Bruce 
Bennett) and Archivist 
(Mabel Lee) 1966. 

• Job Analysis, Guidelines, 
Forms of Southern District 
(Ruth White Fink) 1976. 

• Memorandum to State and 
District Archivists (Elwood 
Craig Davis) 1970. 

• The Archivist Code (U.S. 
Archives). 

E* C. Davis replaced Mabel Lee as 
archivist 1 Jatiu^ry 1970 and served 
until the sumijier of 1 972. He stimu- 
lated interest in the collection of ar- 
chival material and helped acquire 
many important documents includ- 
ing tapes of many leaders in the'or- 
ganization. 

In 1 974 the Archives Commission 
was replaced by an Archives Advi- 
sory Comrwittee and a History Advi-*^ 
sory Committee, standing commit- 
tees of the Alliance with Ruth 
Schellberg as Archives Committee 
chair and Betty Spears as History 
chair. In 1975 the committee^; were 
merged to form the Archives/ 
Historical Advisory Committee with 
Ruth Schellberg, archivist, chair. 
Harold L. Ray was appointed histo- 
rian and vice-chair. / 

With the organization's decision 
to relocate to Reston the archivi.st 
became a member of the building 
committee and' the^ Archives/ 
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Historical Advisory Committee 
principally was concerned from. 
1974 to 1^>7(S with space planning 
for the Archives and Record Center. 
Committee members, Marian n a 
TrekelK R. B, Frost, and Ruth 
Schellberg met with the Alliance 
comptroller, Frank Grubb, and Ar- 
chives director Rebecca Weinstein 
ta enlarge an architectural program. 
Fred Coder of the National Archives 
served as consultant. 
/ In June 1977, Rebecca Weinstein 
resigned. She was not to be replaced 
until the Archives could be relocated 
in the new Alliance Flc^dquarters; 
therefore, Nancy Rosenberg, staff 
liaison, assumed the responsibility'of 
preserving the materials in the col- 
lection. Because of commitments to 
her regular position, however, she 
was able to devote only a little time 
to Archives work. The acceptance of 
collections and temporary storage 
was covered by the Archives 
Historical Advisory Committee 
chair. During this times the Alliance 
was not able to provide research in- 
formation nor to make records 
available to scholars. 

In anticipation of the move to 
Rcston the archivist, historian, staff 
liaison, and Marianna Trekell, a 
member of the 1974 Space Planning 
Committee, met in Noveniber 197S 
to recommend space and personnel 
for the Alliance Archives. As a re- . 
suit of the discussion, Nancy Rosen- 
\berg, staff liaison, prep^fred 
kong'^Range Plans for A,AHPERD 
Archives'' which were approved by 
the Alliance Executive Committee 
on 24 June 1979; however, a short- 
age of funds delayed execution of 
the recommendations. 

Papers of three related organiza- 
tions were accepted for the Ar- 
chives: in *1981, the Academy of 
Phy sical Ediication: in I9iS2, the ///- 
tertAitional Council on HealiJu Phys- 
ical Ediication, and Recreation and 
the International Association of 
Physical Education and Sport for 
Girls and Women. 

When headquarters moved to 
Reston Barbara Kres Beach re- 
placed NancV Rosenberg as commit- 
tee liaison and Nancy Rosenberg 
continued as a consultant. 



GTuldelines for Retention of Materials 
for AAHPERD OfflciaLRecords 



Official Archival Records 

o Correspondence, reports, records, minutes of meeting.s, copies of program,s, and 
any other papers or materiaLs of seeming historical significance which originate 
from the association's official work, and that of any of its component parts. (When 
there i,s a doubt as to whether certain materials are of archival value, the ques- 
tioner shail.refer the matter to the archivist for final decision.) 

• All publications put out by the association. (An archives is not a librar\, but at 
least oneeopy of each publication should be preserved in the archives.) 

Origins of Official Archival Materials 

From all officials of the associiUion including tTie members of the hoard of 
directors, division and section heads, chairmen of association committees/com- 
missions, councils and forums, c^Ticers of the na-tional foundation, archi\ist and 
historian, heads of the various units of headc](iarters office, and convention 
managers, ^ ' , 

Treatment of Official Archival MateriaU 

• All archival materials described above are the. sole property of ,AAMPER and 
may not be turned over to any person or persons or to any depository other than 
the official AAHPER depository even on a temporary basis without the special 
permission of the AAHPER archivist. 

© Each single sheet and the top page of each set of papers bound Jogether should be . 

ide-ntified as to subject matter, date, and source by person or group of origin. 
o When certain materials are produced in more than one copy, one (the original) is 

sufficient for the archives. " . 

• When archival materials are photostated or otherwise reproduced and a copy 
, retained by any group or person, the origirf^il belongs to the archives, 

® These rules cover all materiafs listed above. 

Privileged Materials 

Any material which an official detcnnines for any reason should not be made 
public for a certain length of lime may be sealed and labeled as ''privileged 
materiaf* with date of release stated. This date may be from one to twentv^^five 
years. • . • 

< 

Adopted by Board of Directors, November 12, 1967 



To assist with funding for the ar- 
chives, Helen Flazelton initiated a 
Mabel Lee Archives Fund in l9iS3. 
In 1^^(S3-(S4 shelving was installed 
and archi.val holdings were charted 
and prioritized for moving from the 
storage area to the Archiviis Room. 
Ai this time certified Centennial Re- 
searchers were admitted. Much re- 
mains to be done before the Ar- 
chives are truly functional and avail- 
able to scholars. 

in late June 19(S4. Barbara Kres 
Beach, archives staff liaison, pre- 
pared and submitted a proposal to 
the National Historic Publications 
and Records Commission (NHPRC) 
requesting funds to properly staff, 
develop, and operate the facility. 



With the approval of the NHPRC 
grant in October 1^>)84. and funding 
to employ an archivist, the acces- 
sibiity and quality of the Alliance 
Archives will be gr'eatly enhanced, it 
has taken 25 years, but the Centen- 
nial can be celebrated secure in the 
knowledge that a proud heritage w ill 
be properly cared for — the future is 
promising indeed. 



Ruth Schellberg is professor emerita 
at Mankato State Universitw Man- 
kato, MN 5600L 
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A Survey 



Organiz ation 



Contact for 
Historical Data 



National Associations 

Asso\:iat{on for the 
Ad\)ancement of 

. Health Education 
(AAHE) 



Addr^^s 



Location of Materials 



Earliest Records and 
Special Collections 



Ann Nolte 
(309) 438-2603 



2906 Mockingbird 
Lane 

Bloomington, IL 61701 



American Association 
for Leisure ^nd 
Recreation (AALR) 



George T: Wilson 
(414) 567-4672 



Barbara Sampson 
(703) 476-3472 



Association for 
Research, 
Administration, 
Professional 
Councils and 
Societies (ARAPCS) 



320 E. Pleasant St., 

#102 
Oconomowoc, Wl 

53066 

AAHPERD 

1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 



National Headquarters 
Archives . 



' Ray Ciszek 
(703) 476-3431 



American School and 
Community Safety 
Association 
(ASCSA) 



Daniel Della-Glustina,- 

historian 
(304) 293-2742 



Natiofial Association 
for Girls and Women 
in Sport (NAGWS) 



Joan Hult, archivist 
(301)454-4615 



National Association 
for Sport and 
Physical Education 
(NASPE) 



Emella-Louise KIlby, 

historian 
(703) 323-2660/2322 



National Dance 
Association (NDA) 



Sandra Gallemore, 

historian 
(912)681-5266 

Rose Strasser, 
archivist emerlta 

Kathleen Kindergarten, 
oral history emerita 



AAHPERD 

1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 



National Headquarters 
Archives 



Old General Division 
April. 1949 . 



Safety Studies 

Department 
School of Physical 

Education 
80x6116 
West Virginia 

University. 
Morgantown, WV 

26506-6116 



National Headquarters 
Archives 



Late 1950s 



Department of 
, Physical Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 
20740 



NAGWS— Reston 
^ National 

Headquarters 
Association of 

Intercollegiate 

Athletics fpr Women 

(AlAW)::-^University 

of Marylahd 



NAGWS— 1399 
AIAW— pre AIAW 

CIAW to end of 1983 
other: 

Women's division of 
NAAF 1923-1938 



Department of Health 

&PE 
George Mason 

University 
4400 University Drive 
Fairfax, VA 22030 



National Headquarters 
Archives. 



Old Physical Education 
Division & D.M.A.- 
rnaterlal — 1954 



LB 



Division of HPER, 

8073 
Georgia Southern 

College ' 
Statesboro, GA 30460 

15 E. Jackson 
Webster Groves, MO 
63119 



AAHPERD Archives 
NASPE Media Center 
University of South 
Carolina, Columbia 



Library of the 

Performing Arts 
Lincoln Center 
111 Amsterdam 
New York, NY 10023 



Oral history tapes 
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Organization 

District Associations 

Central District 
Association 



Contact for 
Historicai Data 



Address 



Location of Materials 



Earliest Records and 
Special Collections 



Ruth Diamond 

Levinson. archivist 
(402) 488-9128 

Pat Patterson, 
historian 



4521 Claire Ave., #16 
Lincoln. NE 68516 

861 Aldine, St. Paul, 
MN 55104 



School of HPER 
Mabel Lee Hall 
University of Nebrasl<a 
Lincoln, NE 



1933-34 when Central 
separated from 
Midvyest. Special 
material in University 
Nebraska archives 
and at Nebraska 
State Historical 
Society, 15th and R ' 
Streets, Lincoln, NE 



Eastern District 
Association 



Robert E. Kraft. 

histonart/archlvist 
(302) 738-2261 

Ron Fiiippeii, archivist* 



Carpenter Sports 

Building 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19716 

Penn State University 

Library 
University Park, PA 

16802 



Penn State Library 



Begin in 1921 
Complete history of 

EDA 
Photographs and 

programs 



Midwest District 
Association 



Alar Lipping, archivist 
(513)529-6138 



Department of HPER 
Miami Uflb^ersity. 
Oxford, OH 45056 



Alumni Library 
Alumni Hall 
Miami University 



1903 Major: Mabel 
Lee's history of 

- District. Proceedings 
of district meeting. 
Begun by Miss Lee. 



Northwest District 
Association 



Hazel C. Peterson, 
historlah/archi'vist 
(208)885-/921 

Stanley Slopard, 
librarian 



PEB-103 University of 

Idaho 
Moscow, ID 83843 

Head, Special 
Collections 
University Librarian 
Moscow, ID 83843 



Library University of 
Idaho 



1930-1984 

Duplicate records are 
on file at the 
University of Oregon 
Library, Eugene, OR 



Southern District 
- Association 



Southwest District 
Association 



Frank Pleasants, 

archivist 
(919) 962-0017 



Department of 

^ Physical Education 

University of North 

Carolina 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 



Southern Historical 

Collection 
Wilson Library 
University of North 
^ Carolina 



1927 



Eleanor Walsh, 

archivist/ historian 
(81 a) 885-32^19 

Lois Downs, assistant 
archivist/ historian 



P.E. Department 
California State 

University 
Northridge, CA 91330 

Department of HPER 
Utah State University 
Logan. UT 84322 



1934-1957 on 

microfllhi at Reston 
1958-present at Walsh 

residence: 19531 

Rinaldi #41 
Northridge, CA 91326 



1 934 on 

William R. LaPorte 1st 
President 



STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

Alabama State 
Association for 
HPERD 



Avalee Willoughby, 
. archivist 
(205) 870-2717 



Chairman, HPER 

Department 
Samford University . 
800 Lakeshore Drive 
Birmingham. AL 35209 



Samford University 



1925 through 1984 
Jessie F. Williams, 
Physical Education 
Materials Center 
Extensive collection 



Arizona Association of 
AHPERD 



Gene Peterson, 

president 
(602) 962-4734 

Ms. Elma Weiss 



1701 W. 6th Street 
Mesa, AZ 85201 

Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, AZ 



In possession of 
President 



Early 1960s 



Q ) April l^*^:^ 
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. 

Organization 


Contact for 
Historical Data 


Address 


Location of iVIateriais 


Earliest Records ;infl 
Special Collections 


Arkansas Association 
forHPERD 


Ethel Preston Trice, 
archivist/ historian 
{501)227-7620 (home) 
4501) 569-3237 (office) 


1014 Autumn Road, 
Apt. 1 

Little Rock, AR 72211 


Library, University of 
Arkansas at Little 
Rock 


Past 5 years 

r. 


California Association 
forHPERD 


James R. Brien 
(4.15)837-5545 


401 S. Hartz, #203 
Danville, CA 94526 


Same address 


1 930 


Colorado Association 
for HPERD 


Bev Peterson 
f303) 757-2809 


CAHPERD 
Denver, CO 80222 


Same address 


1960s 


Connecticut 
Association for 
HPERD 


Roberta Howells, 
archivist 


Department of 
Education 
' State of Connecticut 
Box 2219 

Hartford, CT 06145 


Special Collections 1930-1 940s 

room , also: Arnold Collection 
University of contact Dr, Helen 
Bridgeport Spencer 
X 66 1st Ave, 
' " \ Lordship, CT 06497 


Delaware Association 
of HPERD 


Janat J. Pholeric, 

archivist 
(302) 738-2261 


Carpenter Sports - 
Building 

Unfvprsltv nf Dplawarp 
"Newark, DE 19711 


Same address 


>929-30 


District of Columbia 
Association of 
KPERD_ 


Frank Bolden, historian 


3609 28th Street, NE 
Wafihindton DC POOIfl 

V V ^Ct^ Jill 1^ i 1 1 f lp>/ \^ C^\J\J 1 w 


Lovejoy School 
12 &D Streets. NE 
Washington, DC 20002 




Florida Association for 
HPERD 


Troy Cleland, archivist 
(305)275-2595 


College of Education 
University of Central 
Florida 

1 1 1 1 \Ju 

Orlando, FL 32816 


College of Education 
University Central 
Florida 


Earliest— -1885 
Association origin in 
1919-1924 era 


Georgia Association 
• forHPERD 


Judy Greer, archivist 
(404) 786-7051. 
ext. 250 . 


Oxford College 
Box 250 

Oxford, GA 30267 


Oxford College 
Media room— HPERD 
Bidg. 

University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 ' 




Hawaii Association for 
HPER 


Lloyd Hisaka, 

' newsletter editor 


' Intramural Sports,.ir^ 

Office 
1337 Lower Campus 

Road ' 
H6nulu!u, HI 96822 ' 


"~ Sanrfe address 


1959— in Ka Elele 
'Ohana the 
professional 
newsletter 


Idaho Association 
HPERD 


Sharoh Kay StoH, 

iniirrirjl pHiinr 
(208)885-7921 


1016 S. Lynn 

Mn^rnw ID 83843 * 


In^process 




Illinois Association for 
HPER 


Marlanna Trekell, 
. archivist/historian 
(217)333-2697 


Department of 

Physical Education 
Freer Gymnasium 
906 S. Goodwin 

Univprsifv of lllinoi*? 
,Urban4, IL 61801 


University of Illinois 


. CompIete\hlstories of 
1931-1964 and 
1965-1980 


Indiana Association for 
HPERD 


Ramona Holsinger, 
hi<5tr)rian 

1 1 lO 1 J U 1 1 

(219)665-3297 


201 Fpx Lake Road, 

Apt. 127 
Angola, IN 46703 


Indiana State Board of 

Health 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


.1917; Dr. George 
Oberle research on 
lAHPERD history 


Iowa Assoc ation for 
HPERD 


Virginia Lohmiller, 
(319) 289-5521. 


RR. #1 . 
Princeton lA S27fifi 


Personal files of 
V. Lohmiller 


Journals since 1950 
History since 1954 


Kansas Association for 
HPERD 


Susan Miller, historian 


Department of HPERD 
Washburn University 

\ U}JCf\Ci, 1 VTA \J\J\JC. \ 


Washburn Universjty 


1932-1950 sketchy 
1950-present 





/ 
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Kentucky Association 
for HPER 



Contact for 
Historical Data 



Address 



Location of Materials 



Earliest Records and 
Special Collections 



Lawrence Fielding, 

archivist 
(502) 588-6641 



HPER Department 
Belknap Gymnasium 
University of Louisville 
Lousivllle. KY 20292 



University of Louls^vllle 
Library Archives 



Louisiana Association 
forHPERD 



Joan Paul, archivist 
(504) 549-2131 



Box 741 

S.E. Louisiana 

University 
Hammond, LA 70402 



Southwest Louisiana 
University 



1940s special research 
collections {1890s) 



Maine Association for 
HPERD 



Paula D. Hodgdon, 

archivist 
(20.7)780-5431 



University of Southern 

Maine 
Hill Gymnasium 
Corham, ME er4038. 



University of Southern 



Maine 



1948 Biographies, 
Newsletters, 

\^JPji;0graxr\s 



Maryland Association 
fbr HPERD 



Robert Melville, 
necrology and 
archives 

(301)838-8068 



403 Cypress Court 
Bel Air. 'MD 21046 



Same address or 
Maryland AHPERD 
Towson Center, 
Towson State College 
Towson, MD 21204 



Massachusetts 
Association for 
HPERD 



Mary Pratt 



Merrill S. Bergstrofri 



1428 Quincy Shore 

Drive 
Quincy, MA 02169 

15 Jay Avenue 
NofthbcTroTT^lA 01532 



Same address 



1948-1967 Newsletter 
Programs from 1950 
Major collections: 
: Springfidld College j 
Jand Boston 
University 



Michigan Association 
for HPERD 



Kenneth Scheffel. 

archivist 
(313) 764-3482 



Bentley Historical 

Library 
University of Michigan 
1150 Beal Avenue 
Ann Arbor, M! 48109 



Bentley Historical 
Library 



Inventory of films just 
Completed: 
Photographs and 
audiotapes 
separate 1926; most 
since 1946 



Minnesota Association 
forHPERD 



Patricia Paterson, 
' historian/archivist 
(612) 645-2078 



S61 Aldine 

St, Paul,MN 55102 



Paterson files and 
. collection on loan to 

Eloise Jaeger, 

University of 

Minnesota 



1892 includes taped .| 
intefvieWs "/^ 



Mississippi Alliance of 
HPERD 



Jo 'ijpearman 
(601)329-4750 (office) 
/601 ) 327- 4963 (hofae) 



Box W 

Columbus, MS 3&701 



Mississippi University . 1 932 
for Women 



Missouri Association of 
HPERD 



Kathleen Kinderfather, 
executive secretary 
(314) 962-7629 (home) 
(31 4) 533-3366 (office) 



15 E. Jackson Road 
Webster Proves, MO 
-i^:6a|J9 



Thomas Jefferson 

Library 
University of Missouri 
St. Louis, MO 



1936 



iflontana Association 
^forHPERD 



Frank Reich, historian 



Missoula School 

District # 
215 South 6th St West 
Missoula, MT 59801 



State: Montana State 

University 
Bozemarv, Montana 

59715 
District: Willamette 

-University 
Satem, OR 97301 



1960s 



Nebraska Association 
for HPERD 



Ruth Dia^nond 

Levinson. archivist 
(402)488-9128 



4521 Claire Ave., #16 
Lincoln, NE 68516 



School of HPER 
Mabel Lee Hall . 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, NE 



1932 

Other materials 

^ "University 6f^ 
Nebraska archives 
and at Nebraska 
State Hjstoncai" • 
Society . 

15th &R Streets 

Lincoln, NE 
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Organization 



Contact for , 
Historical data 



Address 



Nevada Assocfation of 
HPERD 



No archives 



Nevada HPERD x 
5800 E. Flamingo 
Las Vega s> NV 84121 



Earliest Records and 
L^cationj)f Materials Special Colle ctions 

Some state journals 



(W Hampshire 
Association -for 
HPERD 



Mary Lu Chamberlln 
(603) 673-8224 



Box 177a. RFD4 
Mjjford, NH 03055 



Londonderry High 
School > 



Still researching 



New Jersey Constance M. TrIflettI, 
Association of archivist 
HPERD (201 ) 342-0607 (home) 
(201)488-4100 
(office), ext. 297 


91 Spring Valley Ave. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
t 

\ 


Same ciddress 


Documents, programs 
from 191'p. 


New IVIexico Bill Glen, historian 3203 Radcliffe Drive 
Association for (505) 622:5026 (office) Roswell, NM 88201 
HPERO (505) 622-9892 (home)^ 


Military Heights ■ 
. Elementary School 
1900 N.- Michigan 
Roswell. NM 88201 


1933 1st presidency 
Presidential files from 
1947 to present 


New York State H- Jean Berger, 

Association for l historian 
. HPERD (516)751-4680 

f^^obert Jackson, 
i executive director, 
. NY State AHPERD 


Box L 

East Setauket 
NY 11733 

91 Fiddlers Lane 
Latham. NY 12110 


Same address 


History frOm 1924 to 
late 1950s by Dr. - 
Pearl Britton. ^ 
Reorganization 
study— mid-1960s, 
photos, programs 


North Carolina Elizabeth Bookhout. 

» archivist 
'(919)286-9738 


1307 Alabama Ave. 
Durham. NC 27705 


Duke University 


. From 1921 


Ohio Associationfor 
HPERD * 

I 


John Schleppi, 

historian 
(513) 229-4225 


2068 Ashmore Drive 
Davton. OH 45420 


Library, University of 

Dayton 
OH 45469 


hpecorus oegin wiin 

Ists President. Fred 

E. Leonard 

1895-1897 / 
Special theme ^ . 

collections 
Sports hall of ^ame 


Oklahoma Association 
fSfr HPERD 

r ' * 


Betty Abercrombie"; 

archivist 
(4Q5) 624-5497 


School of HPELS 
Oklahoma State 

University \ 
Stillwater, OK 74074. 


Oklahoma State 


From 1'it presideo^t 
J. B. Miller. 1927-29 


Oregon Alliance for 
HPERD ^ 


Marian Forsythe, 
historiaa 


Depaj^ment of Health 

& P.E. 
S. Oregon State 

College 
Ashland, OR 97520 


Same address 


1940s;*Some on 
^Northwest District at 
University/Oregon 


Pennsylvania State 
Association for 
HPERD 


Richard L. Dotter. 

historian 
t717)291-626S^, ^ 

Jnda S. Hi^r 


George Rqss School 
N. Queen and Ross 

Street.cj 
Lancaster, PA 17603 

202 E. Third Avenue 
Litltz. PA "1 7543 


Penn State University 
University Park, PA 


1930s General 
materials including 
leaders' papers 


■'Asodacion de 

Educaci6n Ffsica y 
Recreaci6n de 

. Puerto Rico 


L.uis F. ^ambofin 
[809) 892-5500 


Box 1388 
San German . 
Puerto Rfcb 00753 







.Rhode Island 
Association for 
HPERD 



Dorothy R. Brightman. 

historian/ archivist 
11(401)78^^210 ' 



17 N. Country Club 

Drive 
Warwick. HI 02888 



Same address 



\pproximatfe 1925 
founding year 
'Hisjtoryof HPER in 
Rhode Island 
1800-1945. Diverse 
historical information 
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CorUacfi^or 
Org^nlzaflon Historical Data 

South Carolina ' 
Association for 
HPERD 

South Dakota 
Association for 
HPERD 

Tenaessee Association • Ralph BJ^allou, 
for HPERD archj/^ 



Virginia Association for 
HPERD 



Texas Associatiori fof 
HP^Q. I .1 

^ 




Location ofTtflaterlals 

Winthrop College 
Rock Hid, SC 



Earliest Records and 
Special Collections 



With archivist 



V- 



1980 



Box 406 

f^iddle Tennessee 
'[State University 

Mq^rfreesboro, TN 
37132 



Middle Tennessee 
State University and 
David Lipscomb 
/College 



-4- 



About 1955 



Lyhn W. McGraw, 

e^cecutive secretary 
(512) 4Z1 -3493 



Anna Hiss Gymnasium 

10M02 - 
The University of 

Texas at Austin . 
2500 Wichita r 
Austin, TX78712 - 



Same address 



19^3; copies of state 
piibllcation from 
1930 



Utah Association of 
HPERD 

s 



Vermont Association 
^ for HPERD 



Can contact: Lois 

Downs 
1430 Canyon Road 
Logan, VT 84321 " 
(Southwest district) 



John Stetzel 

(802) 254-8189.(home) 

(802) 257-4240 (office) 



Rt. 3, Box 101 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 



With president 



1963 



Marilyn Crawford, 

archivist 
(703)433-'6145 



Department qf 

Physical & Health 

Education 
James Madison 

University 
Harrisonburg, VA 

22807 



James Madison 
University 



1936 

Fire destroyed most 
records from 
1936-1945 



VirgiP* Islands for 
HPERD 


Sul^Tye 


Drivers Education 
Department of 

Education 
St. Thomas, VI 00801 


Drivers Education 

Office 
St. Thomas 


1968-69 


Washington Alliance 
for HPERD ^ 


; DeborafrWTnehill, 
archivist 


Department of HPERA 
Eastern Washington 

University 
Cheney, WA 99004 


Spokane, WA 


Unknown 


West Virginia 
Association, of HPER 

/ ; 


C. Robert Barnett, 

historian 
(304) 696-6490- 


Department of HPER 
Marshall University 
Huntington, WV 25701 


Library, Marshall 
University 


1935; through 
inventory available 


Wisconsin Association 
for HPER 

., •■ 


Ida A. Hinz, archivist/ 

historian 
(715) 832-2268^ 

— — ■ ■/ 


656 Indian Hills Road 
Eau Claire, Wl 54703 

/ 

/ 


With archivist and with 
executive secretary, 
Karen Cowan, 
- University Wisconsin 

Extension 
727 Lowell Hall 
610 Larigdon St. - 
Madison. Wl 53703 


1948 y 


Wyoming Alliance for 
HPERD 


Bertel Budd, archivist 
(307) 602-8256 


3213 Basin Street 
Cheyenne, WY 82009 


Same address 

1. 


December 21, 1934 
Also memorabilia at • 

the University of 

Wyoming 
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AAHPERD From the Beginning 

Andersoh: 



In 1 885 Dr. William G. Anderson 
invited a sniiall group of professiori- 
als to nieet with him to discuss 
nuUual interests and concerns re- 
lated to physical training, Little did 

, he know he was planting the seeds 
that \ypuld continue to grow and to 
flourisliin the next century into ah 
organization of multi-disciplinary 
coTicerns embracing niembcrs in 
every stateand territory of tills coun- 
try and reaching thousands of pro- 
fessipnais in countries all over the 
world; The steady growth in diver- 
sity of interests. depth of service and 
intensity of influence is a direct re- 
sult of increasing numbers of dedi- 
cated: professional leaders, each 

4 making his or Her contribution to the 
Alliance. • 
„ The purposes of the embryo asso- 
mtioh; resulting from this meeting, 
were simply stated: to disseminate 
knowledge, to improve methods, 
and to bring those interested in the 
subjcct^ into close relationship with 
each other. These goals are still valid 
for the. Alliance, although they have 
beeil reworded, and expanded over 
the. years and today arc stattd in the 
Articles of incorporation. Article 
' III, Section 2. 

Over the last century the Alliance 
structure has evolved to serve the 
growing and expanding nature of the 
profession as the knowledge of 
human growth and , development 
have gi-pwn. From the early concept 
of Physical Culture/ Physical Train- 
ing has.evolved several separate, yet 
interrelated, disciplines, some with 
highly speciaiizeu segments that can. 
only be served by an. organization of 
varied structures with programs and 
activities geared to the interests and 
concerns.of individuals. So the Alli- 
ance structures have grown, some- 
times leading and sometimes follow- 
ing the expanding specializations. 



but always seeking to serve new 
needs and interests as they develop. 

At one time the profession of 
physical education was considered 
jtc/ encompass everything related to 
.the^physicai well-beiitg of people, it 
was concerned with physical activityf 
exercise, dance, sports, athletics, 
health education, health service, 
health environment, recreatian, 
outdoor education; and safety. The 
early prdfessionals were prepared to 
serve in any or all areas. As knowl- 
edge and prpgrams grew, however, a 
person could not be qualified iii all 
areas, the progression into separate 
but related disciplines was necessary 
and desirable. Today these separate 
disciplines exist in close harmony, 
yet in some cases in separate de- 
partments in universities. The 
growthjn knowledge and service as 
experienced in the last three decades 
in health education, dance and rec- 
reation could not have been acconi- 
plished without trained professional 
leadership and an identity separate 
from physical education. 

The present Alliaiye structure has 
been influenced by the t\yo» great 
World Wars thai have taken place in 
the last hundred years. World Wari 
draft statistics identified the poor 
physical fitness of American youth 
and resultedVin encouraging state 
legislation requiring physical educa- 
tion ill, public schools, this legisla- 
tion still exists in many states and, is . 
the bcisis for existing programs and 
the hiring of teachers.* World War 11 
agaifi stressed physical fitness and 
brought the G.I. Bill of Rights which 
encouragcd many veterans to attend 
college and increased the enrollment 
in physicjil education programs. The 
G.I. Bill also provided opportunity 
for graduate education for many, re- 
sulted in the growth of graduate 
seliools, increased research activity. 



and stimulated specialization, today 
almost every professional with an 
advanced degree has specialized. 

In 1937 the American Physical 
Edueatiqn Association (APE A) aCT 
cepted.ah invitation from the Na- 
tional Education Association 
(NEA) to merge with its School ^ 
Health and Physical Education De- 
partment to become an NEA De- 
partment with three divisions: 
health education, physical educa- 
tiori, and recreation. The merger re- 
sulted in a new association name, the 
American Association for Ji^?'!,!) 
and Physical Education, the term 
''Recreation" was added to the title 
in 1938. The merger also provided 
the opportunity for more and better ' : 
service to health education arid rec- 
reation arid did not affect the au- 
tonomous status of AAHPER. the 
yearsjn NEA were ideal for an asso- 
ciation ehibarking pri i^ts first adyeiir 
ture with a paid staff. The NEA 
provided free office space; office 
equipment; accounting, perspnnel,. 
press, radio, legal, and legislative 
services; storage;, meeting rooms; 
and riiany other benefits. In return 
AAHPER provided NEA.with prp- 
fessional programs and leadership in 
its educational areas. The free ser- 
vice from NEA provided an oppor- 
tunity for AAHPER to use its lim- 
ited finances to grow and expand, 
and the prestige of being a part of the 
highly respected NEA enhanced all 
efforts to secure outride funding for 
special projects. The NIEA benefits 
lasted for thirty years. 

In the mid 1960^, the NEA was 
feeling a. great challenge from, the 
growing. American Federation of 
Teachers, the teachers* union- 
Teachers were becoming riiofe acr^ 
tivc and concerned about salary and 
benefits, the primary goal of the 
union, and NEA felt they too. musf 
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be more active in the welfare move- 
liicnr. The challenge made NE/V 
look more closely at the thirty de- 
j)artmcnts they supported because 
most- departments had their owii 
members, most of whom were not 
a Isd N E A me ni be r s . 

Invl 968,{U their Dallas Conven- 
tion, NBA changed their bylaws re- 
garding their departments: to re- 
main a department, all its members 
had to join NEA; one alternative 
was to become an affiliated orgaiii- 
zatidn, still identified with NEA and 
paying n sfnall fcc for rent and ser- 
vices; another choice was to become 
an autonomous associated organiza- 
tion paying the full cost o( Jdl ser- 
vices rendetcci by NEA. At the 1 969 
National Coiiventioh in Boston, 
AAMPER chose to become aii af- 
filiated organization. This status 
continued until' September I. 1975 
when another NEA bylaws change 
discontinucci-this affiliated relation- 
ship and AAHPER became com- 
pletely disassociated from NEA. 
The association continued to rent 
space in the NEA building and to 
pay for all services u.scd until June 7, 
I9S0 when AAHPERD moved to 
it^ new head(|uartcrs building in 
Reston. 

puriniiJhc 1960s and 1970s, the 
Association was growing and pros- 
fperous, Menibership was increasing 
and jkoject n;,6ncy was available. At 
times ttie membership exceeded 
50,000 and t he total budget was over 
$5;000;p00. During this period staff 
and services increased; full-tmie 
consultants were added for Elenien- 
tai-y Program^r, Researclu Student 
Services, School Nursing; AIAW, 
aiid Special' Projects, as well as tem- 
porary project staffs for Outdoor 
Education,, Lifetime Sports, Smok- 
ing and Mealth, Drug Education, , 
Career Education^ Handicapped 
Programs, Aging Project, and Man's 
Eh viroii men r Prpj ect . 

A majorchange in the governance 
structure of AAHPER eamc about 
ih/the early 1976s when the Execu^ 
tive Committee of the Board of Di% 
rccjtors was.establishcd. Prior to this 
time official, business could only be 
condiieted during the two meetings 
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of the Board and the one meeting of 
the Representative Assembly each 
year. While provision for mail votes 
was provided ir^the bylaws, this was 
not a satisfactory way to conduct im- 
portant business. The Executive 
Coiiimittee which meets four to 
eight times a year includes the three 
presidents and the chief executive 
staff officer ?md carries on Alliance 
business between Board meetings. 

The Board of Directors and Rep- 
resentative Assembly of AAHPER 
approved a major"change in the As- -> 
sociatiqn structure at the 1974 Na- 
tional Convention in Anaheim when 
they approved a reorganization plan 
and created the American Alliance 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Reaeatiom Dance was added to the 
name in 1979. The reorganization 



study had been underway for several 
years and it-was evident the growing 
diseipime structures were seeking 
more recognition within the organi- 
zation and more autonomy .for pro- 
gram effo.rts. The establishment of 
discipline associations \yithih the.AI- 
lianee to replace thedivisions of the, 
former Association^ with elected 
presidents instead of chairpersotis, 
provided prestige to these struct.urcs 
with the hope of increasing member- 
ship. The governance strUQtures of 
thcExecutive Committee, Board of 
Governors, and Alliance Assembly 
remained unchanged, but rnpst pro- 
ogram concerns of these newjy 
formed associations shifted from.the 
'Alliance to the associations' board 
of directors. Basic membership re- 
mained an Alliance function as did 
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I he; niaiii budge t aiui f in a nc ia I co ii - 
irol of allsiniclufes. Tlie reorganiza- 
lion.did not affect the various district 
or stale associations, except as each 
individuar structure chose to make 
cHarigesof their own. 

today the staff at the headquar- 
ters in. Reston is smaller than during 
the funded'-project years, but over 
tiie years they l\ave maintained the 
service to> Alliance merribers. and 
the dedication to the Alliance and 
its goals. 

The Alliance in 1985 

The American Alliance-^for 
Health. Physical Education. Recre- 
ation and Dance is incorporated 
underihc.laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia and registered under Section 
50 i (c) 3 of the Federal Tax law as a; 
non-profit, tax-e.\eriipt educational 
organiHitioh.The Alliance's scope is 
national, having a current individual 
membership of 26,217 including 
many that.reside outsicie^hc^nited 
Slates. The ihleJrnatio^^l: efforts of 
the Alliance are primarily through 
membership in and financial support 
for the, internaliohal Council for 
Healih.and Physical; Education and 
Recreation (iCHPjZR), member- 
ship in the U.S. Olyrhpic Comrriitiee 
and the Federation Internationale 
du Spoct Universjiaire (FISU). 

Structure 

The Alliance is comprised of six 
district 'associations, .cJich with, its 
own officers, governance, budget 
hnd prdgnims; The district struct 
tures, are similar to the Alliance; but 
vary in accordance to the interests 
and needs of the district members. 
.Mcinbership in the Alliance includes 
membership in the district^ associa- 
tion jhat serves the member s state. 
Eadh Mate and U.S. territory has.an 
associalibn affiliated vyilh, but not an 
integral part of,-.lhe Alliance. Mem- 
bcr.ship in a state association re- 
quires a.separate membership fee. 

Tlie Alliance has seven discipline 
associations: An)erican Association 
for Leisure and.Rccreation; Ameri- 
can School and Community Safety 
Association; Association for the 
Advancement of Health Education; 



Association for Research, Adminis- 
tration, Professional Councils, and 
Societies; National Association for 
Gfrlsand Women in Sport; National 
Association for Sport and Physical 
Education; and National Dance As- 
sociation. Each association lias its 
own programs, > elected^ officers; 
board of directors, suiff^and budget ^ 
provided by the Alliance. Member- 
ship in, the Alliance incliides mem- 
bership in one or more of its disci- 
pline associations. 

Governance 

The control of the Alliance lies 
with the Board of Governors, com- 
prised of the president, president- 
elect, past-president, an elected rep- 
resentative of cjich district, and one 
representative from each Alliance 
association— each person has one 
vote. Appointed' by the President, 
the executive vice-president, the 
President of the Research Consor- 
tium and- a parliarnehtarian are 
non-votirig mernbers.Thc Executive 
Committee, the three presidents 
(Voting members) and the executive 
vice-president (non-voting) carry on 
the work of the Alliance between 
board meetings. The Alliance Rep- 
resenlatiye Assembly of iipproxi- 
mately 325 members includes repre- 
sentatives of the slate associations, 
the district associations, the Alliance 
associations, and the Alliance offi- 
cers. The Alliance Assembly ap- 
proves ali bylaw changes^ elects Al- 
liance officers, deals, with Alliance 
resoKrtipns,Teyiews tlie budjfet, and 
may veto board action by a UVo- 
thirds vote. The executive vice- 
president is responsible for the-ad- 
ministratiori of the Alliance policies, 
budget and programs and the head- 
quarters staff to implement Alliance 
. work. ' 

Finances 

The American Alliance's financial 
status improved considerably this 
year; a realistic budget and careful 
monitoring of expenses helped us 
finish fiscal 1984 $309,340 in the 
black. In 1984, actual income ex- 
ceeded budgeted income for tlie first 
time since 1978. The probleiins that 



haunted us in the early 1980s are. . 
now manageable. In 1984 the bad 
debt expense of 1983 ($72,26iy was 
reduced tp $28,903. Obsolete inven- 
tory expense has been reduced from 
$102; 1 71 in 1983 to $42,111 in 
1984. We continue to make hard de- « 
cisions to reduce expenses further in / 
1985 and 1986. 

At the Center 

Internally. ,thc Board of Gqv- 
ernors has approved an Editorial ^ 
Advisory Board for the Journal of: 
iHiysicaiEducatiofiy Recreation and. 
Dance. The board, under the leader- 
ship of Diana Dunn, has rnade excel- 
lent progress in a very short time and 
,pur merhbers can look forward to 
continuing significant improvement 
and change in^ihe future. Readers 
continue to be inipressed with our 
professional - periodicals — The 
JOURNAL, Health Ediication, Re- 
search Quarterly for Exercise and . 
Sporty sind Update. ^ 

The Alliance's internal operations, 
have improved with the acquisition 
of several IBM PCs that will double . 
as word processors; for the associ- 
ations <ix\± adniinistrative/support 
linjts. The new technology/will help 
us^commuhicate with our members , 
and external prganizations. 

The Alliance recently received a 
grant from the National ;Historic 
Publications and Research Commis- 
sion of the General Services Admin- 
istration and looks forward to reiairi- 
ihg a full-time archivist to bring 
order andiaccessibilily to our valu- 
able archives. 

Programs* 

From a prograrn perspective, the 
future holds great promise for our 
associations. The officers, • leaders 
and staff worked hard, in 1984; .to 
initiate project*? that will have a di- 
rect impact on both profespipnals 
and the professions. Of particular 
note is the NASPE.projecl to crciiie 
public awareness of the importance 
of school ;physical educjition 
programs with, physical fitness as a 
4iigh priority. With national Corpa- 
rate .sponsors, thisrprpject could 
havie a major impact, on physical 
Contin ucd on pa^a A 30 
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Division of l^ecFeation 
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' ; Hardld l 

Recreation has iiiadc real progress in the past deeade. 
It is an .important aspect of Apefic^i" life, aeeepted 

s as fundamental to iiioderh living. Any eonnniinity 
considers recreation and its support an everyday ne- 
cessity.^ Programs of connnunity improvement include 
recreation as one of the target areas. People are 6bn- 
cerned about their own personal recreation, and. recog- 
'iiize ils value for all. Provision. has been made for it 
in public, private, and family budgets. And finally^, 

^ 'today we better understand as a hation the breadth,, 
scope, arid potential that recreation holds: for us; 

In the future,- we can expect greater understanding 
of recreation by. all. We shall confidently expect more 
and niore financial support; We should anticipate im- 
proved. and expanded facilities, more adequate leadef- 
shipraird^ncccleratcd ;and-morc^coraplctei)rograms of - 
leadership training. Public understanding, of recrea- 
tion will be enhanced, and liew developments and 
/concepts will emerge which will further broaden the 
"program, involve inorc people, and make recreation 
irore a necessity f6r balanced and effective living. 
Tlie role of the family as a unit in recreation will re- 
ceive more emphasis. The possibilities for personal • 
satisfactions will be considerably enhanced. The 
evolving recreation programs will trtily make possible 
an effective creativeness in the leisure time pursuits 
of oiir people. 

More and more in the days ahead, we will think of 
recreation in terins.of plus values. In the next few 
years we will cease hearing of it as a preventative for 
tills or for that. Rather, the plus features of recrea> 

. tidn/will be so thoroughly understood that no com- 
riimiity will feel that it can afford to be without a 

: basic program of service^ which will help all to use 
leisure time in a wise, constructive, creative, and use- 
ful way. 

Today there is a desire to travel and to get into, the 
out-of-doors. Improved roads, better cars, longer vaca- 
tioiis, and greater ceohomic resources ejiable people to 
visit aiid' make greater use of parks, beaches, and 
established, vacation areas and to stop by oiir national 

, shrines .and points of; interest. The emphasis on the 

' outdoors, family camf)irig, hunting^ fishing, and out- 
door participant sports of all type^ will contirinc to 

• exparicl and become an expected form of recreational 
outlet for.iriost families. These new recreational outr 
lets' wiil form the base for a ninltitud.d of different 
interests arid activities wiiich wiir serve the family in 

' a two-fold xnaiincf — meeting Tccrcational ^eeds .and 
helping crystallize the family^as the basic n\iit in so- 
ciety. Perhaps in the years ahead . recreation ,may be 
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looked upon as the principal therapeutic agent to use 
in strengthening. family ties and the role of the fam- 
jly. A. tremendous challenge awaits the, field. 

Commercial recreation opportunities will continue 
to develop. Many of the commercial enterprises, in 
the field of recreation contribute greatly to the recrea- 
tional pattern of the community. These may well. 
' beeome.powerful forces for the enhancement of recrea- 
tion by broadening the base, by providing certain 
types of facilities. not easily provided- by tax- funds, 
or by small groups, and by creating interests in mo"re 
diverse activities.. * Properly-conducted commercial 
recreation iaeilities will^ be encouraged arid will be 
coordinated by community effort in order to serve all. 

In the years ahead, rccrcatiori will truly become an 
Integral part of-lif e"for'allr ^It^wiihno^loriger-bc^con-- 
sidered as basically a. program. for children or yoHrig 
people.. Facilities, programs^ leadership, and various 
opportunities will exist for all ages. Formal, informa!r, 
arid spontaneous opportunities will exist for the very 
young child, the iridividual of school age, the young 
adult, the middle aged, thie older adult, and those who 
are iri the retired age bracket. 

JEdncatiorial programs which will help people to 
identify ways to spend* leisure-time in a p^rposcfuli, 
satisfying,' and.creative manner will become .common. ' 
Adiilt education programs will more often be thought 
of in terms of recreation potentials. Continuation 
education courses, postgraduate, courses, or fextensiori 
courses offered by colleges will provide an impact for 
recreatiori and a better understanding of it. 

The public schools will more and more think of 
preparation for leisure and the great potential for 
leisure which exists in all of the disciplines. Each 
Subject area has great untapped potentiials for recrea- 
. tiori. A recognition of possibilities and a few guide-. 

lines arid suggestions for using, interests, knowledge, 
, or skill: are all that are necessary. "Ari expansion of 
this concigpt will enrich our cultural heritage^ and life 
• of .the future. 

^ In considcririg the recreation, of the future, the 
school will play an impprtarit role iii servicing the 
community. In many communities, the schools will 
cooperate with municipal departments in* numerous 
ways by providing specialized scrvicesi certain facili- 
ties, or leadership. In some situations, recreation 
projects, riiay be operated on a joint basisi Other 
localities niay require that certain agencies develop 
designated or specialized features of the program, 
even though one central department inay^pperatc 
ni9st of the program for the comniunity. Coordiiiait- 
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ing.or advisory councils of all operating groups >yill 
beconae more eonimoh. Inter-ageney committees: dedi- 
cated to cooperative action and teamwork by all 
groups inte»*ested in meeting the needs of the future 
will make more complete programs available and will" 
^demonstrate the. importance of teamwork in solving 
the needs of the community. More and more it will 
be recognized that the .breadth and scope of recrea- 
tion are such that .many approaches, ma/iy groups, 
and.inany foriofis of recreation are essential to meet 
the needs of a complex scfclcty; 

Within a given community, the forces for better 
recreation; must approach the planning of total serv- 
ices as scientifically as possible by continuous re- 
search, periodic .appraisal, and subsequent planning. 
Specific roles of given recreation services must be. 
defined andTede6ned. "A strong coordinated effort by 
all recreation, services will be required and expected 
]^y the people. Churches, industry, private agencies, 
nonpublic agencies of all -types, and others will expand 
or develop recreation as a basic service on an individ- 
ualized approach? as well as by coordinated, action. 

Because of the popularity of recreation in the years 



ahead, we may expectTo see" a vast expansioiT^in 
smaiiesr and rural communities. Recreation Will be 
established as a need in the small.community as well 
as in the city, tn all types of communities, the school- 
community recreation concept will grow and develop. 
The expansion, of school-connected recreation pro- 
grams will meet a need; Leadership, facilities, e^uip- 

, ment, and kJy location of resources make this a hat- 
jiral outgrowth of coordinated aud »wise planning. 
Coordination of effort and dual use of resources will 
mean more economical use and; in -turn, will give the 
taxpayer more for his dollar. The park-school con- 
cept, whether developed as. a basic school bperatioh 
or joint school and community operation, will be a 
feat&re of wise planning for tKc future. 

The future demands that recreation becpme even 
more professional. Research is indicated as a real 
need. It may be anticipated that in the years ahead, 
the demand for and interest in research in all phases 
of recreation will result in some significant work. 

, a resnlt, new directions, riev; techniq^uesj and improved 
understandings will develop. The why and how, as 
weir as the underlying forces which make for good 
recreation and positive contributions to effective liv- 
ing, will be better understood. The resultant knowl- 
edge and its applicatidh will provide a multitude of 

' new conceptsiand directions. 

The years, ahead arc years of opportunity. They 
may become the golden years of the first lOO years of 
the .recreation movement. The profession has greait 

: fespohsibiiities and opportunities. It will be an inter- . 
esting period professionally, because of growth, greater 
.professionaLrecognition, and the universal acceptance 
that recreation is inherent in all phases of community, 

; faimily, arid individual living. 
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In .the past twenty-hve jears public .demand for 
facilities, leadership, equipment^ and programs in parks, 
and recreation exploded. The Na tional Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission Report, the Land 
and WaterQonseryation Fund and other federal/state 
leisure related funding hclpedprovidc^the impetus. As^a"- 
result^ land was acquired, buildings'^vere erected, and* 
the number ef programs increased; The rapid expansion 
of facilities and programs \y as coupled with a demand for 
expertise to administer lands and facilities and to, 
provide program leadership. 

Withihe recognition that^hereNva.saproriiisihg future 
in leisure careers colleges and universities rapidly de: 
veloped curniculums. The demand required colleges, 
universities, and junior colleges to offer expanded 
course work to prepare practitioners arid acaderiiicians. 

The Recreation Division of the American Association 
for Heajth, Physical Education and Recreatipn 
(AAHPER) from i960 to 1 973 had goals and objectives 
similar to those nov/ espoused by the American Associa- 
tion for Leisure and Recreation AALR, created in 1973 
as.a result of the AAHPER reorganization. Generally, 
thci^l purposes were to ^ 

• tmiyrovc ieisurc and rccrcTitibnal services for citi2ens^^~^f 

• create opportunities'* for professional growth and de- 
velopment 

• niJiintain HaiSon with organizations having aliied iriter- 
' -ests • . 

• sponsor. relevant programs, institiitcs ahd conferences 
to disseminattj publicatiu.is and to facilitate research 

• nurture a conceptualization of a philosophy of leisure 
through eiirriculum development and professional 
preparation 

The Recreation Division had five- commissions: 
(1) Ediicatiph for Leisure, (2) Planning and Develop- 
ment; (3) Professional Pfeparatioh,-("4); Recreation Ser- 
vices,, and (5) Research arid Evaluation, Commission 
members represented vi^ide geographical areas.. Each 
commission chair served ori the Division Council with 
recreation feprescritativesofeach of six AAHPER Dis- 
tricts. The cliief officer, the division chair; also served as 
a Viccrpi-esident of AAHPER and was elected by the 
AAHPER Representative Assembly until 1973. 

After.l973» the AALR president was elected by a 
niaiLballot of AALR members rather than the Reprcr 
senjative Assembly wl\ich made AALR 'and its board 

. moje accountable to its membership. Commissions were 
replaced by standing comnfiittees: professional growth; 
piiblic relations; and research, planning and services 
\yith elected chairs. The chairs, plus the district represen- 
tatives, the three presidents, the managing editor of 

' Lcmrc Today, tind a student member comprise the 
AALR board of directors. The AALR constitution 
provides opportunities for special interest substructures 
and liaison members to be established. The Interdisci- 
plinary Committee on Ploy, .a substructure, supplied a 
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broader base of participation within the leisure interest 
area. 

A study of the membership, conripleted in* L975, dis- 
closed that most AALR members Were education 
oriented, From jhe early sixties, the totaltmembership 
has varted from 5^000 to 9,000 members. Shortly follow- 
ing reorganization; the AALR had the second largest 
gain in meniberships of^my Alliance substructure. 
Budget allocations have closely paralleled the financiai 
picture. of the Alliance. 

Prior to reorganization, the Recreation Division con- 
centrated efforts on publicntiotK slide kits, convention 
programming, a thrice-yearly newsletter and national 
conferences. Between 1965 and 1973, conferences oh 
such themes as recreational research^. recreation for the 
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-inentally ill,.pianningand financing, campus recreation, 
research pn the handicapped, on.d leisure and the quality 
5f Ufe, attracted large followings. Monographs, books, 
.and periodical. publications often were produced from 
such specialized conferences. Throughout its histpry, 
AALR' ha^ been know and innovative 

ideas; in 1965 a, proposal related to programs for the 
handicapped was submitted to the Kennedy Foundation. 
.From jt, by 1968, a, project on recreation arid fitness for 
the mentally retarded was developed. Similar develop- 
ments took place in leisure counseling arid community 
education. In 1968, AALR developed a Leisui-e Park for 
the^Houston conventiori, Using shrubbery, flowers and 
other aspects.,of horticulture a beautifully landscaped 
area was provided in cooperation with local park/ 
recreation agencies to bring a park-like indoor atmo- 
sphere to convention delegates. The park included a 
large ppen space with chairs for regular convention ses- 
sions anditwo areas, screened by greenery, for small 
groups to gather or sit down to relax and enjoy refresh- 
mentf in a pleasant atmosphere. The leisure park has 
^become a tradition for most Alliarice conventions. 
Another AALR innovation began at the Anahcirii Con- 
^ventioriMn l969--rthe*first Sing-in was held so all dele- 
"gatesrcpiild ■join voicerinlTongr ^ ~ 

The association has also recently introduced a na- 
tional award systerii, the J. B. Nash LectUrc program,. a 
system of awarding Continuing Educatiori Unit Credits 
for professional educational experfences, programs for 
retirees arid leisure counseling. , 

On^^ riiajof AALR effort has been the development 
arid: acceptarice of accreditation pf college/university 
curricula in recreation and parks. In the early sixties, the 
Federation of National Organizations for Recreation, of 
which AAHPER was a member, began to obtain ac- 
creditation se/parate froni that of education in general., 
Afierj973 the AALR agreed to withdraw its support pf 
recrea^tion accreditatiori as a/part of the overall National 
Coujicil for the-Accreditation. of Teacher: Education 
'(NCATE) teacher accreditation. Working with the Na- 
tiorialJRecfeation and Part Associatiori (NRPA) over 
several years, the A ALRcospohsored a joint Accredita- 
tion Co uricil: Collegiate curricula were approved by 
1978: By 1984» forty-two colleges and universities met 
the councirs standards: and iri 1984, the accreditatibn 
prograrii sought recogriition and approval by the Na- 
tional Council on Post Secondary Accreditation. 

The creation of the JGPER bi-annual insert Leisure 
Today set {(precedent folIp\yeclby other Alliance associ- 
ations. Leisure Today \yas designed to concentrate oi\ 
singlc themespf contemporary leisure interest. By using 
a managing editor, a guest ed itor arrd a supporting edito-^ 
rial board,'the topics and authors of the specific articles 
featlires outstanding ability and talents. The editorial 
;board'Seiects the theme and topics and review^ articles. 
Printirig e.xtra copies of the Jnsert. permits additipnal 
balk. sales, to other interested readers. Because the 
AALR budget is pririiarily based pn the number of 



AALR members injhe Alliance meriibership and the 
profit from publications, /:e/.vwrr today income is vital 
to support program rieeds. In addition, selected articles 
published over several years.are collated in a publicaT 
tion^ Leisure Today: Selected /?t'«rf/«i'y, which preserves 
the contributions and riiakes a more permanent and 
salable reppsitory for them. Iri addition to Leisure To- 
(iaVy. AALR maintains a continuing number of publica- 
tiorissuchas Leisunumd the Quality of Life; S}vim^ 
is Fun, a VocationaiCounseling Kit, nnd 'd Directo 
Curricula ill Parks and' Rtcreatiqtu 

The officers of AALR have tried with good success, to 
rnaintain.a close liaison with allied professional associ- 
ations. Since its inception iri 1967, the Society pf Park 
and Recreatibn.Educators.(SPRE) of the ,NRPA has 
maintained an almost coritinuous liaispri with AALR. A 
good example of cgoperatipn with related a.ssociations 
took place from 1974 to l979..Super Seminar '74 con- 
vened at Flint, Michigan and involved th'e .NRPA, 
AALR, and the National Community School Educatiori 
Association (NCSEA). Funded for miich of its work by 
the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, a Joirit National 
Xiaispn Steering Gommjttee was formed with three rep- 
resentatives from each association. The project- s pur- 
pose \yasto^CTeat^^C(7oper4Uion7'c^^ 
riiunication aniorig the members pf the assdciatipris^.^^ 
Over several years this coriimittee riiet and discussed' 
mutual interests; made convention presentatioris; exhib- 
ited at each pt hers association's conventions; developed 
several publications (T//e Ultimate -r To Serve); arid 
published four special editions of jpint associatiori news- 
letters. Similar joint committees were organized at the 
state level and several states experimented \yith joirit 
association conventions. From this effort and from the 
close relationship developed with N^A over the years, 
a pian calling for collegial status was accepted byN RPA, 
NCSEA and AAHPERD in 1976. Memberspf the three 
organizations hiay now attend the convention pf any 
other association by payment, of member registration 
fees. . / 

As this association looks to the future it will continue 
(o support a cardinal principle of educatipn — ^"'Wprthy 
Use ot Leisure:" Members and officers nee'd tp become 
involved in education for leisure living because life pat- 
tern.s will charigb Americans frorii 1985-2000. Demp- 
, graphic changes require greater emphasis on;programs 
and services for preschoolers, the aged, the handicapped 
and other special populations. A ALR will contiriue tp 
involve outstanding recreation prpfessionais a^it takes a 
newinitiative iadesigning goals for American recreation 
and in execrlirig strategies to reach its objectives, 
AALR will promote and implement new.programs de- 
signed tp help Americans learn to deal more effectively 
and productively with their leisure. 

Patricia k, Feltl is chair of the General Program, West 
Virginia University^ Mqrgantowfiy WV 26506. 

George T. Wilson was president of AA LR and lives at 
320 E. PleasanlSt, #l02, 6conomowoc, W 1 5^066. 
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Anyone can be a grandstand quarterback and state 
what should have been done, but when one attempts 
to peer into the future, one may be called anything 
from an ^'egghead" to a crackpot:" Nevertheless, 
those of us ^vlio have bpen in the pVofession of teach- 
ing physical education, health, recreation,, and safety 
and coaching sports must look back at our previous 
record in accident prevention to observe what lias 
happened in the past and, then detarmine where to 
go/in the future. 

About {\vo out of five sehpol-age accidents occur in 
organized athletics, principally in football and basket- 

'ball. We cannot fiiid that any appreciable gain has " 
beeii made when we compare the accident facts in * 
sports and physicaledueation for the last two decades 
with, what has been accoiiiplishcd by medical science, 

^inxlustry,.aiid Jraffic^safcjj^^programs.^ For example, 
in. tile last 20 years, medical science has brought about 
the gr(*atest reduction in history in nonaecident death 
rates of young people 5 to 14 and 15 to 24 years of 
age. In contrast, during the same period^ accident 
death rates showed less striking results. Good prog- 
ress was inade ia the 5 to 14^year age group, which 
showed, a 34 percent decline in .accidents since "World 
War II, but rates for the 15 to 24 year age group 
fliictuated around 60 per* 100,000. In this latter group,, 
the death rate from accidents is currently higher than 
the death rate from all other causes combined. 
Although all school-age accidents are not a result 

, of participation in sports, physical education, and , 

; recreational activities, these activities are responsible 
for almost half of school-age accidents at the present 
time. Tf this is a current psoblcm, what.shall we face 
in the future? ilow many children will we have in 
pur ehisses in the next 10, 15,. or 20 years? It has. 
been estiinated that our population will reach 220 
million by 1970.. Will our athletic fields, gymnasiums, 
and recreational facilities be adequate? P^roni past 
experience avc have found that our physical facilities 

- have always lagged behind our lieeds, and we're sorry 
to predict that the same will probably be true in t|ie 
future. ^^Yhat doesNiU this, mean? It means that our 
classes will be twice the size they are iiow which will 
* make for increasingly liiv;ftvdous conditions. It also 

: means that mor^ and more effort must be made to 
conibat the accident problem. 

In the past, we have assumed that a certain number 

; of accidents were inherent in the nature of physical 
activities: This is still true, but the problems will be 
greatly increased as physical education classes, ath- 

, letie squadj?, and recreational groups expand to greater 



proportions. Intramural programs at the high school' 
and college level, will donthiue their fantastic growth 
in both participation and diversification. This growth 
and expansion will intensify the need not oiily for 
more facilities but also for more adequatQ facUitics 
and better qualified and certified personnel for the 
safe.eonduct of such programs. ^ 
. By 1970 about 40 percent of the population in the 
United States will be participating in some phase of 
aq.uatic sports activity, with at least 30 percent ^em 
gaged in pleasure boating. By 1970 more than one 
rnillion swirnniing pools will be in operation. One does 
hot have to gaze into^the crystal bali to realixe what 
this means; There will be an incroase in drownings . 
and accidents ; there will be a greater demand for more 
and better aquatic training programs. the samcprob- , 
lem-will-exist-iri-other areas;-sueh^^^ 
and hunting, to name ouly a few. Will we be ready 
to offer professional Icadcrship^'so participation in 
these arid other activities will be safe and enjoyable? 

Although many teachers of health aiid physical edu- 
cation have always maintained an interest in. accident 
prevention, our responsibilities shall increase in a^ll 
areas of safety. The new A A.HPER Division of Safety 
and Driver Ediicatiou includes sections concerned 
with safety in the school environment, rccreatioi\al 
safety, honic and community.safety, driver and traffic 
safety^ and safety in physical education and athletics. 
Our Association, has always been copeerhed with gen- 
eral safety education. Traditionally, school and .col- 
lege administrators have looked to healtli and physi- 
' cal education personnel for leadership and supers 
vision in, all aspects of safety. A recent .study by' the 
NEA research divisio;! reported that three-fourths of 
all safety education as it permeales the school curricu- 
lum is supervised in most major cities and states by^ 
depiartments of health, physical education, and recrco.* 
tion. A major portion of those teaching safety and 
driver education in the schools/ and colleges arc al- 
ready active members of A AHPER. With the status 
we now have in the association structure^ we must 
aceepc the challenge that is afforded us by more 
effective leadership. 

Driver education in many schools Js now a direct 
responsibility and^a definite part of the department 
of health and physicaLedueation. One reason we have 
been, given this responsibility is that our professioii 
has always -been^ active in preparing teachers for 
driver education. Although not directly concerned 
with physical education, driver education does have 
an effect on ilie health and well-being of our youth; 
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/ to this end wc arc greatly concerned and rightly so, 
/ beeause today's traffle situation is^ one of society's 
> greatest problems. 

What specifically is this challenge? Let us look at 
/ the future— over 110 millibn drivers in the 1960 's I over 
27 iinliioh iievv drivers by 1^70^ Our present vehicle- 
miles.of^travcl'will .be doubled, and even aceVding to 
the most optiiriistic appraisals, highway improyenie'nts 
will not 'Veep up with the needs of growing traffic 
Approximatciy one-fifth of the drivers* will be youth 
whom we must teach ^to b(5 responsible, courteous 
drivers; * , 

One- of the most important factors in preventing 
traffic accidents is, a- proper attitude, something that 
is dwloped over^a long period pf time in connection 
with all the courses in the school. To do the job calls 
for more and better qualified teacheVs; in ,turn, *a 
' respohsHiility of colleges and universities and state 
departments of education. Present offerings at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels will expand to 
meet the needs for this segment of education. More 
and more the physical education and health education 
major will choostf safety and driver education as a 
second teaching, subject because of increased job op- 
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portiinfties. 1?oday there are more than 12,000 high 
schools, approximately 63 pereeht of the public schools,; 
offering driver education courses. Each year this fig^ 
lire increases, "creating a demand for well-qualified 
teachers; Regardless of* who may be basically respon- 
sible for the several aspects of driver, educational! the 
schools, the :peoplc in health education and physical 
education have a definite role to play in this area of 
safety^ educatiorfr . ' 

Driver education is, of course, only one part of a 
large, comprehensive program of, safety education 
^hich includes areas such as home safety, fire safety, 
pedestrian saietyl^ bicycle safety, farm safety, and 
many bther areas. It sh9uld be the goal of the new 
division of A AHPER to stimulate action. toward, hot 
only the fulfillment .of these needs, but also improve- 
ment in quality by developing higher standards in all 
. ar eas 0 f safe t^- education. . \ . 

Jn the future there- will ^e greater demands fqr^ 
supervisors of safety and: driver education. This re- 
.sponsibility may also be addieli to thoss of present 
supervisors of health and physical education. Will 
we be ready to accept these n^w obligations? Again' 
it is the goal of the Division of Safety *and Driver 
.Education to pffer guidance and' leadership here. 
" Gazing further into the crystal ball one notices in- 
creased action in courts of law concerning liability 
suits against schools and^ school districts because of 
accidents occurring- in sports and physical education. 
A recent Supreme Court decision in a Midwestern 
state ruled that school districts^ and other units of 
local government can be sued for damages rcsultiiig 
from negligence ot one of their agents or employees. 
Knowledge! that school districts are liable for damages 
in the event of npgligence on the part of persons they' 
employ should caution school .administrator.s against 
employing careless or irresponsible, persons. 

innocent as teachers and administrator^ may feel - 
themselves to be of wrongful conduct, this condition 
seems to be quickly changing as more and more cases in 
courts, arise where parents sue for injuries sustained; 
by students while under school control, It seems that 
^ the common law.concept of immunity of school boards 
and other governmental bodies is gradually being 
rejected. - 

As we all rcalizc, the most important respurc^ of 
our country are its human ;r<jspurces. Basic to the 
efficiency, strerigtli, and capability of the citizens is' 
freedom 'from accidents.- Today, accidents constitute 
one of the most important social and personal prob; 
* lems facing our country. It is therefore essential that 
our youth become familiar with the hazards of every-^ 
day living and learn how to live safely within their 
■ erivironment^^whethcr it be.tho gymnasium, thcJithletic 
field, Ihp home, or our streets and highways. This; 
then, is the .challenge the Divisiou of Safety aiid. 
Driver Education must accept and will accepts as we 
look ahead to the next 25 years. 
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Today the American School arid Cbmniuriity Safety 
Association is a unique national association dedicated to 
preventing injury by developing support for school and 
commuriity safety progr^ims. In April 1959, during; the 
Represeritative Assembly at the national cohvehtion;m 
Portland. Oregon, AAHPER passed a motion to estab- 
lish a Division of Safety and Driver Education. The new 
division was established primarily to emphasize the pre: 
vent ion of accidents that occurred in the areas of physi- 
cal education^ iithletics, and recreation. The division 
(ihanged ilsnJime to the Division of Safety Education in 
1961 because driver education. was only one phase of 
safety education. A second change came. when divisions 



became associations with the 1974 A A HPER reorgani- 
zation. The current nafhci American School and Com- 
.munity Safety Association (ASCSA), \vas adopted to 
connote that safety must encompass community as well 
as school activities.. 

Challenges . \^ 

The Association has faced numerous challenges dur- 
ingthepast Iwenty-fivcycjirs. Initially amajorchallehge 
was locating personnel whose major responsibilities 
were in safety. AAHPER people who demonstrated 
leadership in safety education were requested to serve as 
division or section officers in the division. Persons who 



were npi»'AJ lPER nieriibers, but who had positions in 
the area of safely both in sehool ancl in non-school 
situations were encouraged to join the AAHPER and 
supply leadership. During^c Division's first five years 
another major challenge was the opposition of the 
AAFfPER to the National Education Association s pro- 
posal, to grunt departmcntai status to the American 
Driver jtnd Safety Education Asspciatioiu AAHPER 
officers felt that crcj^ting department status ifor the 
American* Drivcf and Traffic Safety Education Associa- 
tion (Al^TSE A) WQuld duplicate. AAHPER's efforts 
,1111(1 add to NEA operating expense. The position lakeri;. 
by AAHPER did influence the jssue because depart- 
rnent status was approved for the Arnerican Driver 
Education Association at the NEA Representative 
Assembly in Los Angeles in i960. AAHPER personnel, 
iiowever, worked with and continue to work coopera- 
tively with all agencies and organizations interested in 
improving safety cdiicatjon and driver education. 

Othercliallenges the Association faced ihcludeoutlin- 
irig Association purposes, developing operating codes, 
planning conferences and workshops, developing plat- 
form statements* and publishing pooks, pamphlets and 
other publications for the public^ A persistent major 
challenge has been recruiting members to qualify for 
Association status within the AAHPERD. 
• 

Association Accomplishments 

, Major accomplishments during the Association's 
twenty-five years include recruiting outstanding people 
as officers, planning and holding natiphaT conferences 
and publishing conference proeecjdings, developing pub- 
lications, working cooperatively with AAHPERD As- 
sociations in conductiag conventions and developing 
publications* and working cooperatively with allageu- 
icies interested in human conservation. 

the first accomplishment was the national planning 
conference tat Bradford \Voods» Indiana (May I960). 
The primary purpose of the conference was to determine 
positive action which the Division should take in planr 
hing both short-and l<»ng-range programs for the future, 
future of the association was greatly strengthened 
Bradford Woods Conference. Since that confer- 
ence many outstanding professional preparation con.fer- 
-ouces and workshops have been held. The most recent. 
thc/Naiional Confercnc? on /Liability In The Schools 
held at Wesl^Virginia. University (May 1984), was very 
well alteuded," 

SocictaMmpact of the Aslsociation i 

^ The societal impact tht; association's efforts is difficult 
to measure; however^ the association through conveu? 
tion programs, conferences, workshopsand publications 
has helped AAHPERD members and others gain 
knowledge in teaching of safe behavior and adniinisler- 
ing programs of safety both in schools and non-sdiool 
situations. During the first five years of the Safety Edu- 
cation Division over thirty articles having direct bearing 



upon safety education appc^arcd in ihc Jonrnal of HealilK 
Physical Education and Recreajion, . Specific ' 
AAHPERD publications u^ed widely over the years 
include Safety Eduattion Review; ;Pr(jJi\ssional 

Preparation in Health Education, Physical Ldiwation, I 
and. Recreation; Tcachini^ Safety in the Elementary 
Schools; Suggested School^afcty Policies: Accident Pre- 
ycntion in Physical Education, Atljietics, atxdJiecrcation; 
Safety Education As Your Carecr,^i\ndSports*Safety, The 
Safety Forum keeps people up-to-date with thcMatest 
developments in safety education. 

The Association^' Future 

Always a'small number of AAHPERD members will 
have major responsibilities in safety. But.MU fact, there 
arc few pare safety educatops in the association, that is^ 
fe\y members with job responsibilities devoted wholly to 
safety activities. Those people active in the association 
primarily have professional bj\ekgrpunds in one or more 
areas of health, physical education, i4lhletics, recreation; 
or dance. The stdius of "association." within the 
AAHPERD structure, therefore, is seriously jeopar- 
dized by the lack of association members, a numbcr\s 
game. Yet, .simultaneously all persons in AAHPERD 
caii find and readily admit the necessity of safety instruc- 
tion in ttwjr teacning or-job-responsibilities. Teachers,, 
school ;ftlriimisirators, business heads and managers wm^ 
acknowledge that safety'is a major concern. Perhapi 
their concern emanates from the threat of liability and 
therefore certain safety elements are incorporatcfl in 
their policies. It matie"rs nol why.siifety is given atlen-. 
tion, but rather that safety is,gi?^en attention. Safety' 
education and accident prevention must be given greater/ 
attention to people both within and outside of 
AAHPERD. If no one assures that safe behavior per- 
meates whatever is done, then accidents with, subsequent . 
injuries Nvillrwiult; 

One reason the ASCSA was established. was to give 
necessary attention to accident prevention in the 
AAHPERD; valid in 1959,. it. is still sound rea.soning 
today. Officers of the ASCSA will continue to be in- 
terested in a.ssisting with .safety education for iill-a.ssoei- 
ation? in AAHPERD. , ' " \ \ 

Too many people think about safety only after acci- 
dents occur. Yet, proper safety precautions can yield 
pleasant iind suecessfuliiving. The concept of planning 
for safe living must be ingrained m peoples' mjnds if they 
are to live enriched and accident-/ree lives: this concept . 
will be supported and sought by members of the Ameri- 
can School and Community Safety Association. ^ 

Charles Peter Yost is professor emeritus in the School of 
^ Physical Education, West Virginia Universiiyp 
* Morgantown^ \VV 26506 

Daniel Della-Gittstina is.chairperson^ Safety Studies 
Department, \yest Virginia UniversityyMorgantown, iVV 
26506' i - w - 



/Division of Healtii Eduoafion 

-Edward Bi Johns- . ' ' ' 



Our heritage from the past has helped to ehairt our 
"^ course to the present day, but our goals must fie re- 
"examined eontinuously to determine whether or not 
they are based upon present and future needs. If so, 
they will- gj\*e pointed direeti<Ju for the.next 25 years. 

iMiomas' D; Wood, and others expressed our long- 
ran^e.goal to be***Health and Edueation.''^ This is 
the goal for whieli we have been: striving, and it still 
appearssto be sound. Certainly,, thi^ goal also l)eepir\es 
a siguifieant guidepost>for the next quarter of a eeJ\- • 
tury. .'^rfie- Jojnt Committee on -Health Problems in^^ 
Educ*5!tipn of the National Edueatiou Association and 
tUxj Aincriean Medieal Association serves as an exeel- 
lejnt.ex/iniple of our* past and present-day attempt to 
bring tpgother **Health and Edneatiori," promoting . 
'healthful, effective living in every Avay. The leader- " 
ship of the Joint Committee ha&beeu outstanding and 
should be an even greater foree in the future.^ The 
,prC(]ietiou is justified when we examine the Joint 
Conmnttee's elassic publieations on the vital aspects 
of our school health program and its work fo improve 
relationships among the health sciences and education. 

Plirascd.ii^ iv more specific and perhaps a i\e\^. way, 
our goal in health education in the future is to help 

. .. .^ain the knowlcdgix and the energy nccessar>* to ex- 

* pldre the limits of man's creativity and vitality, to lind 
means ^:hereby every man cannot .only avoid disease and 
debilitntion, but can rise tQ his own best level of enejrgy and 
\;igor, of spontaneity, of creativity, of eiijoyracnt.- 

. r Our goals arc derived from our.pltrsonal and social 
cnpeds and can^best be tested by a consideration of the 
predicted future American way of life.* AVliat *shoiiUl 
***]^alth and Education '^mean to our way of life in 
tUp'futuret Obertcuffcugives us.a eluc in his answer 

* to 'the critics of cducatioi^ when he said: 

The bro«l view believes that the;prunary purpose of cduea- 

* tion.is to jiid young wen and women in the preparation for 
cfTcctivc living Jn a free screiety. . . . The broad view docs 

^ not deny the- lirfpor lance of intellectual power, but it seeks 
to cultivate it within a human being who lives not by brains 
alone but by and through *tKe aggrcgote of all of his powers.* 

We know'that the uiiiquc characteristic of health 
education' is its concern for the total integration of 
forces and faciprs for the optiminu dcvelopuient of 
the individual. Ilealth edue«ition, as a part of educa* 
tion, is concerned witli the ways in whicli people^ 
ehildren,* youth, arid adults— change their behavior 
\ tor healthful, effeetivQ living. 

Modern life will eontimie to become more complex 
as, thC' Space Age advances with more and more tech- 
nological developwents,^^jm^ increased population, a 



greater amount of leisure time, and space ti;avel. The 
resulting accelerated pace, with its accompanying in- 
creased tensions, will demand a higher degree of perr, 
sonal health than has been required in the past. An 
iuerease in speed and ease of transportjition, together 
with the intermingling of people from all parts of the 
nation «ind the world, ineai^ that community health 
also takes on new i^^ortarice to society. Tliese condi- 
tions imply the neea for more effective health educa? 
tion if. people are to make satisfactory personal and 
social adjustments. " ^ 

AH 'evidenee points to continued rapid advances in 
inedieal science as \yell as^in other scientific fields. 
More sciejifTfip health knowledge will be available, arid 
these advances in knowledge, along with the nnder- 
standir.gs of the broadening horizons of outer space, 
uiust be interpreted to the eitizenry, Ilealth educators 
are challenged to make use of more functional method- 
ology including new creative techniques to properly 
motivate people so they will utilize this information' 
to their best advantage. Problem solving should take 
on new meaning and importianec in heaUh education. 
Emphasis should* be focused oh helping ^people to 
know how best to reael \Yhen faced with a problem 
rather than on teaching only tfie new health , facts. 
Stress should be givc^n then to developing critical 
thinking on the part of ^studcnt^; we should assist 
them in solving their immediate problems and help 
tlxem develop competencies Involving future ones. 
* With the availability of more l;eicntific knowledge 
about healtliful li\ing,* the healtli-cdueatcd person 
should be able to improve and maintain his health to 
a greater degree than has becji^ossible in the past.; 
A present trend of modern liying shows the lack of 
\viUingness oil the part of indivij^luals to assume re- 
sponsibility for their own well-being and to contribute 
to the welfare of others. .This treml may be a re.sult 
^of our overcipphasis on materialism. .What apparently 
is a false sense of values Ixcld bv many Americans 
offers a real challenge for health education in the 

. future. , , 

It must be made evident and eojiviueing to. the 
average citizen and community leaders, including 
politicians, that the .strength of the nation rests upon 
the health of its people; that the future of the health 
of the people depends to a large .extcnt on ^hat is 
done to promote, improve, and preserve the health^of 
school- and college-age children and youth. Projlerly 
organized health education programs in elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges a^id universities,;pro. 
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vide the essential knowlerlge, attitudes, and practiees 
of healthful living to ensure this future. 

Several present-day problems fac; health eduea- 
tion and inhibiting its growth as a profession were 
identified by the partieipauts of the Health Edueation 
Planning Conferenec, lield October 10-12, 1959. Iden- 
tification of the major problems was the initial charge 
of the Conference. The following six crucial prob- 
leii[is were highlighte i : 

1. Lack of a comin<yn basic philosophy. This problem 
ineU^les the need for n statement of basic baHcfs niid a 
plnit^m* expounding them. 

2. ^md4!quaci€S in health education curricvhtms. Although 
pro( *S3 has beeii made in the past few ycnrs p?»4iculnrly, 
there exist serious gnps and inndcquncics in the health edu- 
eation curriculum in ninny scliools, col leges,, nnd uuiversitics. 
There is need for fnrther, efforts directed toward: (a) cur- 
riculum organization;^ appropriate patterns, scheduling, 
time allotment, articulation, progression; (b) identification 
of curriculum needs and interests; (c) provision for basic 
concepts and experiences at eacii maturity level ; (d) evalu- 
ation; and (e) other aspects of sound curricuhiin construc- 
tion. 

3. The need for greater understanding and intelligent 
use of motivation. \7c need to learn more about the de- 
terminants of behavior and how to use them. Motivation is 
the eore of health education, making it possible to change 
behavior to iini)rove the quality of living. 

4. The need for more caitrtsivc and intensive research* 
studies. 'The need for research is apparent in order to solve 
present problems and make health education more olTcctivc. . 
Each vecognized research method should ^bc utilized iu the 
solution of the variety of health education problems. 

5. The need for better coordination and improved inter* 
relationships. Improvements can he made by belter coor- 
dination of joint activities and the fostering oi our relation- 
shijps with many other health and alHcd groups. It is para- 
mount that uneli action take place ^vith : (a) oilier depart- 
ments of the NEA; (b) professional health and allied asso- 
ciations; (c) official and voluntary health agencies; (d) 
world organizations ;cand (c) the general public. 

C. The need for improved teacher education in httdth 
education. Tiiis problem involves unproved programs for: 
(a) professional preparatioi\ of health educators including 
accreditation; (b) prospective administrators aud^ teachers; 
aiid (c) teachers of teachers. 

"We can predict safely and enthnsiastically that a 
number of major developments will take place in the 
next 2o years, providing we have the leaderi>hip to 
help us solve the problems just outlined. The follow- 
ing predictions are based upon the solution of these 
problems. 

1. Health education shall have gained status in educa- 
tion and among other professional disciplines as a unique 
iicld, an o.>)seutial life science, making substantial cputribu 
tioiiR to the quality of living of our populace. Our philos- 
ophy will bV so clearly stated that it can be compared with 
those iu other disciplines in education. 

2. Health education will have more clearly identified its 
body of knowledge, outlined its iustrnctional areas into 
proper sequential organization, and demonstrated its worth 
as a diseipiinc on its own, 

3. A' national cufriculnm will be established with various 



curriculum patterns illustrated. This will serve as a guide 
for state and locJal cnrriciilum development. "Mental health, 
family health, consumer health, and coimnuniCy health will 
be important iiistrnetiohal areas of emphasis. 

4. Most schools and colleges will have well-planned, con- 
tinaous health) education eurrieuhmis organized for all 
stages of life with greater understanding and concern on 
the part of t^;e planners for the Hoalth needs and inter Ci>ts 
and the valu'.i of differing cultures. 

5. Evaluation will be incorporated as an integral part of 
health education programs at all levels. P|^<»cisc evaluative 
criteria and evaluation iiistmmcnts will be developed further 
to appraise both .health education program activities and 
health beliavior. \ 

C. There will^bc available substantial grants for scholar- 
ships and fellowships for adyaiiccd study in health educa- 
tion, from federal funds and from private sources. 

7. There will be more basic research studies in health 
education because of increasing* financial support from 
foundations, colleges and universities, and agencies, 

8. Health education research. will develop (a) uQw skills 
in cominunication with students and the general public and 
(b) new teaching .methods and scientific materials so as to 
more effectively motivate changes in hcaltli behavior. 

9. Health education will help to foster a closer relation- 
ship between- the sdiool and the community. 

10. School and home cooperation will be improved as the 
rol(5of health education is better interpreted to parents and 
as more health-educated individuals become parents. 

11. Through the raulti-disciplinaiy' approach (intcrrcla- 
tioiisbips with other fields) health education will be able to 
assist in the solution of pressing social problems such as the 
anticipated population czcplosion. 

12. Health education activities in school districts will bf 
organized under the direction and supervision of the assist-' 
ant superintendent in charge of instruction to ensure that 
air activities^ are educational. 

13. There will he stronger certification reqnircinents for 
teachers and health pcrsoiiuol, including health educatoi's. 

14. There will he natioiml accreditation of teacher edncai 
tion institutions offering degrees iti health cdnoatioa. This 
will assist in raising the stnndards of the leadership in the 
years to come. 

15. There will be better professionally prepared teachers. 
This includes better prepared health educators, and more of 
them, to assume leadership roles in the profession. It also 
$^trmik> that adn.nnistratur:> and teachers will have better 
backgrounds and understandings so as to provide health 
gtMdance for all students. 

The lives of people can be cnrichcd'^tlirongh the con- 
tributions which the profubsiun, autl particularly the 
Association, can make in the next 25 years. The pro- 
fessional activities to bring about such aehievcnients 
are the following: 

1. Conduct a frontal attack on the major pi-oblcms pre- 
viously identified. Establish, promote, and "underwrite com- 
missions of experts, from the profession and from allied 
professions to seek every possible means in directing the 
attack on each prohlciu. Coiuniisbions already organized iu 
January l^^OO iuclndo those on: (a) philosophy^ (h) cnr- 
rienluni, (c) research and motivation, (d) hiterrelation- 
ships, (c) teacher cdui'atioii,jind (f) accreditation. 

2. ]l<dd eonfereneo.s with leaders iu physical education 
and recreation to a^hist thein in recuguiziug their contribn- 
tions to health education and their responsibilities for the 
health of i-hildreii and youth. 

Contitwed on page 122 



Health Education as an entity in the American Alli- 
ance officially dates from 1 937; however, in early issues 
of ihc A nwr icon Physical Education Review*, \i is. appar- 
ent that hygiene and health were part of the focqsof the 
AsHDCiation for the Advancement of Physical Education 
(1885-1 903). Many forces and factors were active from 
1885 to 1937 which resulted in the union of the Ameri- 
can Physical Educatipn Association (1903-1937) and 
the Department of School Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. The Ameri- 
can Association for Health and Physical Education was' 
established within the National Education Association. 

Asiije result of this union, health education continued 
to focus primrrily upon the school age population. How- 
ever, the Health Education Division recognized the 
need for health education for all people; the division 
reflects this awareness through the evolution of its struc- 
ture and functions. Initially, sections of the division fo- 
cused on teacher training, school nutrition, school physi- 
cians and nurses and health instruction. Reorganization 
in 1 949 broadened this perspective to include a commu- 
nity focus, college education, and safety education. 

Changes-1960.1985 

In 1960 Edward B. Johns wrote in "Forecast for .the 
Future" . 

. . . health education will truly come of age in the 
next 25 years as a result of {he united efforts of all 
Jhose persons interested in the art and science of 
healthful living., Health Education should during 
_this period^of time reach a high degree of maturity ^ 
and be duly recognized as a profcj^ion, a separate 
discipline, a vital life science, and a way of the good 
life. These accomplishments will be reason indeed 
to commemorate the 1985 Centennial with the 
other divisions of the Association.* 
What: indeed, has occurred in those intervening 25 
years? Are we recognized as a profession? Are we a 
separate discipline? What changes have occurred in the 
Health Education Division since 1960? 

In 1960 the Health Education Division still main- 
tained an organizational structure of sections that fo- 
eoPJjed on locjitions of health education. However, in 
1 9^0 a series of commissions was established represent- 
ing the results of the.Hcalth Education Planning Confcr- 
encc in 1 959: philosophy, curriculum, research, interre- 
lationships, teacher education, and accreditation.- A 
foundation for organizational change was provided by 
the work of the commissions and the cooperative efforts 
of the division working with other health education or- 
ganizations. In 1963 , the section^ were dissolved; an 
executive council of nine members was establishedalong 
with a vice-president, vice.-presidcnt-elcct, and a past 
vice-president; and the division began to focus more on 
the needs of the profession. 

In 1964 the Health Education Division sponsored a 
national conference on research design'and techniques 
and in 1967 a national conference was held on school 
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health education curriculum. During the early and mid- 
sixties a national focus on curriculum change in schools 
brought about a re-examination of purpose of the divi- 
sion. In 1967 the division name was changed to School 
Health. 

The School Health Division established its own pro- 
fessional journal in September 1 969. Initially the School 
Health Review was published quarterly, but in 1972 it 
became a bi-monthly publication. 

In 1 974, with the reorganization of the parent associa- 
tion into the American Al^ance for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation (AAHPER), the School 
Health Division was elevated to association status. The 
reorganization stimulated a re-examination of purpose 
which yielded a name change and a restatement of pur- 
pose. The Association for the Advancement of Health 
Educatioh (AAHE) by-laws state: 
The basic aim of the Association shall be to improve 
the health of people through development and 
promotion of effective health education programs 
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in educational institutions and other communit) 
settings by providing a focal structure for those 
interested in concentrating professional efforts in 
health education.-^ 
The School Health Review became Health Education in 
January .1975. 

Recognition as a profession and a separate discipline 
have occurred through professional leadership and the 
structure of A A HE. IThe structure is flexible with nine 
members of a board of directors and a president-elect 
and president. Each board member serves for three 
years while the president and president-elect each serve 
for two years. The structure provides lime for work and 
leadership continuity. Although the structure demands 
the leaders time, the results, the functioning of AAHE, 
are apparent. 

Challenges 

Health Education in A AHPERD has responded con- 
tinuously to the challenges of the times. Since 1960, 
some* of the challenges have been to: reform school 
curricula; appoint the President's Committee on Health 
Education; develop a central location for health educa- 
tipn in the public and private sectors; identify an office 
of comprehensive school health in tha federal govern- 
ment; focus on school hea/th education with voluntary 
health organizations; develop federal initiatives for 
.school health education cv^rriculum materials; find fed- 
eral funding to support the role delineation project for 
yjiealth education; develop patient education in hospitals , 
and clinics: develop health education in business and. 
-industi^yr^nter^st-the-publk^n-u'eHness-am^fitnesstenv-- 
phasize health promotion; increase public concern about* 
substance abuse and such areas as sexually transmitted 
diseases and consumer choices. 

AAHE has used conferences, publications, organiza- 
tions, public relations* membership on significant 
national committees* and legislative interventions as 
effective ways to promote health education both as a 
profession and a discipline. 

• * 

Accomplishments 

Health education in A AHPERD since 1960 has been 
proactive rather than reactive. In 1959 the Health Edu- 
cation Planning Conference set the stage for the future. 
The members of the Health Education Division partici- 
pated actively in contributions for the Synthesis of Re- 
search in Health Education published by the School 
Wealth Education Study, In 1964 the Division spon- 
sored the National Institut<ion Research Design and 
Techniques in School and College Heahh Education.** 
Most reqently \l984), AAHE collaborated- with the 
American School Health Association in publishing Re- 
search in School Health, the proceedings of a national 
conference held at the National Institute of Hej^jth. 

National conferences on philosophy and ethics were 
sponsored by AAHE in 1979 and 1980. Both of ^ese 
conferences were preceded by an issue of Health Educa- 



tion that contained articles focusing on philosophy and 
ethics, 

A notable activity was the meeting of major health 
education organizations to examine the potential for a 
coalition which resulted in the Coalition of National 
Health Education Organizations, established in, 1972: 
seven national organizations partially or totally directed 
toward health education decided to coalesce to provide a 
stronger more effective voice for health education. 

In 1977 the Health Education Action Link (HEAL) 
network was established to p rovide a network for legisla- 
tive effort ^mong and within the fifty states. HEAL has 
been active in a number of legislatfve activities both 
nationally and within the states. 

AAHE through its journal Health Education focused 
on two significant issues, heart health' and computers, 
AAHE cooperated with the American Heart Associa- 
tion to produce a special issue on heart health. The 
computer issue had articles by professionals who use 
computers in health education. 
' From 1960 ta,1985 a significant activity was the role 
delineation project . A federally funded project, it had on 
its advisory committee representatives from all major 
health education Oijanizations, AAHE actively tries to^ 
fulfill the objectives of this project. 

In 1983 AAHE and the Society for Public Health 
Education initiated four joint committees: (1) profes- 
sional ethics, (2) undergraduate professional prepara- 
tion, (3) graduate professional preparation, and (4) 
legislation and advocacy regarding health education. 

Future Unlimited 



The statement that the past is prologue is appropriate 
for AAHE which has made great strides jn the past 
twenty-five years. Perhaps the most significant efforts 
have been fostering cooperative interaction with othcm 
major heahh. education organizations. Probably within 
the next tv/enty-five years the inajor health education 
organizations will merge into one and a code of ethics 
will be adopted. Health education will be accepted as 
one of the basics in the public schools, will be seen as 
significant to the health care systeiTi and will receive 
third party-reimbursement. 

Organizations, a significant segment of,a democratic 
society/represent a voice for their membership. AAHE 
speaks loud and clear for the unlimited future of health 
education. 
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ARAPCS and the General Division . 

1949-1985 



The Association for Research, Administration Jipd 
Professional Councils and Societies I^ARAPCS) evolved 
at the time of the 1973 reorganization plan out of the 
General Division of the American Association for 
Health. Physical Education and Recreation 
(AAHPER). In 1949, a committee, chaired by George 
W. Ayars, created the General Division. As the fourth 
division to be established in AAHPER, it joined the 
Health Education Division, Physical Education Division 
and Recreation Division. Prior to this time, each division 
included a general section as a part of Us substructure. 
Adopted by the Representative Assembly at the Boston 
convention, the reorganization plan consolidated the 
general sections to eliminate duplication of functions 
arid service. At the time of its formation, the General 
Division included twelve sections: Aquatics. Adminis-- 
tration and Supervision, Athletics — Girls and Women, 
Athletics — Boys and Men, Camping and Outdoor Edu- 
cation, Dance, Measurement and Evaluation, Profes- 
sional Education, Professional and Public Relations. 
Research, Student, and Therapeutics. Three of these 
sections— Administrative Directors, Research, and 
Therapeutics — originated in the AAHPER well before 



T93D: 

The General Division's substructures through the 
years fluctuated in number beginning with the addition 
of the Research Council, 1952; Council on Equipment 
and Supplies, 1 9^4; International Relations, 1 955; City 
and County Directors.arid Supervisors. 1956, which re- 
placed the Administration and Supervisors and focused 
on School Administrators; Fitness, 1959; and College 
and University Administrator's Council, 1971, During 
the same period sections and councils were removed 
from the General Division, to be placed in other divi- 
sions, to form divisions of their own. o^ to be discon- 
tinued. Such changes included: Athletics — Girls and 
Women became the Division of Girls and Women's 
Sport (1958); Athletic*: — Boys and Men became the 
Division of Men's Athletics (1958); Profe5>sional ^nd 
Public Relations was discontinued (1961); Professional 
Education was tjiscontinued (1964); National Dance 
Section, was granted divisional status (f965); and 
Kinesiology Council, transferred to the Physical Educa- 
tion Division (1967). ' 

The govemance of the General Division functioned 
with only one appointed officer from 1949 to 1 963. The 
AAHPER president-elect served as the chair of the 
General Division. Dorothy Ainsworth was the first 
chair. For two years, 1963-1965, the AAHPER 
president-elect served as chair with the assistance.of two 



appointed officers pro tern. Following this experimental 
period, the AAHPER Board of Directors and Repre- 
sentative Assembly at their 1965 meetings in Dallas, 
Texas, approved the election of officers for the General 
Division. In 1968 the General Division had its full com- 
plement of elected officers, vice-president elect, vice- 
president and past vice-president. 

General Division councils and sections were differ- 
entiated by functions. The sections operated primarily to 
plan and conduct programs at the annual AAHPER 
conventions in their specialized interest area. Councils 
planned and conducted convention programs, and 
planned and implemented professional ongoing projects 
throughout the year or beyond. 

ThG General Division 1 970 operating code stated that 
"the purpose of the General Division shall be to provide 
leadership and coordination to those groups developing 
programs and fostering education activities under its 
auspices." Specifically — 

• To provide an organizational structure to^serve 
groups whose professional interests and activities 
relate to two or more existing AAHPER divisions 
or who se profcssionaLinter csts do no t-rcadilyJead 



themselves to inclusion in other divisions. 

• To promote flexibility to serving the many and var- 
ied professional interests and levels of the 
AAHPER membership by providing opportunity 
for growth of new and continuing professional 
interest groups. 

• To recognize inter-divisional professional interests 
and activities and to encourage communications 
and cooperation among the divisions of AAHPER. 

• To coordinate and lend intra-divisional support to 
professional interests and programs. 

Myrtle S. Spande, AAHPER a'ssistant executive sec- 
retary, served as the consultant for the General Division 
from 1960 to her untimely passing in 1.971. The consul- 
tant from 1971 to 1972 was Betty M. Flinchum. 
Raymond A. Ciszek was Consultant to the General Di- 
vision from 1972 to 1975 and has served as ARAPCS 
-Executive Director from its formation until the present. 

On 16 April 1973, the AAHPER Representative As- 
sembly at the 88th national convention in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, approved the Reorganization Committee'^s 
Model II to change AAHPER from an association to an 
Alliance. Model II gave the eight AAHPER divisions 
and their structures self-determination of association 
status and placement. The premise was that the Alliance 
is a united structure of related disciplines which allow for 
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greater autonomy and diversification of operation andof 
structure. It also allowed the associations full control 
o\CT their professional programs. Model II was'dcbigned 
to "provide for unity with diversity." At that time and 
within those concepts the Association for Research, 
Administration, and Professional Councils (ARAPC). 
and the other seven associations in the American Al- 
liance, had their origin. 

The Boardof Directorsof the General Division met in 
Chicago in 1974 and unanimou^y approvc^l and de- 
veloped plans for the General Division to become an 
association in the new Alliance. The approved namethe 
Association for Research, Administration and Profes- 
sional Councils (ARAPC). evolved in an <Utempt to 
identify a group of structures within the new association. 
Alliance fupding was based on the number of members 
in each association. The original structures in ARAPC 
by grouping included: Research Council (including Re- 
search Section), Measurement and Evaluation Council, 
and Physical Fitness Council; College and University 
Administrators Council. Council of City, and County 
Directors, International Relations Council, and Council 
on Facilities, Equipment . nd Supplies; and the Aquatic 
Council, Therapeutic Council, and Council on Outdoor 
Education and Camping. The Student Action CounciPs 
primary interest area, the involvement of students in 
professional activities and membership, permeated not 
only thi^structuresof ARAPC, but each ofthe other six 
associations. The first President of ARAPC was Betty 
M. Flinchum. 

The October 1974 Alliance Board of Governors de- 
-4ih<KUhG-4€M-m-^S0€iot-y^as-4<n--A4[ianee-sti'uet«F^^ 
further stated that all societies would be housed in 
ARAPCS. 

Currently, ten ofthe 1 1 original councils in ARAPCS 
are maintained in the association. In 1977 the Research 
Council, to increase its role as the research arm ofthe 
Alliance and -to expand its professional endeavors, was 
-approved by the Alliance Board of Governors as the 
Research Consortium on a three-year pilot basis. The 
Research Consortium then, was not affiliated with one 
association, but worked cooperatively with all associ- 
ations. Donald R. Kirkendall, Christine L. Wells and 
David FL Clarke served as the presidents of the Re- 
" search Consortium during the pilot period. . 

Full status of the Research Consortium Was approved 
in 1970 allowing it to become an independent Alliance 
structure^ Its president was approved as an ex-officio, 
nonvoting member of the Alliance Boardof Governors. 
Jerry R. Thomas served as the Research Consortium's 
first president. 

As the Research Council and Research Consortium, 
this structure has. for decades, provided much of the 
research impetus and leadership within the national or- 
ganization. Its accomplishments have been evident 
through numerous articles and such periodicals and pub- 
lications as supplements to the Research Quarterly for 
E.xcrcLse and Sport and various booklets and manuals; 



serving as the Advisory Committee to the Research 
Quarterly for Exercise and Sport, annual compilation of 
Completed Research in Health, Physical Education, Rec- 
reation and Dance; establishment and revisions ofthe 
AAHPERD Youth Fitness Test; assisting in the de- 
velopment of the AAHPERD Health Related Physical 
Fitness Test; and its most ambitious undertaking, the 
publishing of the four volume Encyclopedia of PJiysical 
Education, Fitness and Sports, 

ARAPCS differs in function and operation from the 
other Alliance associations. In and of itself, ARAPCS 
carries on no specific professional programs. It houses its 
ten councils, representing them on the Alliance Board. 
All professional endeavors within ARAPCS are carried 
on thro ugh the special interest areas of its councils. With 
this format, most ofthe income received by ARAPCS is 
allocated directly to the councils for their professional 
activities, which maximizes allocations for program con- 
tent. 

The ARAPCS councils annually conduct a variety of 
programs, projects and activities to provide membership 
services and leadership in their areas. Over the past 
decade, with the fitness boom in America, fitness en- 
deavors by councils within ARAPCS have led this 
■ movement and have continued to be at the cutting edge. 
In 1957 the Research Council's special committee de- 
veloped the original test battery for the AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test, the first fitness test for school-age 
children that had national norms. In 1975, representa- 
tives from three ARAPCS Councils, Measurement and 
Evaluation, Physical Fitness, and Research, were in- 
strumental in changing the Youth Fitness Test batteryr^ 



The Softball throw was eliminated; the sit-up changed *to 
the flexed leg sit-up and optional runs of one mile or 9 
minutes for children ages 10-12 or the iVa mile or-12 
minute run for children age l*3orotder. Representatives 
of these three councils were appointed to a task force 
which developed the AAHPERD Health Related Phys- 
ical Fitness Test norms and manual in 1980. This test 
emerged to differentiate physical fitness related to 
health from motor performance related to athletic abil- 
ity. The components of the test and their measurement 
include: cardiorespiratory fitness (distance run); body 
composition (skinfold measures); and low. back and 
hamstring strength and flexibtlity (modified sit-up and 
sit and reach). To interpret the heahh related test, the 
task force also developed a Technical Manual Health 
Related Physical Fitness^ 1984, The manual gives the 
,scientific basis for tbe test items, the rationale for each, 
information on reliability and validity, norming proce- 
dures and descriptive statistics. The AAHPERD Health 
Related Physical Fitness Test now has a complete award 
program. 

Publications 

The Physical Fitness Council published implenteiita- 
tion of Aerobic Exercise Programs, 1979, and a revised 
edition in 1985 with a new title. Implementation of 
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On the water with the Aquatics Coun'dl 



Health FiUiess Exercise Programs. Another 1985 publi- 
cation is Norms for College Siudenis — Health Related 
Physical Fitne.ss, Another fitncjss publicmion planned for 
1985 is Elementary School Physical Fitness Manual for 
Teachers, The Council will initiate the:' A RA PCS' Phys- 
ical Fitness Council Newsletter/' available quarterly to 



all ARAPCS members, beginning at the 1985 
AAHPERD National Convention. A third fitness publi- 
cation. Children . Yoiah Physical Fitness Progiani Man- 
agement System is being undertaken by the Council of 
City and County Directors. 

The Fitncssgram, a computerized fitness report card 
designed to measure and improve youth fitness^ provides 
parents with a fitness profile of their child and an exer- 
cise prescription. The project is sponsored by the Al- 
liance, President's Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports, Institute for Aerobics Research and funded by 
the Campbell Soup Company. The Fitncssgram was pi- 
loted in the Tulsa Public Schools, Oklahoma in 1982-83, 
and in one school system in each of the 48 continental 
.states in 1984-85, The national roll out for the Fit- 
ncssgram will be 1985-86 when it will be available to 
more than 5,000 school systems through microcomputer 
software. Institute for Aerobics Rescrarch (lAR) deliv- 
ery program, or utilization of the lAR mainframe com- 
puter program where compatable or adaptable. The 
AAHPERD Youth Fitness and AAHPERD Health Re- 
lated Physical Fitness Tests are tlie tests included in the 
Fitncssgram, 

Another 1985 project mpnitored by the Council is 
Fitting In, a newsletter designed and written for chuss- 
room use for fifth and sixth graders. The newsletter 
focuses on health, fitness, nutrition, and exercise. It is 



being piloted in the Washington DC metropolitan area 
in 28 schools and with l,5b0students.The pilot includes 
six newsletters, one each month January ta June. Pat- 
terned after the VV'ca'A7e>'/?(V/^/tT,/'7/////g /// is available to 
schools at a low cost. Fitting In is funded by the Campbell 
S^qyip rompnny. I n 1 085-8 6 it will he piloted to SQlcctdd, 



school systems in each of the 48 continental states with 
eight newsletters, October-May. Eventually the news- 
letter will be available to all interested school systems for 
a minimal fee. 

Among the other major projects currently underway 
by Councils in ARAPCS, is the Sport Skills Test manual 
series by the Measurement and Evaluation Council. 
.New manuals will include soccer and tennis and revisions 
of the volleyball, softball and archery manuals. The ten 
publications of the Aquatics Council are slated for revi- 
sion beginning in spring 1 985. These cour,se syllabi serve 
as the basis for the master teacher and teacher courses 
conducted annually by the council. 

ARAPCS continues to play a viable and vital leader- 
ship role in the Alliance and the profession in the special 
interest areas that it represents. The high quality of 
leadership among the Council officers has allowed for 
timely and pertinent projects and'progranis that con- 
tribute significantly to its specialized areas. The principle 
for placement of structures in ARAPCS, that their spe- 
cialized.interest cuts across two or more interest areasof 
the other associations in the Alliance, continues to make 
ARAPCS a growinu and indispen.sible part of the 
AAHPERD. 
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Division of Girls' and Women's Sports 

'Thelma Bishop 



The -future of sports for girls and ^voineii is promis- 
ing, difficult, challenging, full of changes that must 
be carefully evaluated^ The course chosen must be 
more than right; it must be best. 

Any profession must be aligned with the culture 
of the society wliich supports it. We know that play 
is universal but that the form varies in different so- 
cieties, and that play forms change within the same 
culture as a new form, or emphasis, best expresses the 
people's understanding of their culture. So it is with 
physical education. However, some aspects of cultural 
change are unique to women and girls, tind many of 
these changes may reasonably affect their participa- 
jtion in sports. These are the changes that will be em- 
phasized iu a prediction for the Division for Girls 
and Women's Sports. 

We are in a period o£ such rapid change that we 
cannot get far enough away to evaluate these changes 
objectively in terms o£ their total cultural impact. 
We can, however, look at some of tlie changes that are 
occurring now, at others that seem to be indicated in 
the next quarter century, and give our best possible 
^evaluation in terms of the Division for Girls and 
Women's Sports 25 years from now.^ 

asic~ti>'^ny"foQk--tntcnthtr"ftrttir u i s t he faclrthat" 

our physical bodies have not changed appreciably in 
the last thousand years, and there is no*' evidence that 
they will change in the next 25 years in their need for 
physical activity for maintenance. Furthermore, that 
activity must be on a do-it-yourself basis. 

Although bodies have not changed, culture has, to 
the extent that it is almo.st impossible to maintain 
bodies through daily work. The modern woman works 
primarily with her brains or with her hands, because 
she lias less muscular strength than men and is more 
adept in fine movements. If she is a housewife, mod- 
ern appliances have eliminated much of the strenuous 
physical activity from, her daily tasks. She may be 
tired, but the modern housewife i*arely lifts a heavy 
load, does not move fast enough to increase her re.spir- 
ation significantly, and finds that many parts .of her 
body, have not had sufficient activity for good body 
maintenance by the end of her day. 

Physical educators know and appreciate the full 
impact of these facts. The lay public knows the 
facts too, but American women have not yet learned 
to apply them intelligently. All evidence points to less 
and less strenuous physical demands in our living in 
the next 25 years. As 'Women, we have no choice; we 
must change habits and attitudes. We must Icarn^to 
maintain our bodies intelligently outside our daily 



work but within our daily living pattern. Some of 
this daily maintenance will be through sports. 

Many professional organizations and interested 
groups, including the Division for Girls and Women's 
Sports, must work cooperatively toward this goal. 
These changes in habit and attitude must be accom- 
plished in the next 25 years. # . 

Fortunately, the changing role of women in our 
economy may be a strong, positive factor in altering 
one aspect of our attitude toward sport participation; 
it will help both men and women to build a concept 
of femininity in which health takes precedence over 
weakness. As women become established and respect- 
ed workers in our economy, there is a growing sep- 
aration between weakness and femininity. That sep- 
aration will Aviden in the next 25 years,>as an- increas- 
ing nupiber of women work outside the home; U.S. 
Department of Labor statistics show that perhaps the 
most remarkable labor force development o£ the past 
ten years has been the extent to which women, par- 
ticularly women 35 years and over, have entered 6r 
returned to the labor force. A continuation of this 
tr^nd is anticipated, and it is predicted that women 
will account for half, or 5 million, of the needed in-* 
—crease In ouriaboricorcirby^loeSr^" ; 

New roles for women in our culture and in our 
economy stimulate, us to build new concepts of woman- 
hood. By 1985, negative peer reaction and fear of 
being labeled a *Hqmboy" will be minimized when the 
girl or woman participates in sport activities as one 
channel toward total fitness. As psychological and 
etlltural barriers to participation in sports by girl^ 
and women are broken down, the Division for Girls 
and Women's Sports is challenged to stimulate par- 
ticipation and upgrade the kinds of experiences avail- 
able to girls and women through participation in 
sports. ^ ^ 

The inerpasing number of women in the labor force 
has two other implications for the Division. Margaret 
Lantis points out that this trend creates a need for 
changes in sport patterns. Women who are working 
and maintaining a home need sports that can be 
played in a short period since their time is limited.^ 
The Division for Girls and Women's Sports should 
give leadership to" modification of sports and the 
development of new .sports that will serve the needs 
of womea during periods of their lives when they 
have limited time for body maintenance. 

U. S. Labor Department statistics show that more 
than 40_pereent of all women in the age brackets 
20-24, 35-44, and 45-54 are now in the labor force. 
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The best soureO for our increased labor needs in the 
next ten years will be women 35 years and over. The 
Division for Girls and Women's Sports must give 
.leadership in developing and promoting sports for 
older women with limited time, as well as for older 
women who are not doing the double job of working 
and maintaining a home and who, therefore, have in- 
creased leisure time. 

In modern programs, women have put more em- 
phasis on, individual and dual sports than men have. 
Women will probably continue to emphasize these 
sports. One interesting ehange must be considered 
which may influence women and girls to give more 
time to team activities. As we look at our culture, we 
find there is a change from strong individuafem and 
intense competition in our business and hidustry to- 
w\ird cooperation in larger and larger units. Our 
economy has changed from the pioneer necessity of 
competing almost singlchandcdly against many ad- 
verse factors, through the kind of capitalistic competi- 
tion in which small groups and home'-owned businesses 
flourished, to a modified cooperative-competitive ap- 
proach. Women's sports also must change, perhaps 
not so much in form as in emphasis. At the end of 
the next 25 years we will emphasize cooperative and.^ 
teamwork aspects as m6rc important than the final 
competitive seprc. This trend toward larger coopera- 
tive units may result in additional stress on team 
sports that use a rather large number of players. 
On the other hand, several factors arc combining 
makn it inqmsingly- d ifficul fe-to-maint ain-tidequatc- 



space for sports. Our increased. population means that 
many more facilities arc needed just to maintain 
present per capita levels. Furthormorc, our present 
facilities arc woefully inadequate for meeting the 
needs of the children and young adults in our popula- 
tion. As a nation, \yc have scarcely considered the 
.sports needs, of mature women and of older women. 
Our tendency to build ranch-type houses and sehoqls 
frequently leaves little outside space for sports. Our 
suburban developments are often poorly planned and 
do not allow for the open play spaces needed by the 
inhabitants. The Division for Girls and Women's 
Sports must help promote, develop, and invent active 
sports that require little space and^hat are appealing 
to modern Avom en. 

Facilities are expensive, also. Schools are alreadj 
having difficulty financing the building^programsjicc' 
essary to handle the increasing school enrollment 
Bond issues arc turned down now, when there is' still 
great' need for more elementary schools. The tidal 
wave of students is just starting to reach our second* 
ary schools, which arc even more expensive. We fore* 
see great difiicnltics in the next 25 years, Pr,essures 
for a cheaper, purely academic school may temporarr 
ily disrupt some o£ the sports teaching in the public 
schools. The Division for Girls and Women's Sports 



nn^ work with the other AAIIPER divisions, with 
other^ssociations and agencies to help interpret the 
need fc^ educatioa in sports and the need'for partici- 
pation ojpportunities for women and girls of all ages. 
When (jbmmunitics understand, they will finance 
needed wprogram^s through schools and community 
agenci 

RccAit reports show trends toward new w^orld pow< 
ers aiM larger alliances among European nations, and 
this trend will increase. By 1985, we will have moved 
farth&r toward an international culture. Sports will 
play irmrt in this culture because they can be used as 
a chaniieMor increasing understanding of both team- 
mate and opponent, and they can be modifiedjo fit the 
changing cooWrative-eompetitivje ratio needed as 



lauffcs. The Division for 
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On the basis of these needs and changes, the Divi- 
sion for Girls and Women's Sports in 1985 will be an 
expanded division. The work now being done through 
its five sections, ^ix standing Committees, and six dis- 
trict and fifty-two state organizations will continue, 
since that service is eminently suited to present and 
future needs, but we will*be doing it better and more 
thoroughly. We wilhalso .adjd other services. One of 
the first needs discussed here was the need for Ameri- 
can women to ehange habits and attitudes fbr^better 
body niaii itenanee. Tn 1985 ^ \ho Divisi on fo r frirl.^u. 



and Women's Sports will have a well-established pat- 
tern for continuous and efi!eetive interpretation of 
tliis need to girls. -and women; for stimulating par- 
ticipation of all girls and women in sports; and for 
upgrajling the experiences possible 'through sport 
participation. The Division will give continued and 
strong leadership in testing, developing, modifying, 
and inventing n(rw .sports needed to.fit space, age^ and 
time limitations. Present services are geared primar- 
ily for girls in school, offieials, physical educators, and 
recreation personnel. In tlie futiu^e, the Division \Yill 
give similar services in the area of sports to lay wom- 
en of all ages. The Division will give added help and 
service on the international -^level. 

The future of sports for girls and women is indeed 
promising, difficult, challenging. The Division for 
Girls and Women's Sports must give excellent leader- 
ship and added'service in each of the next 25 years. 
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NAGWS: 1960-1985 

Joan S. Hult 
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As Chair of the Commission on t he Status of Women, 
-acnnnr-Rx3X55cvett^T?iied mJune 1962: 

I feci confident that in the years ahead many of the 
remaining out-moded barriers of women's aspira- 
tionjiwill disappear. . . . Anicrieanswill have a bet- 
ter chance to develop their individual capaeities. 

Two outspoken physical educators in the early 1960s. 
Phoebe Scott and Kathermc Ley, favored opportunities 
for the new breed of skilled athletes anxious to find 
self-expression and to experience competition. Al- 
though both were cntici/ed b) their mentors and peers, 
they attempted to convince the membership of the Di\i- 
sion of Girls ynd Women's Sports (DGWS) that tiirough 
controlled iUhlet4cs they could pro\ ide necessary athletic 
experiences for won^en. Scott's comments to the DGWS 
Executive Council in 4^961, reminded them that girls 
were going outside the scl4c)ol setting for highly skilled 
adventures not available <n school. Further, she 
commented \^ 

Whethc r v\e like it or not, we hav^^sq^ducatcd a whole 
generation of women to believe thatsmiiehow there 
was something slightly evil or immoral iq^conipeti- 
tion for the highly skilled girl. The time ha^<;ome to 
decide if the highly skilled girl is our. responsibility. 
" if we decide she is, then it is time to do soni^ 
re-evaluation of our policy statements ancK stan- 
dards .... We cannot be bound by the traditions 
and thinking of the past.- 

Ley follov\ed in 1 962 by asking the DGWS w omen to 



do two things in rel ationJixihe^Q'lvg^pie-movemetiti 

train the best we have to perform to the best of their 
ability; and at ♦he same time, promote all sports for 
all girls and women so that eventually we will have 
more prospects [for the OlympicsJ from which to 
choose the best.^ 
As other voices joined theirs, the 1963 policies ;md 
standards actively encouraged varsity and other high 
level programs, reflecting a new philo.sophical commit-^ 
ment to competitive athletics. 

In the 1960s, the national Joint Committee pn Ex- 
tramural Sports for College Women dissolved and the 
Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics for Women 
(CIAW) was established. The CIAW designe.d a 
framework and organizational pattern for control of 
competition, encouraged local and regional governing 
bodies for women*s athletics, and sponsored national 
championships. Then, in 1970, the CIAW became a 
formal organization, the Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women (AIAW). 

Capitalizing on the renewed interest in Wgh level 
competition, DGWS and the Women's Board of the 
Olympic Development Committee of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee sponsored a scries of five institutes for im- 
proving high level teaching and coachingin many Olym- 
pic sports. The first institute was held in 1963 in track 
and field and gymnastics, the two poor performance 
sports that needed more advanced teachers. The spin-off 
Mnstitute^ assisted over 200 leaders, who later shared 
their new; knowledge with an estimated 25,350 teachers 
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instructed in tciiching techniques/ Significantly, the co- 
sponsorship joined the Olympic movement and the 
physical educators, and the 1970s and TQSOs continued 
the cooperative efforts between the U.S. Olympic 
Committee (USOC)/ National Sport Governing Body 
(NGi5) and the National Association of Girls and 
Women in Sport (NAG\VS)/Association of Intercol- 
legiate Athletics for Women (AlAW). 

Perhaps the most significant united effort by NAGWS/ 
AlAW in the Olympic movement was the demand for 
attention to the needs of female amateur athletes by the 
President's Commission on Olympic Sports. The result- 
ing Amateur Sports Act of 1 978bears witness to years of 
time, effort and networking. The Sports Act has been 
central to the promotion of and financial support for 
developmental sports for girls and women and provided 
the elite athlete with training and world-class experi- 
ence. Through its provisions for research, the Sports Act 
will have far-reaching implications for understanding 
female participants at all levels. A final accomplishment 
of the Sports Act was the passage of "The Athlete*s Bill 
of Rights" for those in the Olympic movement. 

The 1960s closed with the DGWS*s new pathway 
clear — the pyramid concept of athletics would include 
highly competitive athletics for girls and women within 
the educational domain and support nonschool agencies 
that fostered elit*e competition through the Olympic 
movement. In additioh/thc National Girls Athletic As- 
soci atiop, established in the AAH PERMnicturc^spon-— 
"sofcvl play days and sport days an d inoved toward varsity 
athletics. Similarly, high school teachers, coaches and 
administrators were asked to work cooperatively with 
their high school athletic associations and to assist in the 
development of competitive programs. 

The traditional DGWS services through the 1960s 
and 1970s included the publication of the guides vyith 
their accompanying rules, strategies, skills and officiat- 
ing techniques. While a strong Affiliated Board t)f Offi- 
cials (over 12,000 officials) responded to the needs of 
female participants throughout the nation, state repre- 
sentatives and chairs of various sports joined the grow- 
ing network of volunteers within the association's 
13,000 members.** During this period, research, stan- 
dards, publications, officiating^ training and rating con- 
tinued to be the focus of activity in liaison relationships 
with sport-governing bodies. Research endeavors were 
particularly significant in the 1970s, *as illustrated by the 
three NAGWS volumes on Research (1971, 1973, 
1 977) and Coping with Controversy^ all of which signify 
a commitment to understanding the physiological, 
sociological and psychological implications of vyomen in 
sport,'*^'^ 

Title IX of the Education Amendments Act of 1972 
opened women's struggle for equality in the 1970s. 
.Against the backdrop of the wonien's movement, fed- 
eral legislation, and social acceptance women's sports 
grew geometrically. The DWGS became the National 
Association for Girls and Women in Sport (NAGWS) in 
1974 when the AAHPER (American Association) re- 




orgijnized to become the America!} Alliance. The^ 
NAGWS committed itself to the needs, interests, and 
desires of the students and worked toward expanding 
pfferings in recreational and competitive sport.s. In this 
modern struggle forcquality, the Women's Equality Ac- 
tion league (WEAL) and the National Organization of 
Women (NOW) contributed immeasurably to the sports 
movement using legal and social approaches. Litigation 
that dealt with the DGWS/AIAW scholarship issue, 
girls' access to boys' teams, or single-sex teams pro- 
vided a legal basis for sexual equity within the sport 
movement.'" 

In the early 1 970's the DGWS discovered that it could 
not both expind opportunity and control women's ath- 
letics on the collegiate level through its volunteer indi- 
vidual membership structure. The leaders, therefore, 
developed competitive athletics based on a new model 
which avoided the men's commercialization by focusing 
on the athlete as a student. 

As in the past, the new intercollegiate governance 
structure*s focus remained on the individual partici- 
pant's role as a college student. The athletic program's 
justification was its educational value. The AlAW de- 
veloped rules, policies, and procedures with these philo- 
sophical tenets in mind; it also had active student repre- 
sentation in all majorassociation functions including the 
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-Executive BA«rd and Appeals Board. The AIAW, an 
outgrowth of the DG\VS vision, provided arr exper- 
imental educational model of competitive athletics 
ba^d on egalitarian, rather than major/minor sport 
cpacep|s. At the height of its influence, 1980-81, over 
99,000 female athletes participated in AIAW events. In 
addition, AIAW offered 39 national championships in 
17 sports to over 6,000 teams in 960 member colleges 
. and universities." 

NAGWS/AIAWs success with Title IX issues led to 
unbelievable growth in high school and collegiate ath- 
letics and recreational sports for girls and women. The 
High School Federation, for example, reported a growth 
of participants from 294,000 in 1971-72 to over 
1,800,000 in 1981. The sports available to girls at the 
high school level increased from 1 4 in 1 97 1 to over 30 in 
1980-81, with 35 percent of the varsity high school 
participants being female.*- 

Throughout its short life (1971-82), the AIAW 
provided the leadership and development of intercol- 
legiate programs well beyond its founders' dreams. The 
AIAW's success was central to its demise, because the 
NCAA/NAIA National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics took over the role of conducting champi- 
onships for women at all NCAA/NAIA institutions. The 
female leaders developed by the AIAW lost their dream 
of an alternative model of athletics and were forced to 
settle for a piece of th e NCAA pic^oiLpjMlege ^oivcj^. 



and prestige. A similar, though less dramatic, reality 
became evident in t!ie high school programs which 
functioned under the auspices of the male-dominated 
state athletic associations. 

Title IX provided the catalyst for a golden age of sport 
for girls and women;, however, it ultimately led to the 
maledomination of girls* and women's athletics. Title IX 
led to male governance in all amateur sports and has not 
touched pervasive fundamental inequities in leadership, 
decision-making authority, coaching' systems and role 
models for girls in all athletic situations. The control of 
athletics seems destined to remain under male domina- 
tion even as women competitors have been freed from 
the sexisnvand 5ex-role expectations of the past. Cer- 
tainly, the N AG WS focus should be to regain leadership 
positions in the male governance structures and to sup- 
port coaches, officials, and athletic personnel in school 
settings. 

The New Agenda states well thfc goals for all women in 
sport. 

With increased participation levels, our society has 
undergone a major change in attitude toward the 
woman in sport. Woman^s ability to compete, her ' 
potential prowess, her wish to be recognized* and 
her desire to be a lifelong participant needed to be 
di.scussed in light of these changed attitudes and 
perceptions. The motivated, highly skilled athlete 
was not the only concern of the new age. Of equal 
importance was the continuing support of sport and 
fitness opportunities for all women from the cradle 
to grave.'^ 



* The decade of the 1980s, indeed, has a new agenda for 
vvomen;ATOmenjir£m^^ to the marketplace in larger 
numbers and the new work demographic-^eems. jo be^ 
leading to male-female equality as " fully human'' beings 
in family,'e,conomy tind sports life.^^Thc new decade and 
agenda challenge the organization to offer services that 
enhance, the coeducational activities of youth, work to- 
ward developmental and experimental sports, and revi-' 
talize sports that give meaning and« experiences to all 
ages. 

At present^ NAG WS no longer develops sport oppor- 
tunities or standards so it must, by networking with 
AAHPERD, NASPE, liaison groups, and coalitions, 
live as a haven for female sport separatists and provide 
essential information to serve its membership. 

The NAGWS traditionally has defended women's 
*right to participate in various sports; it will not abandon 
that role when facing federal legislation or the^^in- 
equalities in women's sportleatlership. In the 1980s and 
1 990s,the NAGWS membciship will continue to'be the 
professionals most directly involved witK the sport pro- 
cess for girls and women. As such, the NAGWS has a 
unique mission'to^shape the future according to the new 
values and sport enthusiasm that emerged from the 
golden age of sport for women of the Title IX years. 
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Division of IVlen's Atliletics 

Zollie Maynard 



Any forecast for^-J^e future must necebisarily be ba:>ed 
^il past experience, and if there is to be any possibil- 
ity of aecuracy in a forecast,. there must be a frank 
and honest evaluation of these experienees. If honesty 
indicates negative eonelusions, they should be stated 
and their iniplieations niadt) elear. 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that prior 
to the establishment of the Division of Men's Ath- 
letics, the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation had been negligent in as- 
suming a leadership role in the field of athletics. This 
negligence was caused by a perhaps sound but un- 
realistic philosophy. The result was that physical 
education people and the AAIIPER as an organiza- 
tion were' labeled as anti-athletics by most people 
working specificaHy in the field of interseholastie 
athletics. 

It is Quite possiBle that many of the difficulties 
relating to the aeeeptanee of physical education as an 
-essential—part nf thr > school curriculu m have been 
caused by the lack of a positive attitude To\VnrcHnt«i^ 



scholastic athlctifes. No amount of effort to improve 
public understanding of physical education clarified 
the. confusion. The overwhelming majority of men 
physical education teachers have been and arc also 
coaches of interseholastie athletics. They have been 
generally treated as the black sheep of the family. 
When they attended Association meetings at the state, 
district, and national level, they heard iuterseholastie 
athletics critici7.cd and, in many instances, ridiculed. 
It is true that a certain amount of this criticism was 
deserved. However, the almost complete absence of 
a positive and constructive attitude placed the 
AAIIPER in a position that did not inspire confi- 
denee. The Association, seemed to ignore the fact 
that many pvofcssignal and highly intelligent school 
people believe strongly in the value of intranuival 
and interseholastie athletics. 

Attitude within the AH.sociation has changed during 
the last ten or fifteen year.s. In 1954, Ray 0. Duncan, 
as vice-president of the Physical Education Division, 
reconnnci\ded the establishment of a Division of Men*s 
Athletics. Tentavive status was granted in .1956, and 
at thp 1958, annual meeting, the AAIIPER Board of 
Directors and Representative Assembly approved 
permanent status for the Division of Men *s Athletics. 
With this act. the Association created the organiza- 
tional framework for assuming its rightful leadership 
fole in the field of athletics. In the few short years 
since the creation of the Division, a great deal has 



been accomplished toward a constructive approach to 
dealing with the problems and great potential in the 
intramural and interseholastie program. 

Many long-time members of .the AAIIPER who are 
dedicated to the field of competitive sports have en- 
thusiastically '^pitched in" tp the work of the newly 
created Division. JIany nonmembers of the Associa- 
tion came to believe in the possibilities of the Athletics 
Division and have become members, contributing much 
time and effort. -A consultant for men's athletics wa^ 
added to the AAIIPER staff and hasworked enthusi- 
astically to make up for lost time. 

At the present time, there are fourteen project 
eounnittees and seven advisory committees at work 
within the Division. .These eonunittees are made up 
of more than 150 partieipant.s. It is largely to the 
work of these committees and that of the section 
chairmen that we can look in preparing a forecast of 
future developm(5nts for the Division of Men's Ath- 
letics. ^ ^ 
— Th< L-_scctioi i chairmen and the vice-nresident-elctt 
have arranged.iri)rog^am-J(ULlhcJ7£U An|uvcr,sary 
Convention that is certain to attracTuaniSUwide-atti^^ 
tion in the^.flcld of competitive sport.s. Several dozen 
national figures who have nevQrt before appeared on 
AAIIPER piK)grams have beeai engaged. Sports lUm- 
ttated magazine 1ms become interested in the work 
of the Division and has played a prominent vole in the 
development of the Division program. That these 
programs will be highly successful and rei'leet favor- 
able credit on the AAIIPER becomes the first point in 
our forecast. 

The AAIIPER, through it.s Athletics Division, can 
make a notable contribution to the improvement of 
competitive athletics as a result of the Wrk of the 
project committees* Among these projects are the 
following; (1) development of a handbook for the 
organization and administration of varsity lettornien^ 
clubs, (2» development of a statement on interseho-* 
lastic athletics on the junior high school level, (3) 
preparation of an athletic coaching career flyer, (4) 
development of an Association policy .statement con. 
cerning competition for elementary school children, 
(5)' establishment of a sports writers award program, 
(6-) 'preparation of recommendations concerning the 
.spectator problem, (7) professional preparation, of 
coaches, (8) aspecdball guide, (9) a weight training 
project organized by AAIIPER President Arthur A. 
Esslingcr as an Association effort, and (10) prepara- 

Coiuhined on pa^e i22 
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Training of eitizt»us in dcnuocratic iileah aiul the 
democratic way of life eannot be left to chance. For 
the welfare of the individual and the group, planned 
guidance in democratic practices and in the develop- 
ment of pliysieal, social, emotional, and mental well- 
being becomes a vital function of education as well as 
of the home. The past few decades have raade \i vividly 
apparent to the American people that the strength of a 
democratic nation is to be found in the strength and 
ideals of the individuals of which the nation is com- 
posed. It is of world-wide importance that the indi- 
vidual DO guided into that state of wholesome well- 
being which will benefit both him and his society. 

Surely the goal is the development of those ideals 
Yihicli have become identified as representative of 
demoeraey in the highest sense. Health is a central 
factor in this ideology, if by health is meant not only 
physical wcll-beini:. but mental, emotional, and social 
balance. The achievement of this goal is the elmHeug/ 
of edneation. It is natural to grow, and natural to 
follow a general pattern of growth and dVelopment. 
Physical education, with its \aried aetivities designed 
to serve children and youth^is a made-to-order medium 
through which to guide growth and development. 
— JCo^guide the iudi\iduj^l and the group, all phases 
of gro\vtlr and^ihe needs of youth, individually and 
eolleetivcly, mnsa 1)0 considered. Becoming familiar 
with materials in order to select wiselv those activities 
n)ost lik»Jy to answer the needs and me(5trtluijtbilities 
of the individnal and the group is essential. 

Physical edueation today is an indispensable part 
of the total education, because in our educational sys- 
tern it is the prinmry source of the development of 
vitality. It deals in action; it does far more than talk 
or tlieori/-e, B'iologically, the effective development 
and function of the vital organs and systems pE the 
body are dependent in large part upon a wclhdevcl- 
oped muscular system* A good physique depends upon 
factors of heredity, environment, and mode of living. 
Physiological work is nn iniportant elonuMit in the 
development of a good physique and good health. 

The child's physical •development amy and does 
have profound clTeets upon liis .social and enu)tional 
development. There is a relationship between phy- 
sique and performance mt\ group status. The devcl- 
opmcut of skills at appropriate age levels is related 
to seltesteem and status in the grotip. Sociologically, 
sport is S part of American culture as definitely as 
are idigion, seiencej^ art, and language and enjoys 



wide interest and following. A participant and spec- 
tator acquire abilities^ and interests whieirtie him 
closer to his fellow men. The learning of acceptable 
social behavior through sports has great poteutiiijii- 
ties. For example, great sports leaders and per- 
formers ha\»e long been held up to younger genera- 
tions as the ideal of social conduct. 

When physical education can demonstrate that its 
goal is achieving education through the physical not 
just of the physical it will be assuming its proper 
responsibilities in the educational process and will be 
r(»eognixcd for stich. It can serve as a counterweight 
to some of the other factors developing in American 
society. It can provide sound knowlcdjrc.and guid- 
ance to those who are looking for help in the develop- 
ment of desirable living patterns. It can be a dynamic 
and vital force in American living. 

Physical educators must find ways to close the gap 
between knowledges and practices in the program of 
physical education. For example, much progress in 
developing fine curriculum materials based on a 
knowledge of developmental levels of children has 
been nmde, and yet in a nmjority of teaching situa- 
tions, both at elementary and secondary levels, there 
is little evidence of application of this knowledge. 

Physical educators must do a better job in public 
relations so that others understand the nature and* 
importance of their prograni and appreciate its con- 
tribtUion to modern living. ^luch of our work is not 
well received or not given adequate support because 
of this lack of desirable and effective connuimication. 
Frequently, physical educators have been on the de- 
fensive instead of an aggressive offensive. This is 
sometimes tlie result of changing educational values; 
sometimes it is failure to realize that the opposition 
does not always have knowledge of what is opposed. 

it is important that teacher education personnel 
work closely with teachei'S at both elementary and , 
secondary levels. Too often, the changing needs of 
the fields are not adequately known at teacher cdnca-» < . 
tion levels. In the prepa^^ation of teachers, there is a 
tendency to cling too long to practiecs and course ma- 
tcrials which have onllived their usefulness. It is often 
easier to think about a fine program than to put it 
into practice. 

One of the greatest problems \yhicli our profession 
faces is the recruitment of more and better teachers 
of physical education. The need is vital to the sur- 
vival of our profession. There has bccn^ steady in- 
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crease iii, the number of eollegc graduates preparing 
to teaeli during tlie last ten years, but tliere lias been 
only an 11 percent increase among men and a 4 
perpent increase among "women -svlio have graduated 
from major programs in physical edncation during 
the last ten years. 

The challenge of recruiting more and better .pro- 
fessional students includes retaining those recruited. 
Retention involves setting goals of greater exeellcnce 
if.aeademie preparation in fundamental studies and 
in motor skltt^as well. Freshmen major students^in 
physical education are now coming with grcatW^kill 
in leadership. AVliat can be done to keep these stu- 
dents and give them a solid preparation in the knowl- 
edge and skills basic to tcacliingT How can we help 
these students distinguish between knowing the sub- 
ject of physical education and knowing the craft o\ 
teaching^ it? 

Scheduling physical education classes in-secondary 
schools is a major problem whicli is top frequently 
relegated to a* minor status. It is the kind of problem 
that many leaders feel can be solved on a local level. 
Beoause it i^ so widespread, liowcvcr, it has assumed 
the status of a major problem. Insufficient time allqt-. . 
inent, overcrowding of classes, lack of faoilitics, and 
tljo scheduling of classes on the basis of administrative 
convenience have had serious effects on tlic program'.* 
•More thought must be given to a departure from the 
academic time schedule and use of scheduling methods^ 
concerned with the needs and interests of students. 

Credit for physical education is anotlicr major prob- 
lem which has bfen bounced around for years. It is* 
closely related to tlic problem cited above. Until 
physical education is properly scheduled and oi*- 
ganized, with credit given, it will remain a minor 
subject or just a **gyin** program in the minds of 
school administrators. Physical education is part of 
education not attached io education. 

The main developments for the future for the 
AAHPER Physical Education Division will involve 
the following : ^ ^ 

1. Develop puhlio relations jyrograms-lascd on the 
impact of personal services — local, slatc^ and nationals 
With the increasing investment of public funds in 
school facilities, schools and recreation and other 
agencies, including the churches, will wish to unite 
because of common objectives to obtain more (jconomi- 
cal use of facilities and leadership. Education will 
then be a continuing force in the life of the individual, 
not an experience of youth only. 

2. Lead the way io help establish higher standards 
for the professional preparation of teachers of physi- 
cal education. The Division must discover^ ways to 
continuously improve objectives, conlcnt, aiid mcth» 
ods. AAHPER must make careful study of the scope 
of its program to determine the extent to which it 
should enter into andt sponsor the preparation 
tc^chers^in various areas of education. The Associa-* 



tion began with physical education and now embraces 
health education^ recreation, athletics, and safety and 
driver education. How far should it go? 

3. Emphasize the significance of gross tody move- 
ment pxperiences in the lii)cs of ieachers^ of physical 
education and in those of the large majority of 
dents. It is part of professional responsibility not 
only to experience the significance of activities but 
to learn to lead the future physical educators in 
knowledge and apprccia*;ion of life 'experiences in 
human motion. Our scientific foundations need to be 
intensified and applied. 

In ord6r to ensure physical education's greatest 
contribution in the years ahead,' the profession must 
be continuously active in finding ways to: 

1. Develop and evaluate professional philosophy 
and standards. > 

2. Attract and adequately' prepare competent 
leaders, iii. greater numbers. 

3. Emphasize the importance of knowledges 'and 
understandings as well as motor capabilities. 

4. Oppose practices or ideas in the program which 
arc found to be educationally unsound. 

5. Help the public understand and rfcspcct what is ♦ 
being done in and through physical education. 

'Until the public*.is convinced that physical educa- . 
tion is of value to children and youth, little effort will 
be made to give support of any kind. The relation- 
ship of school and coinnumity should be one of 
mutual respect. Youth in schools arc members of the 
community. The community's interest in them and in 
their education should be recognized and acftnowU- 
edged as wortlu'- of attention. The community's posi- 
tion as a partner should be understood. , The under- 
standing must be based on free circulation of infor- 
mation and on agreements, mutually arrived at, Physi- 
' cal education must realize that the school is the 
community's. I'lic conimuiiily, in turn, must trust 
those educators in whose hands youth has been placed. 

In 1890, Luther II. Gulick stated at the fifth annual 
lucetiug of the American Association for the Advancer 
ment of Physical Education that there is no factor 
which is as-prominent in the development in any,pro- 
fession as tke kind of men who take upon themselves 
the functions of that^ profession. The advance of 
physical education wifl depend nioi;c upon the kind 
of men who take up this Avork as tlicir profession, than , 
upon any other factor." 

Seventy years later it is still true that the advance 
of physical cducatioiudepcnds upon the kind of men 
A and women who arc and who will be its leaders. Each 
lcaeher,should be a dedicated leader with vision and 
sound convictions, one who has pride in the work, 
ability to think and to express ideas clearly and 
decisively, one- whose course of action is consistent 
with the long-tcnu good of all. Such tcachcr-lcadcrs 
will give direction toward the fiiturc envisioned for 
physical education; 
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The National Association for Spgrt and Physical Edu- 
cation (NASPE) >vas created with the Alliance in the 
1974 reorganization. Many structures related to 
NASPE's focys had been functioning for years; in fact, 
the DivisionofMen§ Athletics (DMA) and the Physical 
Education Division»tncrged t6 tprm NASPE. 

The Piiysical Education Division evolved during an 
earlier restructuring in 1965. Seven program areas re- 
flected the Jcvels of instructional pjograms; philosoph- 
ical and 'Cultural foundations, scientific foundations, 
elementary physical education, secondary physical edu- 
cation, college physical education, orgimization and ad- 
nun istration of physical education, and adapted^ph^sical 
education.' A council on kinesiology was added in 1 968. 
The division improved the instructional programs; ex- 
amined the theoretical foundations pf each program, 
and formed committees on cuiriculum, instruction, and 
publications to maximize member participation. 

The Division of Mens Athletics clearly extends back 
to 1 954 when an organizational meeting led to official 
recognition by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER) in 
1958. This division focused on men's progrj^ms in in- 
tramurals and seasonal sports along with athletic admin- 
istration and atjiletic training. 



The division recognized the need for specific struc- 
tures to develop and promote athletic administnation 
and athletic training. To this end, the Division ofMen's 
Athletics formed three councils: (1) the National In- 
tram ural^Spbrts Council (NISC), a joint project withthe 
Division for Girls tmd Womeits Sports organized ia 
1966 to strengthen intr;imural programs on all educa- 
tional levels; (2) the National CounciJ of State High' 
School Coaches Assoqiation (NCSHSCA),an alliance of 
coaches* groups f(>rmpd in 1 965 to improve communica- 
tion and cooperation between coaching organizations; 
(3) the NationarCouncil of Secondary School Athletic 
Directors (NCSSAD) organized in 1 969 to improve sec- 
ondary school programs. 

Committees and task forces also dealt with the.evalua- 
tion of high school athletic programs, certification, of 
high school coaches and representation on the United 
States Olympic* Committee. In addition, publications 
brought rescarch*findinjgs to professionals, especially 
coaches, beginning w^th DMA > 1965 publication, 
''What RescarchTellsthe Coach about Wrestling," pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Research Council, 
AAHPER. 

In 1 974 when NASPE formed to represent the inter- 
ests-of men and wpnitn, it became the largest association 
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of the Alliance. The 1 983 N ASPE.bylaws enumerate t he 
current councils, academics and general association ob- 
jectives. NASPE serves sport ynd pliysical education 
through leadership development, expansion of selected 
sport opportunities and competitions.consultation, pub- 
lications, conferences/ conventions, research and the dis- 
semination of knowledge through public information 
fiicilities. 

NASPE's council grouped according to function, fol- 
low: 

• Physical Educalion -Instruction 

The Council of Physical Education for Children 
(COPEC) 

The Secondary School Physical Education 

— CmmlltSSPEC)* 

The College and University Physical Education 
Council (CUPEC) 

• Administration 

The Elementary and Secondary Physical 

Education Department Chairpersons Council 
The College and University Physical Education 

Department Administrators Council 

(CUPEDAC) 
The National Intramural Sports Council (N ISC. 
* jointly sponsored with NAGWS) 
The National Council of Secondary School 

Athletic Directors (NCSSAD) 

• Spr)rt Development 

The National Sports Club Council 

'.e Coaches Council (CC) 
The National Officials Council 
The National Athletic Trainers Council * 

(NATC jointly sponsored with NAGWS) 

NASPE's academies work to increase knowledge in 
such specific related areas as kinesiology, sport art, sport 
psychology, sport sociology, curriculum and instruction, 
adapted physical education, exercise physiology, history 
. of physical education, philosophy of sport and physical 
education, motor development. 

N ASPE's professional conferences, both regional and 
national, supplerftent the regular meetings of the Al- 
liance. Coordinated efforts to disseminate information 
result in- such conferences as NCSSAD's southern re- 
gional conference in New Orleans, 1978; the Mid^ 
American Secondary School Physical Education confer- 
ence: "Challenge of Change" in Chicago. 1979; and 
COPECs conferences held in New Jersey (1980), Min- 
nesota (1981). and»the bi-national conference' with 
Canada in British Columbia ( 1 981). 

Publications ^ 

NASPE publicat ions (the NASPE newsletter, news- 
letters of the academies and councils, the Basic Stuff 
Scries, Ifandhook for High School Athletic Directors, the 
revised Physical Education and Sport for Secondary 
School Students, Tennis Group histruction and Transi- 
tion to Teaching}) inform NASPE's membership. 

•a 




Another important member resource, the NASPE 
Media Center at the University of South Carolina, con- 
tains films, slidQS arid tapes.. 

For the public, NASPE published educational mate- 
rials. The Youth Sports Guide for Coaches and Parents, 
published in 1977, and recently translated to Swedish, 
filled an important need. A poster, the " Bill of Rights for 
Young Athletes." has been widely circulated. Nutrition 
for Athletes, rewritten in the 1984 edition has reached 
the public while Drugs and the Coach brings important 
information to the public s attention. 

Guidelines on trampoline and mini-tramp use pub- 
lished in the October 1 978 JO URNA L were the product 
of a NASHE, American Academy of Pediati>«>, and 
trampoline industry task force and were appptfml by the 
AAHPER Representative Assembly in 1978. 

NASPE raises the public's consciousness^ by recogniz- 
ing outstanding accomplishments: National Coaches 
Day was initiated by NCSHSCA and enacted by (he U.S. 
Congress in 1972; Athletic Director o*f the Year recog- 
nizes the person's positive influence on yguth, not a 
win; loss record. National Sport and Physical Education 
week, begun in 1 976, is a major function of PEPI (Physi- 
cal Education Public Information). 

Young people must be attracted to careers in sport 
and physical education to provide outstanding profes- 
sionals, for the future; therefore, NASPE sponsored 
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Project ACE (Alliance Career Education) which led to a 
brochure developed jointly with NAGWS in 1977. 

International Sport and Physical Education 

The Mexican Exchange JProgram is an outstanding^ 
example of international cooperation. Physical educa- 
tion teachers with coaching backgrounds traveled to 
Mexico over a six-year period to share their expertise, A 
program highlight, a dramatic parade featuring sport 
and physical education, honored President Echeverria in 
his last public appearance and^ publicly displayed the 
president's personal support for sport and physical edu- 
cation. As honored guest Roswell D. Merrick, repre- 
sented NASPE, the organizing force behind this interna- 
tional venture. 

In 1964, the Division' of Men's Athletics began- 
another joint venture with international implications, 
the United States Collegiate Sports Council (USCSC) 
which now includes the Alliance ( NASPE), the National^ 
Association of IHtercollegiate Atlilefic^s (NATAJTlhe 
National Junior College Athletic Association (NJC AA), 
and the National .Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA). The USCSC maintains the educational stan- 
.dards of the World University Games, formulates the 



study of physical education within the games, and ad- 
ministers the United States' participation in the games. 

In the future, NASPE will work toward broader public 
awareness and involvement and more forceful political 
action. The Physical Education Justification Project, 
launched in 1984, nears completion as the centennial 
year approaches. Phase one, the identification of re- 
search, clearly established the rational for physical edu- 
cation. The second phase will disseminate that informa- 
tion in lay language through various media. Currently a 
task force is identifying the skills in exercise science and 
wellness needed by exercise specialists in business and 
industry. Funds from, corporations who champion its 
cause enable NASPE to implement its projects. 

NASPE will continue to seek corporate«support. 
NASPE will continue to use public figures whose regard 
for the benefits of an active life can make a positive 
public impact. NASPE is ready ^to move into the 21st 
century. 



Emelia-Louise Kilby is a professor, Department ofHPE, 
George Mason University, Fairfax, VA 22030 
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3. Assist in dcxeloping a sound public relations program 
at the national, state, and local levels. ' . 

4. Offer greater opportunities to stinuilate, recognize, 
and advance leaders who make their mark as outstanding 
educators and health educatoi-s. 

5. Assist in the developing o£ spokesmen who can con- 
verse with and function comfortably wilh citizens alid com- 
mnnity leaders in all levels of social and economic culture. 

6. Encourage the strengthening of existing professional 
preparatio.n programs and fostei* the employjnent of health 
educators in the field. 

7. Assist state departments of education, as well as 
teacher education institntjons, to develop standards for 
eertifieation and accreditation. 

8. Foster and eneonragc health edncation research 
through the AAHPER Research^Couneil and in joint efTorts 
with other research bodies. 

9. Work at all times toward establishing the professional 



qualifications for its members and fellows emphasizing serv- 
ice to others through quality performance. 

It is predicted that health education will truly come 
of age in the next 25 years as a rcsiilt of the united 
efforts of all those persons interested in the art and . 
science of healthful living. Health education should 
during this period of time reach a high degree of 
maturity and be duly rccogniiicd' as a profession, a 
separate discipline, a vital life science, and a way of 
the good, lifci These accomplishments will be reason 
indeed to eomiucmorate the 1085 Qcntcnuial with the 
other divisions of the Association. 

^National Society for the Study of Education, Ninth Year- 
book, Part I, Ecalth and Education, Bloomiugton, IlLiNPublic 
School Publishing Company, 1910. 

SFillmore H. Sandford, ** Creative Health .and the Principle 
of Habeas 'SL(ir\iem,*i American Journal of Publio Health 46: 
141; February 1956.^ 

3* 'Answers. to the Challenge,'* Journal of IleaUh'Phusicqi 
Education'Itecreation 29: 40; September 1958, 
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tion of standards for preparation of athletic trainers. 

A major project already completed is the handbook 
for high school athletic coaches. Representing the 
first attempt in the nation to. develop a guide for 
interseholastie athletic coaches, it inchidcs the high 
prhiciples and ideals as well as practical procedures 
that have been developed by years of experience on 
the part of our most successful coaches. 

Now that wc arc so conscious of. the need to im- 
prove the fitness of American youth, wc can look for 
sports to play a molcQ prominent rok in the lives of 
our future< citizens. Dynamic, enthusiastic loyalty to 
the spirit of America is our hope for the future. There 



is nothing in the American scene more reassuring and 
typical of this spirit than the A«icrican competitive 
sports program. 

An optimistic forecast would seem to-^bc justified.- 
The Educational Policies Commission has stated very 
dearly that a well-balanced, properly conducted pro- 
gram of intramural and interseholastie athletics is an 
essential part^of a well-rounded sdiool program, En- 
thusiastic public support, although sometimes a prob- 
lem, is a great asset which can be ehaiineled to support 
the total physical education program. Energetic 
leadership is already available in the field and for the 
most part has yet to find an adequate home base in a 
professional education organization. The AAIIPER 
may be on the verge of making one of its most notable 
contributions to education as it digs into the problems 
of intramural and interseholastie athletics. 
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When AAHPER \bccame an Alliance in 1974 the 
Dance Division emerged;as an association, a full-fledged 
affiliate of the American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education and Recre^Uiori. Since that time the National 
Dance Association hjis moved ahead, bringing dance 
into focus as an art form with programs vital to the total 
physical education experience. But there was more to be 
done. 1 

It was a meniorablejmoment for nie when I took the 
helm as president of {he National Dance Association 
(NDA). The rpsponsibflity to keep up the momentum of 
an enthusiastic and ajmbitious association was over- 
whelming. We needcdito improvejntensify, and accel- 
erate ongoing projects^ and programs to make NDA a 
more viable, helpful, and essential organization to all 
those in dance and physical education— a formidable 
responsibility. 

The one thiri^ that 1 jfelt would be the most advanta- 
geous would be to gaij^ visibility and recognition from 
Jhe Alliance by adding the word dance Jo the official 
title. The idea had been mentioned b^re but never 
seriously considered as a project. 

On April 1 1, 1978, lannounccdtotheincomingNDA 
board of djrectors that we were going to add the D to 
AAHPER. Nobody waj^ against it, of course, but most 
had reservations about its being possible. An incurable 
optimist, I felt that with l|ard work jvid positive thinking, 
it could be done. Everyl^ody on the board of directors 
contributed effort towar^d this meaningful goal, NDA 
was inspired. \ \ 

The first step was to introduce the O proposal at the 
proper level and to ther right governing body. With the 
help of the NDA Board and several key members the 



"Rationale for Adding the was. developed. This ra- 
tionale was then presented in the form of a motion at the 
fall meeting of the AAHPER Board of Governors in 
Washington, DC. There was litle opposition and much 
to our delight, the motion passed— our goal was in sight. 
We worked hard all year^ did our homework and arrived 
at the New Orleans convention well prepared. With t^le 
help and cooperation of the AAHPER Board of Direc- 
tors, NDA members, and many sympathetic colleagues 
we were able to generate the support needed to fulfill 
our goal. This preparation paid off and happily, the 
motion passed the representative assembly with only 
minor opposition, the D was in and AAHPERD was a 
reality. We really did it! 

Needless to say this was cause for celebration, and we 
did! It was an occasion not soon to be forgotten. 1979! A 
great year for the.National Dance Association. 

Under the leadership of Betty Toman, 1981 became 
another landmark year. NDA was woven even more 
closely into the fabric of the Alliance when Pance was 
added to 'the name of the Journal which became the 
Journal of Physical Education, Recreation ami Dance. 

NDA has worked very hard to develop curricula, pre- 
pare publications, (articles, books, films, slides), assist 
with special programs, sponsor regional conferences and 
in general provide services for Alliance and NDA mem- 
bers. 

We are proud to be a part of the Aliiance and will 
continue to contribute to Alliance goals as well as the 
goals of the National Dance Association. 



Jeannette Hypes is director of Dance, Ponwna College, 
Clarcment, CA 91711. 
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No One Needs To Tell You About Protection. 



Whether you're working with alhleles on the court or lield, or stu- 
dents in the gym or on the stage, you make every ellort to protect 
them Irom injury. Protection is at the very foundation ol the tech- 
niques and styles you teach and the training methods yoy use. 

But what about you? Are you protected from the financial prob- 
lems a temporary disability could mean lor you and your lamily? 
Mutual ol Omaha's Disability Income Protection Plan; en- 
dorsed by AAHPERD, can help provide the protection you and 
your lamily need/ . 

Monthly benelits payable through the plan can l^lp meet some ol 
the everyday living expenses - house payments, car payments, 
groceries and utilities and educational expenses ~ which will con- 
tinue even though you aren't working because of a covered illness 
or injury. You can receive the benelilswhether you are in the hospi- 
tal or at home, and disability income benefits can be continued 
while you participate in an approved vocational or on-the-job reha- 
bilitation program. 



For more information on this plan — available to AAHPERO mem- 
bers at Association Group rates - circle (\/lutual of Omaha's num^ 
ber on the reader information card, or contact the Mutual of Omaha 
representative nearest you. 



Mutually 

People you dim count on... 

Mulualol Omaha insurance Comparry 
HomcOKice Omaha Nebraska 



'Not avatlabte in all slates 








Circio t2 on Roador Sorvico Card 
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A Look To the Future 

G. Arthur Broten 



We often hear the phrase, "We 
live in a rapidly changing world/' 
The truth is that we probably live in 
the midst of the greatest societal up- 
heavals of the ^entury. We are faced 
with changes that occur so rapidly 
we are continually late in our re- 
sponsesto them« Caught o ff balance, 
we are surprised and tend to react 
too swiftly, or wit hout be n efit o f log- 
ic — we over-react. 

To anticipate societal changes we 
need indepth historical knowledge 
to avoid needless repetition and an 
awareness and Icnowledge of futur- 
ism. The World Future Society pub- 
lishes a journal, The Futurist; also an 
increasing amount of quality litera- 
ture written by recognized regional, 
national, and international au- 
thorities in ^almost every field per- 
tains to future changes. We can pre- 
. diet future changes with reasonable 
^consistency, but we should not be- 
lieve that we are capable of predict- 
ing specifics. As we observe, over 
large geographical areas, issues, 
forces, and trends, we can speculate 
. on the alternatives available in the 
search for a higher quality of human 
life. 

The existing literature within the 
Alliance shows professional leader- 
ship focusing on the investigation of 
_ futurC'Studies, and their implication 
within the profession. Courses in fu* 
ture studies are being taught in many 
colleges and universities, and more 
companies are using futurists to an- 
ticipate changes and avoid future 
shock.'* Gillette Company, for 
• example, has hired futurists primar- 
ily to raise *'what if* questions. In 
shprt, we are faced with rapfd 
changes in technology, and major 
changes in the structure and opera- 
tion of our society. Alvin Toffler ob- 
serves in Previews and Premises, *'It 
is not merely change in which we 
must in some way adapt, but accel- 
eration Jtself/' Toffler argues that 
^ the very pace of change has effects 

-o ' — 
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separate from the direction and con- 
tent of change. 

Leading futurists predict a bright 
rather than a gloomy outlook. After 
all, the future is shaped by our 
thoughts and actions. If enough 
people are strongly concerned that 
we might lose a personal interest in 
student? through computerization, 

_ then that strong concern could very - 
well prevent the loss. As ^stated by 

' Kahn and Ferguson, *'The future is 
bright as long as we do nOt make 
disastrous errors." 

Although future studies promote 
creative thinking and encourage the 
observations of issues, forces, and 
trends in an examination of alferna- . 
tive choices, we must view trends in 
synoptic and interacting modes, not 
in isolation. Lcould list pages of an- 
ticipated future changes which is im^ 
possible, in a short article; however,, 
the small list which follows is offered 
as conjecture for future planning in 
thevariousfieldsof|he Alliance. We 
will find 

• highly computerized educa- 
, tion 

• a continuing shift to services 
and leisure 

• instant communications 
around the world 

• a revolution of world culture 

• an information revolution 

• leisure will bean even larger 
industry 

• greater demands for de- 
signed fitness programs 

• a highly significant im- 
provement in the perfor- 
mance of women*s sports 

• a dramatic increase in the 
senior citizens age group 

With the inevitable increase in the 
use of computers there will be 
software for refined, individualized 
nutritional and fitness programs. 
Recreational counseling will be in 
greater demand whether offered ■ 
privately or by municipal/ecreation 



departments. Through sophisticated 
computerization, clients will be 
given guidance in leisure programs 
based on their mental, emotional, 
and physical make-up. 

The demand tor more efficient use 
of school facilities will cause a signif- 

-JfomtJacjteasejm-^ ndj&chook 

at all levels. Year-round schools will 

- f equire closer pl annin g-and-working: r 
relationships between municipal 
recreation departments and school 
physical education.and athletic de- 
partments. Two significant aspects 
for future planning include (1) an 
increase in the aging population (55 
to 75 years), and (2) an increase in 
earlyretirment programs. We know 
that today's senior citizen popula- 
tion has higher levels of education 
and physical vigor than any similar 
age group preceding. Increased ef- 
forts toward research for specially 
designed leisure and fitness pro- 
grams for this largcJ population could 
prove beneficial to the profession 
and to the people concerned. Per- 
haps, we should embark intently in 
this open fieldjrom an interdiscipli- 
nary approach before the field is 
completely monopolized by other 
agencies. 

We should begin to think in terms^ 
of electronic books, magazines, anc^ 
newspapers, of computer linkups 
with central information centers, 
and of growing decentralization. 
The Alliance of the future could in- 
clude a vastly enlarged computer- 
ized center of research information 
with linkups to strategic geo- 
graphical areas. We need to work 
closely with other agencies that have 
allied interests; in short, we cannot 
be isolated and independent in the ^ 
future. In an era of restricted 
budgets, departments, divisions, qt 
comparable administrative units 
that are not willing to sacrifice in 
order to procure modern computer 
equipment will probably prolong 
obsolescence. 



GUDTHMISnUrBlllDIIK 

ABEnQiiHnrsHoiiiiiirT 

iEtMliniLEXPEREMX. 




For a long time now 
active women have had to 
put up with the painful 
problem of excessive 
breast movement during 
exercise. ■ 




Frankly we don't think 
that you should have to 
I piit up with the problem. 
That's why GRiD^ has 
" developed Bra-Mate.™ A 
specially designed breast 
•support that works to 
gently control excessive 
movement during exer- 
cise Jo ensure maximum 
comfort, Bra- 
Mate™ takes 

the form of a soft fabric band that wraps around.; 
your body and gently supports your breasts. 1 

, Bra-Mate'^doesn't replace your bra. Instead it works 
witlinn ordinary bra to provide more support,more control. 
And the more support, the more comfortable your workout. 
Bra-Mate'" is available at your favorite sporting goods store. 

NORECONHNnULEEXPERIEIICL 

Kyou would like to try the GRiDBra-MateJ^ fill out this coupon.and send it, 
with $3. to: GRID, 5831 MarieinontAvenue,Clnclnnatl,Ohio4522I 

NanWs. . 

Address: ^ — 




BtaSiziK^ n(3(r''3r) 

Favorite SfX)Hini} Goods State. . 



Address:^..^ 

E\'p.Date:9 30S5 



As the 

hundredth year— an amazing one 
hundred years of successful oper- 
ation — it is interesting to note that 
we have just finished the year about 
which George Orwell warned us in 
1984 — the beginning era of deper- 
sonalization. Thomas L. Trumble 
and Ursula Meese, in a December 
1983 article in The Futurist indi- 
cated that Orwell's 795^ serves as a 
warning that progress is not inevita- 
ble, that we are not guaranteed a 
more abundant, more free, or more 
secure future, but that we have the 
capacity to create our future. 

The future is no longer unique, 
unforeseeable, and inevitable, it is a 
.muhiple of possible futures with as- 
sociated alternatives. Perhaps in the 



next one-/hundred years of sparkling 
discoveries and rapid changes we 
will have the wisdom to make wise 
choices and, therefore, adjust with- 
ou.t future shock, 

C. Arthur Broten is professor 
emeritus, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nevada 89557. 



FITNESS BOOKS 



•Conditioning by Johnson 

& Associates $5.75 

\ 

•Aerobic Dance^by Mary 

Jane Garcia $5.95 

•Gymnastics for Bieglnners 
by Johnson & Garcia, . , . $3.95 

•Physical Wellness Skills 

by Barry L Johnson. , . . $3.95 



FITNESS INSTRUMENT 

•Flexomeasure for Flexi- 
bility Measurement. . . . $19.95 



•9T«stt 

•Scoring ScaiM 
•instruction Booklet 



(Free Shipping to School Address) 

Brown & Llttlaman Co. 
P.O. Box 473 
Portland JaxM 78374 
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HERE TODAY 
ROUIMD TOMORROW 

MIKASA HAS THE GUARANTEE AND SERVICE THAT WON T 
LEAVE YOU HOLDING THE BALL 





Traditioii 

Continued from page 81 

about the Alliance, but the Acade- 
my as well. 

Marguerite A. Clifton epitomized 
the equal distribution of talented 
men and women Academy mem- 
bers. As its president in 1979, she 
looked forward to the next dec- 
ade — to go beyond ^*the initial shap- 
inij and then^ reshaping of a body of 
knowledge, Clifton felt the Acad- 
emy should serve the American pub- 
lic by assuming rational positions on 
significant issues of the day/''** By 
implication. President Clifton per- 
haps meant that. the Academy had 
not^ted wKH^ sufficient intensify 
and persistence in addressing these 
national problems. The next yeafs 
president— Harold M. Barrow of 
Wake Forest University suggested 
that the Academy enfarge its mem- 
bership significantly and yet remain 
**an Athens of learning/*''' Only in 
this way could the Academy have a 
powerful and natural impact, he felt. 

Aileen S. Lockhart had been an 
Academy member for twenty years 
when she assumed its presidency in 

1980. She understood that the 
Academy must straddle both the 
scientific and the philosophical do- 
mains. She was pleased with the 
continuing sophistications of the 
s.ubdiscipline of exercise physiology, 
biomcciianics. sport psychology, and 
maijy others. But felt the profession 
now needed reunification. The 
Academy does not wish to speak 
with one voice on all issues, but oc- 
casionally on issues of major impor- 
tance to the health and well-being of 
the American public, the Academy 
wants its voice to be heard and taken 
seriously. 

President of the .Academy in 

1981 . Earle F. Zeigler, was never at 
a loss for words (he has written 
twenty books and two hundred es- 
says!) and he urged his colleagues to 
demand of themselves evolutionary 
changes in attitude and perception. 
Zeigler approached life's problems 
pragmatically and at the same time 
reached for the stars. 

Edward J, Shea. 1982 Academy 
president, graduated from Spring- 
field College as a champion swim- 
mer and outstanding scholar. For 

O 



forty years his deep concern (of ethi- 
cal and moral standards within the 
profession marked him as old- 
fashioned ... in the highest sense of 
that phrase. In a. 1972 speech on the 
freedoms'of man Shea reminded his 
colleagues that pedagogically sound 
•physical education and coaching 
practices can contribute to man- 
kind's freedom. But the profession 
must do two things — remain stead- 
fast to nearly universally accepted 
moral concepts while it remains in 
the forefront of scientific research. 
Wisconsin University's Henry J. 
Montoye — the Academy's 1983 
president, was for many years oneof 
the nation's best physical education 



scientists, a specialist in anatomy 
and biomechanics. He was alwaj s in- 
terested in history, as well, and pub- 
lished a fascinating- study of the 
•'Genealogy of scholarship among 
Academy members. The scholar's 
work will be multiplied many fold 
through the contributions of his stu- 
dents,''*^ characterized the growth 
of knowledge from teacher to pupil. 
Jesse Feiring Williams was a great, 
teacher; one of his best students was 
Ruth Glassow, the teacher of 
Aileene Lockhart^ who in turn 
strongly influenced Donna Mae Mil- 
ler. There are scores of fascinating 
family tree contiguities in Montoye's 
essay; he may have missed his calling 



as a physical education historian! 

The Academy's mission remains 
incomplete. The organization is 
dimly and imperfectly perceived by 
the much larger membership of the 
AAHPERD; it is not widely recog- 
nized by other honorary and profes- 
sional organizations. The Academy 
after nearly sixty years is unknown 
to the media and the American pub- 
lic. The remaining decade and one 
half of tht twentieth century proba- 
bly will see a make or break resolu- 
tion of the Academy's existence and 
viability. The Academy has lofty, 
yet realizable goals. Its purposes are 
(1) to encourage and promote the 
study and application of the art and 




The American Coaching Effectiveness Program 



Over the last 9 years-ACEP has grown to become the most respected 
coaching education program in America. Combining the research of 
top sport scientists with the experience and knowledge of veteran 
coaches;' this highly practical, multilevel program is ideal for train- 
ing*higli school, college, and youth league coaches. 
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Sport Physiology 

Available Summer 1985, 



Text: Coaches Guide to Sport Physiology 
written by Brian J. Sharkey, 



Levell covers the basics of coaching 
philosophy, sport pedagogy, sport 
psychology, sport physiology, and sports 
medicinel Using the highly acclaimed 
text, Coaching Young Athletes^ the 
course can be presented as part of* a 
coaching curriculum, as in-service train- 
ing, or in'a.park and recreation coaching 
clinic, Level 1 has been adopted by the 
YMCA of the USA, Boys Clubs of 
Ainerica,iPONY Baseba)J, SAY Soccer, 10 
Olympic sport organizations, and hun- 
dreds of^schools aBd local youth sport 
agencies^ 



LfiVfil 2 consists of six innovative self- 
study courses which may be completed 
at home or integrated into a university 
coaching curriculum. Participants receive 
a Coaches Guide and an attractive three- 
ring notebook which includes a Study 
Guide arid" Workbook. Each Coaches 
Guide, written by a leading authority in 
thejield, serves as the text for the couise. 
The Study Guidd 'contains thought- 
provoking questions and practical exer- 
cises which help coaches apply the infor- 
.fnation in the Coaches Guides. Responses 
are recorded in the Workbook. 



Sport Injuries 

Available Summer 1985. 





CoacKihg 

Young 

Athletes 

Rainer Martens 
Robert Christina 
John Harvey, Jr. 
Brian Sharkey 



Sport Law 

Available now. 



Text: Coaches Guide to Sport Law writ- 
ten by Gary Nygaard & Thomas H. Boone. 



Level 1 instructors are trained in Leader- 
ship Training Seminars where they 
receive a comprehensive Instructor Guide 
complete with lesson plans, test, and 
evaluation forms. Color slides .and five 
high-quality videotapes complete the 
sports medicine and science resources. 
Level 1 sport-specific coaching guides 
will soon be available for all team sports. 



EB3 



Time Management 

Available now. 



Text: Coaches Guide to Time Manage* 
merit written by Charles E. KozolK 



Text: Coaches Quide to Sport Injuries 
written by David Bergeron & Holly 
Wilson. 



Sport Psychology 

Available Summer 1985.^ 



Text: Coaches Guide to Sport Psychology 
written by Rainer Martens. 



Teaching 
Sport Skills 

Available Summer 1985. 



Text; Coaches Guide to Teaching Sport 
Skills v\?ritten by Robert W. Christina. 

All Coaches Guides may also be pur- 
chased independently from the Level 2 




Call or write for more information about this innovative coaching educa- 
tion program— or better yet— visit the ACEP booth in Atlanta. 
AC£P, Box 5076, Champaign, IL 61820 • 217-351-5076 
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science of human movement and 
sport and (2) to honor by election to 
its membership^ persons who have 
directly or indirectly contributed 
significantly to the study of and/or 
application, of the art and science of 
human movement and physical ac-^ 
tivilyj' Possibly the Academy's 
small cadre of talented educators 
will continue to labor in obscurity 
and indecisiveness unless it de- 
emphasize*; the second and puts all 
of its very considerable expertise to 
the consummation of the first. 

Notes 

^Rol)cfrnfif McKcnzTc. asquoU'iTTh T9^43 
Aciidcmy address by President Arthur H. 
Sseinhaus titled "'FTom the records of tlu^c 
American Aeadc my of Physical Educatjon.'* 

U'rederick \V Cozens. Imphcations of 
cultural anthropology for physical eUuCa- 
tions.** tn Aiiulenty Contrthttttons, I 
(November. 1951). 70. 

*H hiarrison Clarke. • Academy Direc- 
tions." in The Academy Pafnrs, 1970, p. 67. 

^"Academy purpose,'* in The Aiadany 
Papers !97l, see msule cover. 

^!<uth WHsoa, ht The academy inmrs 197L 
p. 82. 

*nen W. Miller in The Amdevw Papers, 

Kay Weiss. " Let's take a po$ it ion, in 77/e 
Academy Papers, 1973, p, 6. 

*Aan Jewett and Mane Mullan. "A con- 
eeptual model of teacher preparation/' 
Giiojf. l8(May. 1972). 77. 

King McCristal." Meanings in the realm of 
acadcmie disciplines.** Ihe Academx Tapers. 
/ 975, pp. 2-10. 

'''Leona llolbrook. ' Beyond research." in 
The Academy Papers, 1976, p. 6. 

" Marvin Eyier. " Prehide to undcrstamling 
relationships.*' in The Academy Papm» 
1977. p. 13, ,\ 

Koms Alley. "A tune for action.** m the 
Academy Papers, 1979, p, 7. 

'M.ouis Alley* "Physical education in the 
year 2000."' In Pemtsylvania Joarmd of 
Uealdu Physical hdmnum and Ikcreatum, 
41 (Mareh. 1971). 7-10. 

Marguerite Clifton. ^'Turning the' 
corner." in The Academy Papers, 1979, p, 5. 

'Mlarold Barrow. '*Thc Academy-today 
and tomorrow/* in The Academy Papers, 
/W. p.JO. 
. '* Henry Montoye and Richard Washburn, 
"Gciiealogy of scholarship among Academy 
members.** in The ^Uademy Papers, 1979, 
p. 94. 

""The American acadeniy of physical edu- 
cation statement of purpose/' in The 
Academy Papers, I9S2 



John Lucas is professor of Physical 
Educddoiu Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, State College, PA, 




STRETCH TO FITNESS 

Kpr Your Gopy of 

STRETCHING AND.EXEf=iCISE TECHNIQUES 
USING A BENCH OR PLINTH 

by Michael\y. Tichy, Ed.D. 



Send check or money order for $4.95 plus $1 shipping to: 
Michael W. Tichyi Ed,D. 
New Dimensions^(n Health 
5621 N.E.'50th Avenue 
Portland, OR 07218^ 



Name 

Address . 
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Continued from page 96 

education jn the public schools. In° 
addition, the other associations arc. 
planning or have completed projects 
that have had a significant impact on 
their , professional area: AALR's 
5-Year Plan and Project Challenge; 
A RAPCS' Fitnessgram and newslet- 
ter. Fitting In; NDA's involvement 
in Imagination Celebration and the 
Rockefelier Brothers, Inc. China 
Artsexchangc; AAHE's publication 
Beating the Odds" and the com- 
'picted National Heart, Lung^ and 
Blood Institute contract; and 
N AGWS' Sporting Chance Program 
and Olympic Scientific Congress 

Program. _ I . 

As a service to young people and 
for finimciai viability of state associ- 
ations and the Alliance,' no event or 
activity comes close to Jump Rope 
for Heart (JRFH). Jump Rope for 
Heart began with a Milwaukee 
Jump-Rope-a-Thon in 1977 that 
raised $2,249. In 1978, the Alliance 
PEPI committee joined with- the 



American Heart Association to 
sponsor a ''Jump for Life'* that 
raised nearly 5500,000, As arranged 
originally, ten percent of the funds 
raisQd'throughJRFH are returned to 
PEPI for promotuig the beneffts of 
lifetime physical activity. The 
1983-84 year saw 660,000 students 
participating in 10,000 schools to 
raise $16,000,000. As a project, 
JRFH helps promote lifelong bene- 
fits of regular physical exercise while 
Students, faculty and administrators 
wprk together in a fun, worthwhile 
activity. 

Membership 

A highlight for membership in the 
Centennial year has be^n President 
Bea Orr's project — to increase 
membership through membership. 
Founded on-the premise that every 
member knows at least one non- 
mcmbcrwho would benefit from the 
varied membership services of the 
Alliance, President Orr was con- 
vinced that our members could 
reach out to those non-members if 
they were given the tools. Through 



the '*Each One Reach One'' mem- 
bership campaign Bea was proven 
correct.. By late February niore than 
2,400 new members had come into 
the Alliance by the efforts of our 
current members, Brfnging new 
members into the Alliance cause the 
costs for serving each individual 
member to go down, therefore more 
money is available to service our 
members. Because the quality and 
quantity of services increases, more 
members jt)in , . . and more and bet- 
ter services arc provided. But this 
doesn't happen automatically. As- 
sociations, after all, arc founded 
upon the common interests, needs 
and concerris shared by a group of 
people. The very spirit and vitjUity of 
an organization relics on members 
spreading the word .to colleagues, 
who have the same interests and 
needs. 

Development 

In 1984 th6 position of Director of 
Development was created to meet 
the financial challenges of the future 
for the American Alliance. In Au- 
gust of 1 984 Denny Crocker came to 




Novel Products, Inc. • Figure Finder Collection 

iSO Filirbrfnks Street, Addison, Illinois 60101 
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Scam«fcs>cv aihlciCJ» Fh\ikiaaijhcfapi«K«c all joomM ihi» 
nc%' modem cicajwtri: tool 

^> Plu»l200 
9f.99 Shipping &nandlin« 



Skinfold Caliper 
WATrO'METER 

i4ccuratc 
Icmioo 5p(tn]( 

" Applied 
OuMandtn^32>PjgC 

• IftMfU(IK)n» 

JMfanufacttircr U'atrantccd 
fnsJoocU b) rrofci^ionaU 
Toted in ibt FicM 
JFnpnccfctlQyalit) 
JRocarchcd b) l'mv«$|ii« < 




9y.9y Shippini{>Ulamllinn 



Flex-Tester... 

• Mca^uirv in both Incho ami 
CctuiwcJcrt, 

• Ea^vHt^rcad Maximum Xrach 
Indicator 

• ti^y to Assemble 
F(M date 5iandard. 

• Sioro Flat fo; Compact and 
Fa>) Handlinjt. 

• Durable SicdCtSnMfuCtsoo 



Dotptd and Nnli a( ihc rc;uo< andio ihc ^pccificatiom of ihiise « he 
conduct trunk iVxtbtlji) tou, NO\d Prodwi* Flcx Twcr pio^tdc* 
\6u «iih accuncy and ccn^cnltncc n^H pccttoudy autUbIc 

^„ ^- Flu4 IS 00 

>7y«"> ShipptnitA HanOnn^ 





Cal'O-Met... 

• Ejtimaici Voluntary Caloric 

iMjtt 

• Ociailcd, Ea$y lo read 
lnMniciiOn> 

• Durable Con^ruciton 

• U'arranicfd Quality 

• Ailwii You to Pcfvonaluc 
>W Weight Control Program 

• Canhc Wo(n Without 
Attractinjc Attention, 

• Am*cr^ thcQuotiwt 
Ever) one \sV\ How man) 
Calwjcj do { W 

AttnoM c\cnon< «ith an) lind of a «(t](ht ptoblcm counts cilorie 
nnialr Fw pccple. cxcqx Cal OMct u^, * atch calotk ctpcnditurc 
You (an help chan|c th» bv winj the Cal O-Mci and ipccadinj the 
uofd IQ ill of jouf Hcijht coo><iou^ f«ndi ^^^^ j , ^ 

$24.95 Shipping A HanJitnjt 




Groti^th 
Guide... 

• X'ttuallfdcpicu normal height 
and 1^ eight ranges for j|;c 
gfoupiitolS ' 

• Colorful as) to^raif^lc in 
both incho and rciuimeier*. 

• Moumt ciii\) to m)ti{ tutfaco 

• Safe foe chiMren of 'all age*. 

• Ex<;ellent for he^th screening 

Hralth FduatOTi ^tri^c to encourage a posimc ^clf image and uU* 
avk aieno* in \oung people. Knowing how the) compare to others in 
thor peer group w \ cry confuiing. Ihw que^t>o« an be anv* c red by 
ming Ihc Figure Finder Cro* th Gunle. 

9ity. yy Shipping A I la ndhng 




Exer-Cor... 

(foeipcciaJ cxcrclic nccdt) 

• Ctm Pauerrt Crteping 
Fierchc. 

• AerobtcExetciic 

• Horizontal Po^it^orl Exerow 

• For Spinal Exertw .Thcrap> 

• llelpi Cootrol Weight 

• Bacled b> Research 

• For All Agci 



Originally developed for patterning of »lo« leaincr* and retarded 
Chiklren, ih\ unique product is-now u^ed by Doctott. Ph))lal 
Therapists and other Health ProfcsMonab for lo« backpam. «cight 
cooitol and aerobtct for the )oung, old and handicapped 

$299* 95, Shipping Vllandlinjr 




Cirdo tS on Roador Sorvtc* Cord 
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the Alliance with 1 7 years of suc- 
cessful fund raising experience with* 
nonprofit organizations. . 

To help celebrate the Centennial 
and defray the mortgage of the Alli- 
ance Center, Bea Orr began the 
Century Club which called on mem- 
bers tpgive$100($l foreachyearof 
the Alliance), A promotion, market- 
ing and recognition plan \yns de- 
veloped tb increase the success of 
the Century Club membership pro- 
gram and these efforts generated 
new interest in supporting the Alli- 
ance Center. The program was to 
end at the 1 985 convention but will 
continue through December 1985 
giving all members more iime to par- 
ticipate. Contributing members re- 
ceive a wall plaque and membership 
card acknowledging their gift and 
permanent recognition will be 
placed on a large plaque to be placed 
in the foyer of the Alliance Center. 
Special recognition will take place at 
the 1985 Jubilee Celebration in At- 
lanta. • 
* The Development Committee as- 
sists with planning, for a complete 
development plan for the future o^ 
the Alliance. The committee made 
up of a bank trust officer, tax attor- 
ney specializing in estate planning, 
marketing specialist and public rela- 
tions person, began planning a com- 
prehensive Heritage Fund** which 
allows for gifts to the Alliance or 
associations for specific purposes 
but allows the funds to be pooled.to 
draw maximum interest income and 
provide sound financial manage- - 
ment of the funds. 

Through all its associations, de- 
partments, and niembers and with 
the Centennial year as catalyst, the 
Alliance can look forward to many 
years of professional service. 



^ George Anderson was executive di- 
rector of the Alliance from \974^ 
1980 bringing his continuous years 
of service to the Alliance to 29. 



Centuiy Club 



"A Century^Rcmcmbcrcd ... a Mission for the Future." Tlic Ajncrlcan 
Alliance Centennial Celebration is significant for all who believe In a her- 
itage of 100 years of decjicated senlce to bettering the qualitx* o^ life 
through health and fitness education, 

The Centennial offers members a unique opponnnit\- to participate in 
a special way to support the Alliance. Consider joining withmc and other 
dedicated Alliance members of the Centm* Club, According to Develop- 
ment Direaor Denny Crocker, since the August announcement in UP- 
DATE more thanl 50 members have jpined this newly created club by 
contributing Sl.OO for eachVcar of our proud herita^c. Yoiu: glOO.OO do- 
nation will be pilaced in a special fund to defray the existing Alliance Center 
mortgage and acquire the deed of owTiership. \Vc, the meirJ)ers, would 
truly pay for and own the national headquarters. 

As a CcntuT}' Club member, you will receive a special, membership card 
and attractive wall plaque featuring a unique artist's drawing of tlie 
Alliance Center, You will be in>ited to attend a special reception for Cen- 
tury* Club members only at the Atlanta Convention. .During thcCcntennial 
Jubilee, special recognition will be given to Ccnturj' Club members, in 
attendance. A special plaque will be permanently placed in the Alliance 
Center foyer honoring those who have become Centtm- Club members 
during the Centennial year. 

Continue your support of the Alliance by becoming a Centm* Club mem- 
ber. Mall to American Alliance. Century- Club, 1900 Association Drive, ' 
Rcston, YA 22091, Fill out the form below and enroll today. All donations 
are tax deductible and a valuable investmeijt in the fiiturc of your profes- 
sional organization. 



Bea Or^, Alliance President 



CENTDRY CLUB ENROLLMENT 



Name 

Member^ 

or Group Title 
Address 



Type- 



1. Please check one box: 

" □ Enclosed is my 8100 donaUoh for fiill^ membership in the 
Ccntuiy Club. 

□ Enclosed is our group donation of 8100. Please list our group 
title as it appears above. 

2. Donation«for membership in the Centuxy Club is being made 
□jby enclosed che<;k payable to-AAHPERD (Century Club) 

□ yyj charge ^ □ VISA □ MasteiCard 

Card * Exp. Date . 

Signature ; 

3. (OPTIONAL) I (We) wish to make this donation in memory of: 

(pleaftc priiu) ^ " 
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put golf back 
into the school cunitulu] 




School Golf Development Program ... 

A new assistance program for teaching golf that provides effective and 
economical solutions to the pjroblems associated with golf instruction 
in. the school setting. 

• Curriculum guide for the beginning level teacher, 
. with suggested golf*related games and activities* 

• Qolf club exchange program. , ' 

• Clinician services. 

• Field trip program to local golf courses. 

The Professional Golfers' Association of America (PGA) in cooperation 
with the Nationar Association for Sport 'and Physical Education 
(tIASPC). the National Golf Foundation (NGr). and the Ladies Professional 
Golfers' Association Teaching Division (LPGA), has developed this 
package, called the School Golf Development Program. 

SPOMSORCDBY 

for further infonsmtion contsKt: IHn Nkhael Peterson 
PGA of America/ Junior Gotf pcpartmcnt Box 12458. /Q^^SL^f^ 
Palm Beach Gardens; Florida '33410 
Telephone; (303) 626-3600 
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Continued from page 9 

Luther Halsey Gulick Medal 

1 923— Lutjicr Halscy GuHck 

1 924 — Jessie H. Bancroft 
19.2*5— Thomcs D. Wood 
1 926— Thomas A. Storey 
1928'-Clark W. Hethcrington 
1929— George J. Fisher 

1939— Jesse Feiring Williams 

1940— J ay Bryan Nash 

1 944— Charles H. McCloy 

1 945 — William G. Anderson 
, 1946— Ethel Perrin 

1 947— Blanche M. Trilling" 

1948— Mabel Lec 

;i 9^49— Elmer Dayton Mitehell 
19.50— Elizabeth Burchenal 
195l_\Villiam Ralph LaPorte 

1952— Charles W. Savage 

1 953— Fredcriek W. Cozens 

1 954— William L, Hughes 

1955— Carl L, Nordly 

1 956— RosaUnd Cassidy 

1957— Clair V, Langton 

1958— Helen Manlcy ' 

1959— Delbert Oberteuffer ^ 

1960— Dorothy S, Ainsworth 

1961— Neils RNeilson - 

1962— Clifford L. Browncll 

1963— David K, Braee ^ 

1 964— Ruth B, Glassow " 

1 965— Ruth Abernathy 
Elwood Craig Davis 

1 967— Arthur Esslinger 

1 968— Minnie L. Lynn 

1969— Arthur H, Stelnhaus 

1970— Catherine L.Allen 

1971— Margaret KDoubler 

1 972— Julian W. Smith 

1 974— Leona Holbrook- 

1975— Thoms K. Cureton, Jr, 

1976— Ben W, Miller 

1 977f— Eleanor Mctheny 

1978— H. Harrison Clarke 

1979— Ruth Lowell Murray 
Elena Sliepecvich 

1 980— Aileene Lbekhart 

1981— M.Gladys Scott 

1982— Le Roy T. Walker 

1983— Celeste Ulrieh 

1984— Barbara Forker 

1 985— Louis E. Alley 

R. Tail ^IcKyftiic Award 

1968— Mabel'Lcc/ \ 

1 969— Leona Hirfbrook \) 
• Frank Df Sills 

197Q— Helen M. Manley 

1973— Fred V, Hein 



1976— James H. Humphrey 
1978— J, Tillman Hall 
John ^. Nixon 

1980— Catherine L, Allen 

1981— Warren R.Johnson ^ 

1982 — Evelyn E, Loekman 

1983— Harold T. Friermood 
Janet A. Wesscl 

1984— Harry Fritz • 

1985— Connie Jo Matthews 

, Hepworth 

Celia Marjorie Blaufarb 

Mabc! Lee Award 

1976 — Sharon A, Plowman 
Mary G. Sholtis 

1978— JoAnne L. Owens 
Janet B, Teeple 

1979— Linda Banker 
Rect Howell 

1980— P. Timothy Brown V, 
nianne E. O'Brien 

1981— Patrieia U)u Geadelmann 
Russeli Robert Pate 

1982— Susan J, Grossc * 
Diane M.^Pruett 

1983— Kirk J. Cureton 
Karen DePauw , 

i984_KathIeen M. Haywood 

Angela Lumpkin 
1985— Dean R. Gorman * 
* Jean L, Perry 



Anderson Award 

1949— Mazic V. Scanlan 

1950— Hugh Masters 

1951— Helen Manley 
Seward Charles Stalcy 
Arthur H. Steinhaus 

1952— BernieeR. Moss 

^ Agnes R. Wayman 

1953— Margaret C Brown 
Thomas E. McDonough 

1954— Elwood Craig 

Clair V, Langton , 
James E. Rogers 

1955— William Waldo Bauer 
Robert Hugh Morrison 

1956 — Avery Brundagc 
Henry Howard Kessler 
Karl A, Mennjngcr 
Edward A. Meyerding 
Jonas E. Salk 

1958— Le Roy E. Burney 

1959— C Ward Crampton 
C. L. Lowman 
Paul Dudley White 

1960— Franees A. Hellebtandl 
Howard A Ru^W 

1961— Joseph E, Wolffe ^ 

^ Dwight D. Elsenhower 

1962— Carroll L. Bryant 
Selman A. Waksman 



1963— Forrest E, Conner 
I. H, Goldbcrger 
Albert B, Sabin 
G« W. Larimore 
T.' E.Shaffer ^ 
•Ethel G, Brown 
■James Rogers-Fox 
William.S.Sehmidt 
-Harriett Bulpitt Randall 
•Josiah G. Neal 
•Charles E. Buell 
Edpund Jaeobson 
•Benjamin H. Lipton 
Fred L. Allman, Jr, 
Samuel M. Fox 
Timothy J. Nugent 
■Euniee Kennedy Shriver 
•Kenneth H. Cooper 
•David Dill 
George Nisscn 
■Harry C, Cordellos 
Walterterry 
•Arthur S. Leon 
•Robert S, Fleming' 
John J. Mahlmann 
•David Roekcfeller, Jr. 
■George W, Beiswanger 
John B. Kelly, Jr. 
■Charles OxFowler 



1964—' 

1965- 
1966- 
1970- 
1971- 
1972.- 
i974- 

1975- 
1976- 



1977- 
1978- 
1979- 

1980- 

1981- 
1982- 

1983- 
1984- 

1985- 



Charles D* Henry Award 
1985— LcRoy T. Walker 

Centennial A^^ard 

1985— M. Corrine Clark 

^ Miriam Collins 

Anna Beth Culver 
Wesley P, Cushman 
Lois'Downs \ 
A . G we ndoly n Drew 
^Miriam Gray 
Franees Mays 
Rosemary McGee 
George Oberle 
Caroline Sinelair 
George T, Wilson 



Honor Fellow Awards \ 

1931— W.G.Anderson 
Jessie Baneroft 
H, S. Brauehcr 
John Brown, Jr. 
Elizabeth Burchenal 
AVilfiam Burdick 
Joseph Ccrmak 
Ly(Jia Clark ^ 
Louis J. Cooke 
Gertrude Dudley 
Delphins Hanna 
Oliver Hebbert 

Continued on page 137 
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GRADUATE STUDY 

AT 

THE UKIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
AT CHICAGO 

Master of Science in 
Physical Education 

SPECIALIZED AREAS 
Administration P.\\chomoior Learning 
Adapted Hliyjiiolopy of Exorcise 

Phy;»ical Education Studte;> 

SUMiMER OF '85 

^Sludy and. Vacation »n Chicago 

FEATURE COURSE 

PK E 303 Sport Management and 
Marketing 
, '\ Quarter Hours 
July 29- August !0, 19S5 

GUEST LECTURER 

Dr Bonnie L Harkhou^e 
Catiforniij State Ur.u ersity^Fulkrton 

OTHER COURSES 

PK300 Admim-iratiM: ^hi'0^^ in VK Si 
^ Ath!oia> 

Z (^ujrter Hour? 
«June!J5~.|cU 16. Tuo> 

VKnZ PMchologv v<: P^Mcal •\\Mi\il\ 
■J (iuar^^r Hour^ 
-/uni* .il-hiU n Mon \\"d 

, I'K IU7 Kacih;u»- Manau^ niont 
2 Quarter Hours 
*' June i0-lul% i"> Thur> 

WRITE FOR Kt'RTHEH INFORMATION 
Director ot' Graduate ijiudieji . 
Department of l*h>$K.rI Education * 
The Univorsitv of ininoi> tit nucaj:o 
Box 4348. Chii.igo. llhmji- 




FITNESS 
■ TESTING PRODUCTS 

Creative Health Products stocks 
popular Instruments for fitness . 
testing including: 

SKINFOLD CALIPERS - all 

makes including Si<yndex., Lange. 
Harpenden, Lalayette. TEC, Slim 
Gu'ide.-Fat-O-Meter. Adipometer. 

SCALES — Full line of both 
Oetecto and Health-O-Meter Over. 
70 different models. 

GRIP STRENGTH TESTERS 

PIEXIBILITY TESTERS 

GONIOMETERS 

MEASURING TAPES 

Wnle or call lor Literature and Prices 

Creative Health Products 

142 Saddle Ridge Road 
Plymouth, Ml 48170 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-.742-4478 

Michigan Residents Call» 

313.453-5309 



AAHPERD . 
Presidential Roster 
1885-1985 ' 

^Association for t^e Advancement of Physical Education, 1885 

American Associatlori for the Advancement of Physical Education 188S-19(».si 

•Edward Hitchcock = • • ■ 188Sa7a 

•William Blaikie 1887-90| 

•Dudley A. Sargent 1890-91. 1892-94.-1899-190ti.] 

•Edward M. Hartwell 1891-92; 1895-1899^: 

•Jay W. Sewer;. -. '. ; - 1894-1895i) 

•Watson L. Savage ' , j . . . .• .*1901-190CJ^ 

Anwrican Phy«teil Education AtppcJttlon,19(»-1»37 • <'*| 

•Luther H. GulicH I903^l'967^i| 

•George L. Meylaq 1907;191?» 

• R. Tait McKenzie . . '. ^ . ; : v • 1 912-1916| 

•Ernst H. Arnold :vL . . . 1916-1917^* 

•William H; Burdick. 1917-1920^| 

•Dudley B. Reed : ". : . . > .r. , - t ^ 1920^1923/. 

• Carl "L. Schrader .V.. ^ . ; '••^rf;-- • • 1 923^1926? 

•Charles W. Savage .■• • , - ..^ • kv,. - 192&-1929!;j 

•Frederick W. Maroney - • • 1929r193t.f 

Mabel Lee r 1931-1932^^ 

•Jesse F. Williams , 1932-1933^: 

•Mary C. Coleman ! 1933-1934;;: 

•Strong Hinman 1934-1935.: 

•Agnes R. Wayman Ii935-193fl!,t' 

•William G. Moorhead » v- 193&-1937')': 



ARwricaii Atsociation for Health and Phyilcal Education, 1937-f3ll 



■t 



•Charles H- Mcploy , • • 1937-1938J 

• • , . .■ «,'.''. .. * ' 

AiTMNTican Aasociation for Health, Physical Educatioin and Racraation. 

i93»-i974. .' ' ^; 

•Neils P. Neilsori '.. < !. .u. ...,,r.V...;.r:';. /193e^ 

•Fredertek W. Cozens i:.;. : 1938^1SO>?< 

•Margaret Bell 1939-1940;:j 

•Hiram A. Jone4 . •. I , . • - - 1940-1S!41 'f} 

•Ann Schley Duggan ;'. . . . i • • 1941-1942?^ 

V-.: ■■^.-<,..>t^..r-«j. — ' \/ ^ .^-ix ..'.A 
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•Jay B. Nash 

•August H. Prilzlaff... 

•William L. Hughes ... 

Helen Manley 

•Vaughn S. Blanchard 
*Ruth Evans 

CarIL Nordly 
•Dorothy S. Ainswbrth 
•Franks. Stafford .... 

•Bernice R, Moss 

•Clifford L. Brownell... 

Ruth Abernalhy 

•Ray 0. Duncan 

•PattricRuth O'Keefe 
•Arthur A. Esslinger .. 

Minnie L. Lynn\ 

•Arthur S. Daniels ... 

Anita Aldrich 

Ben W. Miller 

Catherine L. Allen . . . 

Reuben B. Frost 

*Leona Holbrook 

•Joy W. Kistler 

Mabel Locke 

John M. Cooper 

Laura Mae Brown ... 

Louis E. Alley 

Barbara E. Forker . . . 

Willis J. Baughman . . 



942- 
943 
944- 
946 
947 
948 
949 
950 



■J: 



951 
952 
954 
956 
958 
959 
960 
961 
962 
963 
964 
965 
966 
967 
968 
969 
970 
971 
972 
973 



1-1943 
-1944 
1946 
;-1947 
-1948 
-1949 
-1950 
-1951 
1951 
-1952 
:-1954 
-1956 
-1958 
-1959 
^1960 
1-1961 
-1962 
-1963 
-1964 
-1965 
i-1966 
i-1967 
-1968 
-1969 
'-1970 
1-1971 
-1972' 
-1973 
-1974^ 



An)erlc«n Alliance for Healthy Physical Education and Recreation, 1974-1979 

•KatherineLey 1974-1975 * 

Roger C.Wiley 1975-1976 

Celeste Ulrich 1 976-1 977 • 

. LeRoy T. Walker ,. 1 977-1 978 

Margaret Coffey , . 1 978-1 979 

American Alliance for Health. Physical Education, Recreation and Dance, 

^ 1979-1985 

Glenn M. Smith 1 979-1 980 

Fay R. Biles 1980-1^1 

Peter W.Everett 1981-1982 

Mary K. Beyrer 1982-1983* , 

Wayne H. Osness 1 983-1 984 

Bea N. Orr 1984-1985 / 

Anthony A. Annarino , \ 1985-1986 

Harold L. Ray compiled the Presidential Roster in consultation with Mabel Lee on.' 
Octobers. 1984. 



* Deceased 



8th ANNUAL SPORT 
PSYCHOLOGY 
CONFEREISICE 

June 24-29, 1985 
at the 
Uni\ erbity of Virginia 

Featured speokers include: 

RoberbJ. Rotella, Ph.D. ^ 
•Kenneth Raviz'/a,, Ph.D. 

Debonih Feltz, Ph.D. 
- Patrick Bird, -PhvD; 

Linda Buriker> Ph.D. 



For mtormation, contact: 

Ann Roilly 
Conference Coordinator 
Dept. of RealtK & Physical 

Education 
Ruttner Hall, 405 Emmet St. 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 



V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
¥ 

¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 



I'M SPECIAL IS HERE... 
AND IT'S SPECIAL! 

CMIpecial lakes an in-depth fook 
at a philosophy of physical 
education that can be used, for 
teaching all children, that can 
accommodate all impairments Sach 
of the 1 4 video nTt)du(es contains 
lively examples illustrating strorjg 
foundations Rarely is a series so 
comprehensive, so varied* For a 
FREE preview of the series 
summary tape and additional 
information, contact: 



• *■ 5 

¥ ¥ 

^ University of South Forlda ^ 

^ Division of Educational r7esources ^ 

V • Film Library ^ 

^ Tampa. Florida 33620 ^ 

¥ ¥ 
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EVERY CHILD A WINNER 

EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 



EVERY CHILD A WINNER LESSON PLANS 



designed, field-tested*, and evaluated successful by teachers. / 

improve fitness, motor skills, enhance the self-concept and contribute to academics 
for students. 

enhance studerit creativity and problem solving skills. 

provide positive developmental movement experiences for all children regardless of 
their, physical or mental ability. 

field-tested over a fourteen-year period on fifteen thousand students. 



EVERY CHILD A WINNER LESSON PLANS - LEVEL I 

^Dne'himdfed' and sixTy-eight lessons in~e1ernenlary. physical educa- 
tion with goals, objectiv'es, process and equipment list. Ap- 
propriate for kindergarten through third grade students $14.00 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER LESSON PLANS - LEVEL II 

One hundred sixty lessons In elementary physical education with 
goals, objectives, process and equipment list. Appropriate for 
students who have completed Level I lessons $14.00 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER LESSON PLANS - III, IV, V , VI 

Lesson plans for these levels will be available soon. 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER TRAINING SLIDES 



designed for Preservice and Inservice training in .Early Childhood, Physical Educa- 
tion ar\d Special Education. 

field-tested and evajpated successful by over ten thousand participants receiving 
Every Child A Winner training. 

provide history of Every Child A Winner Program, lessons from the program on 
games, dance, gymnastics and the Every Child A Winner developmental 
playground. 

explain successful mainstreaming experiences for handicapped, learning disabled, 
arid gifted. 




MEMBER NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



\ 



\ 



EVERY CHILD A WINNER INTRODUCTORY SET (A-5) . . . 
EVERY CHILD h WINNER WITH MAINSTREAMING (D-5) 



5^1 



.129 slides/script $150.00 

, 79 slides/script $ 70.00 



ORDER FORM 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER 

EDUCATIONAL MATERIaLs FOR TEACHERS 
P.O. BOX 141 
OCILLA. GEORGIA 31774 
(912) 468-7098 



Catalog Number 



EVERY CHILD A WINNER LESSON PLANS ■ LEVEL I L-l. . 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER LESSON PLANS - LEVEL II L-ll. 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER INTRODUCTORY SET A-5. 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER WITH MAINSTREAMING D-5 . 

Make Checks payable Uj EVERY CHILD A WINNER: 
MAIL TO:- " 

NAME^ 



No. Copies Price 

$ 14,00 

$ 14.00 

$150.00 

$ 70,00 



Total 



SHIPPING/HANDLING 
10% of Total Cost. 
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C. VV. Hetherington 
Amy Homans 

E. C Howe 

H. F. Kallerbcrg 
W. H. Kilpatrick 
A. E. Kindcrvaler 
W J. Kopp 
Joseph Lee 
J. H. McCurdy 
R. TrWclCenzfe 

F. W. Maroney 
George Meylan 
Gertrude Mpulton 
James Naismith 

J. Anna'Norris 
Henry Panzer 
Ethel Perrin 
J. E. Raycroft 
William Reuter ^ 
,C. W. Savage 
J.'W.Schtnidlin 
E. C Schneider 
Carl Schrader 
Herman Seibert 
George Seikel 
William Skarstrom 



A. A. Stagg 
W. A. Stecher 
T. A. Storey 
Henry Slider 
Blanche M. Trilling 
J. F. Williams 
George Wittich 
Thomas Wood 
August Zapp 
Carl Ziegler 
1932— H. S. Anderson 
James A. Babbitt 
Marjorjc Bouvc 
E. C. Broome 
Harry B. Burns . 
Gertrude Colby 
W. E. Day 
E. C. Delaporte 
Carlos B. Ellis 
Louise Freer 
Ernst Hermann 
Charles Keene 
Abby S..Mayhew 
Helen McKinstry 
E. D. Mitchell 
Frances Musselman 
Jay B. Nash 
Emil Rath 
Dudley B. Reed 
James Edward Rogers 



James Frederick Rogers 
L. S. St. John 
Agnes Wayman 
R. D. Warden 

F. H. Yost ^ 

1933— M. E. AUetzhauser 
Josephine Beiderhase 
Margaret Bell 
David K. Brace 

"-Alfred Brodbeck 
Julius Doerter 
George J. Fisher 

Otto Greubel 

Emil Groener 

G. A. Huff 
A. G. Ireland 
A. A. Knoch 
'A. S. Lamb 
Mabel Lee 
Robert Nohr 
E. A. Poos 
Lory Prentiss 
Ethel Rockwell 

1934— J. F. Bovard 
C. L. Brownell 
L. P.' Burnett 
J. E^ Davis 
W. L. Hughes 
Margaret H'Doubler 

\ W. R. LaPorte 



\ 



i[)|The DINE System 



II 

I A Microcomptittr Program for 

Nutritional Asstisment and. 
. - - Ditt Improvtmcnt 

^^!SSM SPECIAL^EATURES 

• Most comprehensive micro data base available . . . over 
330Q processed, prepared, and fast foods. 

• Valid and reliable for research purposes, yet user friendly 
with instructor. slides and transparencies. 

• Only program (rated by 'MO. Computing! compatible for 
both professional and patient use. 

• Validity established with NCC and ETNV data bases. 

• Printout contains a simplified nutritional behavioral 
management summary . . . actual diet, ideal diet, and 
DINE Score (a 0 to 10 scale of nutritional compliance), 

• Tracks and provides user hnessages for excessive alcohol 
consumption, overeating and insufficient calories. 

• Meal Combination and New Food modes for updating the 
data base and personalized data base organization. 

• DINE text enhances learning and can be used indepen- 
dently of the microcomputer program. 



ENHANCED 19S4 VERSION 



Ple«e send the DINE Microcomputer Program: 
PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

DINE Software - 3 disks 
AppitthoreO 3) 
I8M-PC il.l »nd20r 

BOOK ■ The DINE Svstem 
Needed tot y$e vw.th lottware 

Color Slide Set (SO slides) 



%ACH QTY. 

$7995 

89 95 



TOTAL 
PRICE 



895 

39 95 



1.50 



Transparency Set (8 transparencies) 12.50 

TOTAL PRICE Or ORDER 
7% Sates Tax (NY residents only) ^ 
^Postage/Handling _ 
TOTAL . 

Payrjient or purchase order must accompany ihis request. Make 
checks payable to: The DINE Syittm, 

Ship Order to. 

Name . 



Street. 



City^ 



State_ 



Telephone ( )^ 
MAIL ORDER TO: 



ThiDINESystim 

724 Robin Road 

Wist Amherst. N.Y. 14228 

(716^ 688^2492 
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F. W. Marvel 

G. A. May- 

W. G. Moorhead 
F. A. Rowe 
Rebecca Stone road 
F. A. Wbll 

1935— Hugo Bezdek 
Vaughn Blanchard 
Mabel Bn»gg 

C. H. Khardt 
Maty C. Coleman 
Martin I. Foss 

E^SJ-loyd- „ 

N. P. Neilson 
F. R. Rogers 
C. P. Schott 

H. A. Scott- 

1936— Frederick W. Cozens 
Ruth Elliott 

Edgar Fauver 
Edwin Fauver 
Edith M. Gates 
Strong Hinman 
C. H. McGloy' 
Jackson R. Sharman 

1937— A. k. Aldinger 
Rosalind Cassidy 
A. Lester Crasper 



Jessie R. Garrison 
Eugene W. Nixon 
Arthur H. Steinhaus 

1938— Virgil Kenneth Brown 
Hiram A. Jones 
Helen W. Hazclton 
Guy S. Lowman- 
Thomas Nelson Metcalf 
Alfreda Mosscrop 
Josephine L. Rathbone 
S, C. Staley 

1939— Edna Bailey 
A. D. Browne 
Ruth Evans 
C. D. Giauque 
E. V. Graves 
George Hjelte 
Grace Jones 
Fred Luehring 

1940— G. B. Affleck 
Laiirentine Collins 
Elizabeth Halsey 

' Anne E. Hodgkihs 
Clair V. Langton 
Fannie B. S haw 
Florence Somers 
Winifred Van Hagan 

1941— Oliver K. Comwell 
Howard H. House 



Dorothy La Salle 
Grover W. MueUei:_ . 
Paul C Phiilips 
August H. Pritzlaff 
Clare H, Small 
Clair E. Turner 

1942— Walter H. Brown 
Louise Cobb 
Dorothy Enderis 
Mary G. Hutchinson 
Willard W. Patty 
Norma Schwendener * 

-William-K. Streit 

PaulR.Washke 

1943— Elwood C. Davis 
Ruth Glassow 
Helen Manley 
William E. Meredith 
Delbert Oberteuffer 
Harold Orion 
John W« Studebaker 

1944— Karl W. Bookwalter 
Charles W. Davis 
Floyd E. Eastwood 
Thomas E. McDonough 
Katherine W. Montgomery 
George T. Stafford 
Kathleen W. Wootten 



FOOT FORMS" 

A Visual System of Instruction 




T-BALL TEACHER , THROWING TEACHER 

FOOT FORMS is a new concept in teach- 
ing batting and throwing. Foot prints and 
directional arrows forc^ proper form and 
movement. 

• Players are forced Into correct Initial stance, proper 
direction of movement and weight transfer. 

• The 3'x4* mats are constructed of high quality vinyl. 

• The teacher Instructional kit provides visual and 
auditory cues. . 



Wnte: FOOT FORMS. INC, 

6429 "Slh Avenue South 
Minneapolis. MN 55423 
(612)869.1239 

PATENT PENDING 




V 



OVER 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE. 





//I 



A COMPLETE FITNESS PROGRAM 
INCLUDES THE 

LANGE CALIPER 

An occurote skinfold coliper 
to efficiently determine body fatness 

Use the Longe Skinfold Coliper to 
occurotely meosure skinfold thickness 
ond determine the percentage 
of body f of present. 

The cpns^tont operoting pressure of the 
Longe Skinfold Coliper ollows even o novice 
to test body fotness with expert results. 
Need more inforrnotion? 
Send for our free booklet, 
"How to Assess Degrees of Fotness," 
^ or colt toll free. 

800-638-9566 




CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIFIC INDUSTRIES 

RO. Box 265 Combridge. MD, 21613 301 •228-51 11 
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" 1945— Thomas K. Gureton- - - 

Willard ISl, Qreyii 

Carl L Nordly 
Alexander J. Stoddard 
Charles C. Wilson 
Catherine A. Worthingham 

1946— William James Cromie 
Anna Espenschade 
Robert J. H. Kiphuth 
John Herbert Nichols 
E. Benton Salt 

1947 — George W. Ayars 

~ EllirHrClmnVpIin ~" 

Henry M. Foster 
Germaine 0. Guiot 
Gertrude Manchester 
Mabel Rugen 

1948— Wilma Haynes 
Anna Hiss 
Pauline Hodgson 
Louis F. Keller 

' Caswell M. Miles 
Whitlaw R, Morrison 
Loui§ Schroeder 

1949 — Dorothy Ainsworth 
Thomas C. Ferguson 

\ C.O.Jackson 

Granville B. Johnson 
Lloyd W. Olds ^ 



Dorothy Nyswander Pah 
.FranLJS^JStafjford 



1950— Lloyd M. Jones 
Elizabeth Kelley 
Leonard A, Larson 
Eleanor.Metheny 
Ben \V. Miller 
Gladys Scott 

1951— Iris Boulton 
Charles E. Forsythe 
Leslie W. Irwin 

~— -Dorot hea-Mr-Lenseh- 

Charles B.* Lewis 
Bernice Moss 
Pattric Ruth O'Keefe 
Eva Marie Seen 

1952— Martha B. Deane 
Anne Schley Duggan 
Arthur A. Esslinger 
Julian \V. Smith 
Charles E. Spencer 

1953T-Ruth Abernathy 

Carolyn Bobkwalter 
Laurie E. Campbell 
Paul E. Landis 
Ralph \V. Leighton 
Minnie L. Lynn 

1954 — Alice Oakes Bronson 



\ 



Charles C. Cowell 
_ . -^Bdwin.BancrofLHenderson- 
Joy W. Kistler 
Mary Patricia O'Donnell 
Elsa Schneider 

1955— H.Harfison Clarke 
John M. Cooper 
Grace L Fox 
Hyman Krakower 
Verne S. Landreth 
John Gilbard Lang 

Ruth-Lovcll-Murray — 

Grace L. Ryan 

1956— Curtis Jackson Alderson 
Dudley Ashton 
Margaret C.-Brown 
Alice Gwendolyn Drew 
Franklin M. Henry 
Laura Jewell Huelster 
Edwina L. Jones 

1957 — Catherine Louise Allen 
Gertrude M. Baker 
Arthur S. Daniels 
Ray O. Duncan 

Mary Rose McKee 
Delia Patricia Hu^sey 
John B. Van Why ' 




IIAUAM 



Hadar training hurdle is 24" or 30" 
—many other items — indoor starting 
blocks, rubber discus, tumble aid, 
bean bags, jump ropes, mats — SEND 
FOR FREE CATALOG: 

Hadar Mfg., Inc. 

PO BOX 7 ' 
Dakota City, lA 50529 
PH: 515-332-5312 




Innovative degree 
offerings include: 

★ SPORTS MEDICINiE 

★ RTNESS MANAGEMENT 

★ SPORT MANAGEMENT 

SPORT COACHING 

Discover exciting internships and job opportunities in 
the growing fields of sport, recreation, and fitness. 

Apply now for a full range of scholarships and 
assistantships. 

To-start your Academy plan contact: ^ 
Director of Admissions 
Dept. G 

U. S. Sports Academy 
Box 8650 
Mobile, AL 36608 

The U. S. Sports Academy is accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools. 
An equal opportunity cduational institution. 
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Robert Yoho 

-1 9-58 — Margarei^Fox— 

Harold K. Jack 
Caro Lane 
Iveagh Munro 
Marjorie P. Phillips 
Ruth M. Wilson 

1959— Wilma Gimmestad 
Luell Weed Guthrie 
Mary E. Moore- 
George J. Sirnio 

-1 960~A'nitjrAlUrich ' 

Marion R. Broer. 
Ethel L, Martus 
. ■ Raymond A. Snyder 

1961— Ruth H. Atwell 
Elizabeth McHose 
Lloyd L Messersmith 
John C. Thompson 
Raymond A. Weiss 
Ruth Weythman 

1962— Esther French 
Mabel Locke 

1963— Edward B. Johns 
Aileene S. Lockhart 
Simon A. McNeely 
Margarjt Polcy 
Sara Iioui<:e Smith 



1964— Margare.t Bourne 

* — — -Anne-Finlayson 

John D. .Lawther 
G. Lawrence, Rariclc 
Elena M. Siiepcevich 

1965 — Naomi M. Allenbaugh 
Jack E, Hewitt 
Mabol Juliana Shirley 
Ernest Bethlahem 
Wallace Ann Wesley 
Mildred B. Wohlford 



- WiTRam H. Creswell. Jr. 

1966- .King J. McCristal 
Dorothy E. Mohr 
Caroline Sinclair 

1967— Louis Alley 
Hester Beth Bland 
Irene Donnelly 
John Nixon ' 
Gelinda Vescolani 

1968- -.WillisJ. Baughman 

Margaret M. Duncan 
Reuben B. Frost 
Leona Holbrook 
H. Frederick Kilander 

1969 — Mary Buice Alderson 
Mary K. Beyrer 



Ruth V. Byler 

— Hollis-F: Fait 

Barbara Kerch 
Ned L. Warren 

1970— Victor Paul Dauer 
Miriam M, Gray 

, Hyrum B. Hunsaker 
Norma M. Leaviit 
Henry A. Shenk 
Carl Wear 

1971- -E rnesi_LJ3avis^ 



Barbara Ellen Forker 
Helen Katherine Hartwig 
Sara Staff Jernigan 
Warren R. Johnson 
Candace Lillian Roell 
1972 — Dorothy Francis Deach 
Josephine Ella Fiske 
James H. Humphrey * 
Louis Kittlaus, Jr. 
Janet Pomeroy 
Leroy T. Walker 
1974— Laura Mae Brown 
Jack F. George 
Burris Frederick Husman 
Ann Elizabeth Jewett 
Lynn Wade McCraw 
Joseph McKenney 



WORRIED ABOUT 
LAWSUITS? 

Are you insecure and tlireatened by the rise in physical 
education and sports lawsuits and the large verdiCLs 
agamst teachers, administnitors and coaclies? 

IF SO, WHAT CAN YOU DO? 

Subscribe to "Sports and the Courts/' the quarterly 
neWvSleiier written for you! 

It summarizes current court decisions. 

It helps you appreciate critical factual and legal issues 
that apply to your job |x*rformance and your career* 

It covers issues applicable to your career: Tort Liability, 
l:c|uipment, Facilities, Program Administration, 
Kmploymeni, Due Process and Kigiits, Failure to Warn, 
Risk /Vssessment and Management. 

All for only $30.00 per year 

Written by a Physical Educator-Administnitor and a 
Lawyer, both with extensive backgrounds in wntuig and 
speaking about legal issues m Phj-sical Education and 
Sports. 

WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE SAMPLE ISSUE 

Send your name and address to: 

Sports and the Courts, Inc. 

RO: Box 2836 

Winston-Salem, N.C 27102 
OR CtWh I lerb Appen/.eller, Guilford College 

(919) 292-5511 

Tom Ross. (919) 725-0583 



ERIC 
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Triad's products make pook 
to everyone! 



FEiTDEES: 

* Independent Pool 
Access 

* Pool Modifications 
Not Necessary 

* Portable and 
Economical 

* Durable Fiberglass 

* Vinyl Pool Version 
Available 



Me 




EASY LAOOER-~/\ccess /or 

elderly orinfirm individuals: ' 




TRANSFER TIER"*— Access for disabled individuals. 

. triad technologies inc. 

* 4000 Galsler Rd 

E: Syracuse. N-Y. 13057 
(315)437-4089 
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Donna Mac-Millcr 
.525r=RQScoe.C.Brdwn,Jr.. 
Madge M. Phillips , 
C. Lynn Vendien 
Carl. Haven Young 
1976— Rachel A. Benton 
Fraiik P. Bolden 
J-. Tillman Hall 
Griffith P'Dell 
Mary P. Roby 
Ro ger C. Wiley 



George T. Wilson 

1977— Cljarles A. Bucher 
David H. Clarke 
Margaret E. Love 
Henry J. Montoye 
Cecil W. Morgan 
William P. Morgan 

1978— Marvin H. Eyler 
Robert H. Kirk 
Araminta Little 
Robert M. Pate 
Vernon S, Sprague 
Janet A, Wessel 



1979_Bruce*Bcnnett ' 
ReheccaJ>cnnar(L 



Barbara Drinkwater 
Jack Leighton 
Michael Pollock 
Claudine Shcrrill 
1980— Anthony A. Annaririo 
Lucille M. Burkett 
John J. Burl 
Kenneth Miller 
^ J ackX J^azor 



Thomas M. Vodola 
Charles P. Yost 

1981— Harold B..Falls 
Elizabeth Roth Hayes 
G. Alan Stull 

Earle Ziegler 

1982— Margaret H. Aitken 
CharlQS B. Corbin 
Charles D. Henry, H 
Connie Jo M. Hepworth 
Robert L. Holland 
Barry L, Johnson 
John E. Johnson 



Mary Gertrude Sholtis Jontis 



1983- 



Ruth Schellberg 
-Edith Betts 
John H. Cooper 
Lolas E/Halverson 
Marian E. Kneer 
Robert L. Leake 
Robert D. McLaughlin 
Julian U. Stein 
_ii]>84.T=:DianaJlJlunn,^ 



Florence D. Grebner 
Charles W. Hungerford 
Dewey Francis Langston 
Mary Ella Montague 
Ann Elizabeth Nolte 
William Savage 
1985— Joseph Samuel Darden, Jr. 
Gail M. Hennis 
Jo Mancuso ^ 
M. Dorothy Massey 
Ralph Aldrich Piper 
Edward J, Shea 
' Marianna Trekell ^ 



SPORTSMEDICINE 

The Momentum Continues! 




Make The 
Momentum 
Work For You... 
Subscribe Today! 



With the fitness and sports boom continuinq its 
growth (now estinnated at 140 million adults), you 
should be reading THE PHYSICIAN AND 
SPORTSMEDICINE. This dramatic increase has 
: brought extraordinary advances to the field of 
sports medicine. ..advances you should keep on 
top of. Categories of articles include clinical/ 
medical, sports/physical fitness, injury 
prevention/conditioning, injury treatment/cure, 
and rehabilitation/maintenance. 

Your satisfaction is guaranteed! if at any time, 
for any reason, you wish to cancel your 
subscription, we will refund the unused portion of 
your paynrient immediately — no strings 
attacned! 



YES! Please send me a one-year 
subscription to THE PHYSICIAN AND 
SPORTSMEDICINE for only: 

Discounted Rates — SAVE 25%! 

□ $29,25 — United States 

□ $CDN42.00-- Canada 

□ $45.00 (U.S. funds) — Elsewhere 

Student/Resident Rates — SAVE 30%! 

□ $27.50 — United States 

□ $CDN39.50 — Canada 

□ $42'.00 (U.S. funds) — Elsewhere 

O New Subscription □ Current Subscription 



O Payment enclosed O Bill me 

□ Charge to a Visa n MasterCard Exp. Date 

Acct. # 



NAME 



PLEASE PRINT 



ADDRESS, 



CITY/STATE/ZIP 



My specialty/occupation is . 

Clip and mail to: 

- THE PHYSICIAN AND SPORTSMEDICINE 
4530 West jyth Street. Minneapolis. MN 55435 
(612) 835-3222 
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"SWEDISH GYM" ® circuit training (obstacle) course 

The DELMER F. HARRIS CO.,'INC. PLAYMATE 
CONCORbirkANSiis 66901 ^^'wrftlTlrZ!"^ ^ 



Meet the computer sottware manager to 
help you organize, analyze and 
hidlyldualize your program. 




Cramer's new Fit N Oex"^ software provides a low-cost, easy-to-use 
nianagemenl system for any scliool witti APPLE II or APPLE compalWe 
computers that: 

• Provick) record keeping and comparative analysis using national 
norms on standard fitness tests - ^ 

• Generates an individualized heaWitness analysis (or each student 
as well as motivational goals. 

• Offers quick, timely resuk All reports and forms are computer 
generated for ease of operation. 

• Prorrotes phy^ education awareness and support of programs 
among students, parents" and administrators. 

For more information on Fit N Dex for Pineal Education, call toll free 
ISOO^SSeeai; or write: • 





CfUMER'Software Group 
P.a Box 1001 
GardnecKS 66030 



Partnership 



Contmueil from page 85 
sion of youth programs, interna- 
tiorial exchanges, and giving atten- 
tion to-underdeveloped sports. ^ 

Since 1961 the International 
Olympic Academy (lOA) has con- 
ducted an annual sessioa each year, 
and special sessions as well, in its 
historic setting. Ancient Olympia, 
200jniles west of Athens, Greece. A 
limited number of carefu lly selected 
delegates from tlicXlSA join educa- 
tors, athletes, historians, students, 
sports medicine specialists, writers, 
and others' from 50 to 70 countries. 
The past, present, and futuVe of the 
Olympic Games, the Olympic 
Movement, and *'0lympism"-7r-the 
ideal, the purpose, the spirit of the 
Olympics — are studied, discussed, 
and cooperative plans developed for 
implementation through all educa- 
tional channels. Nikos Nissiotis, 
University of Athens, is president of 
the IDA; Otto Szymiczek is dean of 
the lOA. 

The Olympics and Educaiion 

The Olympic message has a wide 
educational appeal. It reaches all 
segments of the public because of 
the beauty of human movement. It 
challenges youth with the concept 
of, *'being the best you can be," not 
only in. sports but, in all phases of 
human performance. Each person is 
encouraged to (1) examine personal 
interests and abilities, (2) set goals 
and (3) proceed systematically to 
improve understanding and perfor- 
mance. This pattern, used by '*mas- 
ter teachers'' expands the horizons 
and stimuhjtes the efforts — and 
imaginations — of students in all 
areas of life. It is the basis of the 
USOCs Education Council project. 

Operation Claj^sroom,'' — The 
Olympics — An Educational Experi- 
ence. During the past six years spe- 
cial manuals for teachers^have been 
developed by curriculum specialists. 
These provide enrichment units for: 
Grades K-6, Grades 7-9, and special 
materials for senior high school. 
They have been used widely during 
the past Olympiad and are being up- 
dated for the XXIV Olympiad, 
1985-1988. (Information about the 
progrnjn and the materials is avail-^ 
able from: Olympic House, "Cur- 
riculum Project,'' 1750 East Boul 
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The Flexguard" face, mask 



The Next Generation, 

. .is here today! 



The revolutionary Flexguard^** mask is tKe 
single mostlmportaht advance in football 
safety in more than a decade. 

Safety Breakthrough 

Every season players are seriously injured - 
" some, left partially or completely paralysed. 
Typically, in these tragiccases the player was 
using a helmet with a steel face mask. 

* 

Flexguard^"* might have prevented these in- 
juries. Unlike its ''ancestors,'* the Flexguard^"* 
mask absorbs most of the impact of a facial 
blow. The likelihood of an injury is reduced or 
eliminated because the severity of the blow is 
significantly reduced. 

In addition, because of its^light weight, the 
Flexguard^^mask'Significantly reduces player 
fatigue. 



Simple Installation 

The Flexguard'^" mask simply attaches to exist- 
ing holes in all standard helmets, and is avail- 
able in a choice of colors. Flexguard^** provides 
ext ra protection and an added ma.rgin of safety 
for all players, from the young player to the 
professional. 

Play safe with Flexguard^^ the next generation 
in player protection. 

« , .the face mask engineered for safety 

— ' T 



Extens ve Testing 

The patented Flexguard^'* mask has been eval- 
uated by one of the world's leading labora- 
tories in safety helmet testing. The results* 
^ show that'Flexguafd^** will reduce the severity 
of impacts at over 20 mph by 50% or more. 
This dramatic recluction can mininiize or pre- 
vent many types of neck and spinal injuries. ^ mmm mmm 9mm mmm i 
O • Visit us at booth 339 at the AAHPERD convention in Atlanta, April 17-21. 



For mor^ information on 
Flexguard^"*, complete the coupon orcall: 

Andrew Blumenthal, Director of Marketing 
Athletic Safety Products, Inc. 
167 Willis Avenue, Mineola. NY 1 1501 
(516)747-8400 

Name 



Address:. 

State 

Phone: ( 
title: 



-Zip. 
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( PLAY PICKLE-BAU! Ilf"^ 



P. 



mi 




IN P.E. CLASSES AND INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS 



An easy underhand serve puts the ball in 
play and the real action begins. Pickle- 
Ball is a game of fast volley exchanges 
at the net and grounds strokes similar to 
tennis. Lobbing, overhead slams, and 
\passlng drive shots makes this a fun and 
exciting coeducational game that is easy 
tc\ teach and learn. Play Pickle-Ball on 
your gymnasium floor using, exlstina 
doubles badminton lines. Use your vol- 
leybail/badmlnton net standards. P.E. 
professionals say, "Pickle^Ball is a great 



participation sport where shot place- 
ment, steadiness, and tactics are more 
Important than brute power or strength. 
My Pickle-Ball urilt is extremely popular 
and is the ultimate steppingstone iri 
teaching students badminton or tennis 
skills." 

DILLER S«t . SPECIAL OFFER 

$49.95 plus fitlght 
Incluctot 4 Dili«r paddl«4. 6 balls, 
htavy nylon n«t and rults. 



3131 



pickle-ballfinc. 

I vyestern Avenue, Seattle, V\fa 98121 {2q6) 285-3537 



FANTASTIC LOW PRICES! 

Design Your Own Medals. Patches, Pins 
Nq Die Charge • Mm Order 100 pes • 6-8 Wk Delivery 

CUSTOM CLOISONNE MEDALS 




to 6 Colors 
Choice of Size & Shape 
Choice of 50% or 100% 
Embfoidery 



[_ 

I •Upl 

■ • Che 

■ • Che 

EmI 

r 



• Gold, Silver or Bronze Finish 

• Up to 6 Enamel Colors 

• Choice of Ribbon Color 



1 



CUSTOM PATCHES 




CUSTOM CLUB PINS 



• or Charms, Key Tags, Tie 
TacksK 

• Gold, Silver or .Bronze Finish 

• Up to 6 Enamel Colors 



STOCK MEDALS»SAME DAY SHIPPING 




• Vivid Enamel Colors 

• iy4" Die Struck 

• OnlySl.lOEach— Any Quantity 

• Price Includes Ribbon, Card & 
Bag 



V 



1 
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pV / CALL TOLL FREE 

OLONERUSSOCIATES inc./ 1-800-251-2656 

Depl PE • 1819 Charlotte Ave • Nashville. TN 372tfJ TN Call Collecl 615-329-3007 



der St., Colorado Springs, CO 
80909.) 

Homes, schools,* youth serving 
agencies, sports organizations, and 
services of all kinds are needed to 
prepare the youth of our r,/untry for 
life in today's world. Tne goal is for 
each to be, **the very best I can be for 
personal satisfaction, to encourage ' 
_aadJielp-oth^rsr«nd-xoTyperaTe to^ 
help make this a better world for 
all.^' 

References 

*Bosco. James S. and Turner, Mary 
Ann, Eds. 1981. Philosophy, programs, 
and history, VoL !; Encyclopedia of phys- 
ical education, fitness and sports, Thomas 
Kirk Cureton, ed. 

• Fricrmood, Harold T, 1 98 1 . " United 
States volleyball association." In vol. 1, 
Philosophy, programs and history, En- 
Cyclopedia of physical.education, fitness, 
and sports. Thornas Kirk Cureton, ed. 

Humid T. Frlc^^moody formerly na- 
tional aiiZC'c^ of Health, Physical 
Education and Sports for the YM CA, 
lives at 3030 Park Ave, 
Bridgeport, CT 06604, 




The Original 
Flag Football 
Belt I 
Flag Set 



standard and Unlv«ftal 8«ltt, approved for 
govtrnm*nt purchaM. GuarantMd for ovar 

10.000 pulls. Six brilliant colon. No. 1 1n qual> 
Ity: accept no tubttltuttt for Rip Flag. 



Four belt 
sizes. Six 
bftlliant Hag 
colors. 



Standard! 
Rip Flag 
Be1t& ^ 
Flag Set 

Paf. Wo. 
\j 3 Q63'71S 

Belt idjusts 
(ot all waist 
sizes. Flags aw 
the same as 
standard set, | 



New 

lUniversill 
Rip Flag 
Belt & 
Flag Set 



No-Slip Uniform Belts 

Rugged, no-siip poly or nylon, Floiprool, easy to 
clean. Six attractive colors. 

Phoif: 515/423-0044 • 

^MASON CITY TENT & AWNING CO. 

406108 So. Federal Ava, MasQn City, lA 5040! 
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i ^ V Caring 
Athlete 




As children and adolescents 
become more active in sports, 
you need more hard information 
to provide the best medical 
care. 

The American Academy of 
Pediatrics'.new book. Sports 
Medicine: Health Care for 
Your\g Athletes, provides this 
information— with important 
guidelines^. 

The book focuses on the special 
needs of children in all phases of 
sports activities. Induded.are 
discussions on prevention and 
management of sports-related ' 
illness, injuries, arid rehabilitation 
for return participation. Specific 
chapters deal with nutrition, 
stress reduction, the female 
athlete, physical training, and the 
role of the athletic trainer. 



This book is for every pl^ysician 
who has been or will be^involved 
in sports medicine. As an advisor 
to parents. As a tearh physician. 
As the parent of a young athlete 
from elementary school through 
high school. 

For your copy, please complete 
the coupon. 

Order now and also, receive a 
free copy of the Handbook 
of Common Poisonings in 
Children . 175 pages — a 
$20.00 value. 



American 
Academy of 
PediaWcs 



American Acadtmy of Pediatrics (AAP) 

Publications Department 
PO. Box 927 

Elk Grove Village, 1160007 



Please send me ^ copies of Sports 

Medicirie: Health Care for Young Athletes @ 
$20.00 each. Order now and also receive a 
free copy of the Handbook of Common 
Poisor^ings in Childret\ 1 75 pages - a 
$20.00 value, 



^ □ Paiyment of $ ~ enclosed. 

□ Bill me. Formal purchase order required. 

Namo . . 

Address . 1^-^ 
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Where children play 
only the best entMpnicni 
4s ()oo(l enouyh ' 




for the f intst, strongest/ 
safest and most durable 



American 

mapproved 

Since 1911, the worW^s^ 
finest park, playgroynd, 
pool & beach equipment 

Drawtr 2S91.AndtrsoR. Indiini 46011. U.S.A. * 




SKINFOLD CALIPER $9.95 

im iMrmvHo fat cosmu oujnHR 

*im spnnna to wiwtkf^n 

*e>fprtiH/<M/ ^S-'paiio, illastrsiU^il 

Instruction Mtimntl 
*tnciudoii /)or(M'/it«i/;<* fshmotes 
^qttmttty (Itscounts sivf^itlithh 
^(ompotThh' with AAiirHRD's 
ih&llh ^<' ^<f^ <^ Ti^>^ Jl^Jl"^*i 

FAT FAT FAT New n2pM» booK S8.95 



IStN O-8U275-00-8 

;|bOOK and CALIPER ... $15.95 

FAT CONTROL, Inc. 
Box 10117 

ToWson, MD 21204 _ 




Advertiser Circle # 

AAHPEBDCent ry Club (p. 131) 

AAHPERD Jump Rope For He^ 
(inside back coyer) 

♦AAHPERD Planning Facilities 
(p. 10) ' • 

'Academic Sportfolio (p. 18) 1 

Alpha Factor (p. 1 '29) 4 

Adventist Health Network 
(p. 149) 3 

Aerobest(p. 152) if 

American Academy of 

Orthopaedic Surgeons 
. (back cover) ' -47 

American University (p. 151) , , , 6 

Academy of Pediatrics (p. 145) , 2 

American Playground Device 
(p. 146) \7 

Athletic Safety Products (p. 143) 9 

Bra-Mate (Grid Sports) (p. 126) 10 

Brown and Littteman Co. 
(p. 126) 12 

Campbell's Soup— Health 
and Fitness Institute * 
• (inside front cover) 14 

Cambridge Scientific (p. 138) . . 17 

Cape7.\o—Ballet Makers, Inc; 
(p. 12) 18 

Champion (p. 5)* ..h- ^20 

Cheerleader Supply (p. 71) ... 2^ 

Chronomixfp. 149) 23 

Cramer Products (p. 142) 15 

Creative Health Products 
(p. 134) ^ 24 

Delmer F. Harris (p. 142) 28 

Dine Systems (p. 137) 16 

Every Child A Winner (p. 136) .19 

Ex U Rope (p. 16) 31 

Fat Controljnc. (p. 146) 21 

Foot Forms (p. 138) 36 

George Santelli (p* 18)' 39 

George Williams (p, 148) 40 

Goldner Associates (p. 144) ... 42 



Advertiser 



Circle # 



HadarMfg.(p.1<39) 43 

Human Kinetics (p. 128) 152 

Jayfro(p. 152) 5 

JuggleBug(p. 148) .,...58 

Laerdal(p. 150) 64. 

Lea & Febiger 
Publishers (p. 6) 67 

Lion Brothers (p. 7) 26 

Mason City Tent & 
Awning (p. 144) 72 

MicrO'Matics (p. 13) — , . v. . . 77 

Mutual of Omaha (p. 124)' 82 

Nautilus (p. 147) • 83 

New Dimensions in 
Health (p. 129), 27 

Novel Products (p. 130) 85 

Ocean Pool (p. 98) "..!... 87 

Pennsylvania State ' 
University (p. 102) , 90 

Physician & SportSmedicine » 
(p. 141) 91 

Pickle-Ball (p. 144) 92 

PGA (p. 132) 29 

Scott. Foresman and 
Company (p. 14) 103 

Sport It (p. 71) 30 

Sport Psychology Conference 
(p. 135) 32 

Sports and the Qo rts ^ 
(p. 140) , 158' 

Sports & Leis re International^ 
(p. 127) : 78 

TambrandJnc, (p;2) 33 

Triad Technology (p. 140) .... 102 

US Sports Academy (p. 139) . 123 

United States Tennis Association 
(p. 7) 124 

Universal Fitness/Monark 

(p.1) 79 

The University of Illinois/Chicago 

(p. 134) 129 

University of South Flor da* 
(p. 135) 126 
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FROM NAUTILUS 




THE DUO DECLINE PRESS 

This single station exercise machine is designed to 
w'orl< the chest, shoulders and the triceps of the 
armsi It has independent movement arms, allowing 
one to perform an alternating arm movement, double 
arm movement or single arm movement. These in- 
dependent movementxirms ihsure equal Involvement 
of both sides of the body. By applying the restraining 
#s!op, the arm movement becomes inflmetric, pro- 
viding infinite resistance. 

It incorporates the negative Nautilus cam for efficient, 
variable, balanced resistance. \X^en the foot pedai is 
applied,, the exercise becomes negative-only. 

For more Information call: 

/3 NAUTILUS SPDRTS/MEDICAL INDUSTRIES 
f^^A P.O.Box 1783, Dept. PE DeLand, Florida 32721 

(904) 228-2884 - Out of State 800-874-8941 
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George Williams College 
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JUGGLeBUG 

DEVELOP EYE-HAND 
COORDINATION 

• IMPROVE 
REACTION TIME - 

• BUILD 
SELF CONFIDENCE 

STACK OF SCARVES 

(36 sets of 3) 

Tsach In How motion 
with liootino icdrvts. 
3 vibrant colors lor 
Iristructlonol (ase 
$60.00 




CLUTCl| OF CLUBS (36) 

In 3 colots.Vhe sturdiest 
plastic clubs avallobte. 
V«(sa1lt« kn&b (or 
balonce. swlnglno and 
passing. $200.00 



V- 



RACK OF RINGS (36) 



3 color rlngs-tach 
ring a sturdy 2 color 
laminated, easy to use, 
highly visual Item 




VIDEO- 
"JUGGLING STEP 

■ Boilc Introduction to 
juggling icarvo, b«an 
bagi, balls, fings and 
clubs. r*ach*r's 
ranual includtO 

ADD 10% FOR 
SHIPPING AND HANDLING. SCHOOL 

PURCHASE ORDERS ACCEPTED. 
ORDERS AND INQUIRIES IN CARE OF 

JUGGLEBUG 23004 107th PL W. 
EDMONDS WA 98020 (206) 542-2030 
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Master of Science in 
Exercise Physiology 
Concentrating in 
Preventive and 
Rehabilitative 
— Cardiovascular Health 



Purpo.e 

To prepare Directors of Preventive & 
Rehabilitative Cardiovascular Health 
Programs in agencies, business and 
industry, universities, hospitals, and 
health clubs. 
Nature of Program 
This program requiresintensive course 
work in the scientific bases of cardio- 
vascular health. In addition, emphasis 
Isplaced on mastery of programmatic 
and administrative skills needed by 
those who wish to assume exercise 
leadership roles in the prevention of 
cardiovasculardiseaseand/or rehabili- 
tation. In addition to coursework and 
re^arch, four internshipsare required. 
Courses ^ 
Exercise physiology — cardiovascular 
Exercisephysiology— respiration &muscle 

> Cardiac rehabilitation 

> Renal physiology 

> Interpretation of electrocardiogram 
Exercise prescription; prevet:!ion and 
rehabilitation 

Physiological & biochemical bases of 
nutrition 

> Application of nutritional principles 

> Pharmacology 

> Administration 

> Exercise laboratory techniques 

> Stress management 

> Cardiorespiratory pathophysiology 

> Research methods 

> Statistics 

• Thesis 
Internship (4) 
Fitness leadership 
Fitness evaluation 

Development of preventive and rehabilita- 
tive cardiovascular exercise programs 

• Theory, practice and techniques of relaxa* 
tion (biofeedback) 

Applications for Summer 1985 are 
now being accepted. Enrollment. Is 
limited. Decisions on adnhlssion begin 
in December, 1984. Some graduate 
assistantships are available but with- 
out tuition waiver. 
For iuriher information, contact 
Dr. PtttrHtalty 
312-964-3100. ext. 348 
For all applications, contact the: 
Ottlct of Graduate Admiiiions 

312-964-3113/3114 
Georse Williams Collese 
55531stStreet ♦ DownersGroveJL60515 
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Master of Science in 
Physical Education 
Specialization in 
Physical Fitness 
.Management Studies 



ICO rM/i 



Purpose: 

Designed to develop leadership and 
managenient skills for physical fitness 
prograrris for individuals of all ages, 
in institutions dealing primarily with 
healthy individuals, such as YMCAs, 
schools, hospitals, health clubs, and 
corporate settings, 
includes courses In: 

• Exercise Physiology - cardiovascular 

• Exercise Physioloay — respiration & muscle 

• Exercise Prescription 

• Nutrition 

• Neuromuscular Relaxation 

• Programming and Leadership in Physical 
Education 

, • Techniques for Evaluating Physical 
Education 

• Business Management 

• Statistics 

• Research Methods 

• Psycho-social Determinants of Health 
Behavior 

• Health Counseling 

• Disciplinary and Professional Aspects of 
Physical Education 

• Biochemistry 

• Survey of Cardiac Rehabilitation 

• Measurement and.Evaluation in Human 
Performance 

• Field Experience 

• Options— thesis or additional coursework 
Specializations also available in: 

• Administration 

• Coaching 

• Teaching 

• Athletic Training 
Appllcatlon; 

There Is no cut-off date for receiving 
applications; enrollment can begin 
anyquarter(Fall recommended). May 
be completed on full-time or part-tirhe 
basis, 

Financial Aid: 

Graduate assistantships and financial 
aid available. 

George V^illiams College, a private coh 
lege, is located in the West Suburban 
area of Chicago, off the East-West 
Tollway (h5l 

For information, contact: 

Ed Langbsin 
312-964-3100. ext. 281 
For application, contact: 
Office of Graduate Admissions 

312-964-3113/3114 
George Williamis College 
55531stStreet • Downers Grove, IL 60515 
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Volunteers serving 
your community^ 
school^ and 
workplace via 



• Vie 

t illness 



sctee 



cVasses 
schools 



Stop' . „ 
.oV- 



6840 Eastern Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D.C 20012 
Phone 1-8()0-253-7077 
Phone 202/722-6736 

Write for free COLD CARE CLINIC poster, 
{ 

jt^dventist 

^^Health 

\//^etwork 



High quality of construction, life-like appearance, and 
superior overall design have made the LA6RDAL CPR * 
TRAINING MANIKINS the most universally accepted 
nriaaiklns In the world. Whether you are just starting a 
program or adding (o your present one. there is a LAERDAL 
manikin to suit your needsjl 

ResuscI Anne '{ 

Our newest RESUSCI ANNE{ is now available in three 
models: Resusci Anne Complete, our Full Body manikin 
provides the impact of realism to your training program. 
It can be used to teach proper patient handling and 
transport, as well as the full range of Basic Life Support 
techniques. The Torso Complete model has most of the 
features of the Fuli Body model. It comes without arms and 
legs. IS light weight, easy^ to maintain and economically 
priced. The Torso Practice model is the same as the Torso 
Complete but comes without light signals and electronics. It 
is an ideal supplemerit to' any program using the Full Body 
or Torso Complete models. 

Recording ResuscI Anne 

The most advanced CPR training manikin available. Its 
unique recorder provides accurate and ocjective evaluation 
of the student's performance and aids in reinforcing 
good CPR techniques. 

Anatomic Anne. 

A torso manikin primarily used to visualize and demonstrate 
the physiological effects oiCPH. it is ari ideal supplement 



lACRDALMEOICAt CORPOriATION. I Libr>oiiC*oii./Ain>onh.N»w Yofk 106O4 
ift C«nid« UU\y $o>i)Jy Co, Totonto 0«< tiincMt Co*tt<to Co4i! 
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to yourXPR training program. Lung inflation and deflation * 
as well as blood circulation can be visualised during CPR , 
practice. 

Resusci Baby 

Our pediatric training manikin. Completely redesigned 
so'that it can be disassembled for easy cleaning and 
maintenance. Other new features include realistic 
obstruction when the head is tilled backwards and 
disposable lungs which simulate realistic volume and 
compliance It can also^accept the same Signal Box that is 
used with the Resusci Anne models to provide corrective 
feedback. 

CPR Illustrations . 

A series of 24 flip charts (13'* x 24-) printed on washable 
tear proof plastic. Comes mounted on an easel which fits 
into the Resusci Anne carrying case. An excellent visual aid 
for your training course. 

For further information on the world's most complete line of 
CPR training manikins and material, contact us or your • 
nearest LAERDAL dealer. 
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COPY AVAILABLE 



CLASSIFIED 



TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 

TAKE AN EXCITING ARCHERY COURSE 
IN THE POCONOS FOR TWAC AND 
N.A.A. CERTIFICATIONS. Have your stu- 
dents enjoy for life the archery they learn 
from you today! Enroll now for the 48th 
anniversary session of The World Archery 
Center, For FREE t)rdchure, write. TWAC— 
E.B. Millers, 67J Old Stone Church Rd.,^ 
Upper Saddle River, NJ 07458, 

Aquatics: Aquatics instruction could be 
much better. Agree? To make changes 
write Aquatics, 502 C Savannah St. 
Greensboro, NC 27406. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



JOBS: ELEfVlENTARY THROUGH POST 
S ECO NDA R Y. N ational Weekly bu Helm of 
P.E., Coaching, Athletic Trainers and Di- 
rectors for 85-86. No agency commission.^ 
Send S 10.00 for nfiost current issue or for' 
more subscription info send SASE to 
NESC, 221 A E. Main, Dept JP, Riverton. 
WY 82501. 307-856-01 70. 



Physical Education/Athletics: Two po- 
sitions '.are available at Winston-Salem 
Stale University: (1) Adjunct Instructor to 
coordinate the Aquatics Progranfi (appli- 
cants must hold certification in Water 
Safety Instruction), teanri swimming 
classes, serve as Assistant. Football 
Coach, and perfornfi other duties as as- 
signed; (2) Assistant Professor to 
supervise the Exercise Physiology Lab- 
oratory, teach classes and perform other 
duties as assigned. For these positions 
the Doctorate is preferred. Master's re- 
quirecl. Salary is negotiable and confi- 
mensurate withqualincatiohs and expe- 
rience. Send a letter of application, vita, 
official transcripts, and three letters of 
reference to: Dr. Callie Coaxunfi, Acting 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, 
Winston-Salenfi State University, 
Winston-Salenn, NC, 27110. Winston- 
Saleoi State University is an equal op- 
portunity, affirnfiative action employer. 



ASSISTANTSHIPS 

The Department of Recreation and Lei- 
sure Studies of the University of Georgia 
announces three areas of concentration in 
its graduate program. Administration of 
Leisure Services. Recreation Resources 
Management, and Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion. Ed.D., M.A., and M.Ed, students are 
encouraged to apply now lor 1 985-86. Fi- 
nancial aid IS available. Opportunities in- 
clude teaching assistantships, clinical 
assislantships in TR, recreational sports 
assistantships, and scholarships. For 
complete information v^rlte to: Ms, Janet 
V. Schrock, Degree Program Specialist, 
Division ol HPERD, Physiial Education 
Building, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia 30602, (404) 542-5064. 



TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, PA. 
offers teaching 'and research assistant- 
ships for graduate study in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, Recreation and 
Leisure Studies,. and Dance. 

VALUE: S4,600 stipend 

4,000 out-of-state tuition 

(24 credits) 

S8,600 

DEGREES: M.Ed., M.F.A.'M.P.K, Ed.D.. 
Ph,D. 

SPECIALIZATIONS: Public and com- 
munity health education, health counsel- 
ing, school health, sports administration, 
athletic training/sports medicine, exercise 
physiology, motor learning/development, 
psycho-social interafiTions. recreation 
management, campu/ recreation, thera- 
f5eutic recreatloh. dance technique, cho- 
reography and performance. 
CONTACT: Dr. Ira Shapiro. Associate 
Dean, College of HPERD, Temple Uni- 
versity, 112 Pearson.Hall. Philadelphia, PA 
19122. 

CAMPS 

CT Trails Girls Scouts: We are seeking 
active professionals in the areas of 
health (R.N.. L.P.N.). sports, outdoor 
education for our girls camp in rural 
Connecticut Contact: Judy Johnson. 
CT Trails Girl Scouts; One State Street; 
New Haven. CT 06511 



CAMP COUNSELORS. Established Boys 
Camp, Berkshire Mis.. Mass. has open- 
ings for top coaches in basketball, base- 
ball and soccer who know-fundamentals 
& love youngsters. Also instructors in ten- 
nis, lacrosse, golf, swimming (WSI), scuba, 
v/aterskiing and sailing; computer pro- 
gramming and typist. Write: Camp Lenox, 
270-14R Grand Central Pkwy. Floral Park, 
N.Y. 11005—516-627-6417. 



CdUNSELORS WANTED for superior 
Pocono Mountain coed camp. Special- 
ists in all land sports, recreation, gymnas- 
tics, outdoor living. WS! and waterfront and 
A&C. Mature Head Specialists to direct 
Softball, basketball, tennis, waterfront, A&C. 
and woodshop programs. Coaching ex- 
perience a must. Also Division Leaders 
with teaching or camp experience. Beau- 
tiful 600 acre campsite with '100 acre pvt. 
lake. Over 40 successful years of opera- 
tion. Echo Lark, Touraine Apt. 1 001 . 1 520 
Spruce St.. Philadelphia. PA 19102. Phone 
(215) 732-3505 collect. 

CAMP WEKEELA for Boys and Girls in 
Canton, Maine seeks dynamos with 
teaching experience in physical educa- 
tion, land sports, dance and tennis. 
June 17-August 18. Contact: Eric/Lauren 
Scoblionko. 144 South Cassady, Colum- 
bus. OH 43209. (614)235-6768. 




Master of Science Program in 
Health/Fitness Management 

Offered through: 
Colleqe of Arts and Sciences 
College of Business Administration 

Specifically designed to Incorporate basic knowledge of busi- 
ness and managerial skills with the scientific and clinical 
knowledge of exercise physiology, human chemistry^ psychol- 
ogy, and nutrition. 

Competency based, rnultidisciplinary academic track for Indi- 
viduals Interested in assuming leadership and managerial posi- 
tions within the health and physical fitness Industries. 



• 21 semester hours In business 

• 23 semester hours in science 

• In Service Training Project 

• Comprehensive Examination 

• Non-thesis program 



For Further information: 
Dr. Robert C. Karch 
Health/Fitness Management 

Program 
The American University 
Washington. D.C. 20016 
(202) 885-6275 



The American University is an equal opportunity/affirmative action institution. 
UP. 83-266 
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FITNESS FLOORING 



BY 



QAMPRO 



SPORTS 
AEROBICS 
DANCE 



Fitness Is fun but 
injuries are not ^ 

feach sports' 
"activity demands 
a floor with its own ' 
set of requirements 
for parfomnance, 
mointainance and 
protection from 
injury. Ampro is 
the leader in 
fitness flooring. 
For information 
coll (800) 854-6085 
except in California 
(714).524-8750 
Or write: 
P.O. Box 6300, 
Anaheim, CA 
92806. 



@AMPR0 
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THE FOUNDATION FOR FITNESS 



Happy 100th Birthday 

to from 



AAHPERD 




SEND FOR OUR FREE, FULL-COLOR CATALOGS. 

JayfroCorp. • P.O. Box 400 • Waterford, CT 06385 • (203)447-3001 
**Manufapturers of Quiility Athletic Equipment for over 32 years." 



COUNSELORS— Tripp Lake Camp — 
Mal3 and female. 8-week girls camp in 
Maine. Instructors needed for tennis, 
land sports, swimming (VVSI), water ski, 
sailing, canoe, horseback riding, dance, 
pioneering, gymnastics, archer/, thea- 
tre, costuming and pottery. Female in- 
structors have bunk responsibility. For 
information and application call (207) 
743-5606, (301) 653-3082 days, and 
(207) 743-5605, (203) 649-4147, or 
(301) 363-6369, evenings and week- 
ends. 



CAIVIP PINECLIFFE. 8-weekglrlscampin 
Maine. Instructors. Mature female needed 
for tennis, land sports, swimming (WS), 
water ski, sailing, canoe, dance, pioneer- 
ing; gymnastics, archery, theater, music, 
arts & crafts, pottery. Also looking for N^w- 
sic Director able to trarispose and sight 
read with ease. Female instructors ha\ie 
bunk responsibility. For information ar^d 
application, call (61,4) 236-5598. ] 

KEY STAFF— Top brother/sistercamps ill 
Northeastern Pennsylvania — Pocbno 
Mountains— June 28 to August 20. Seek\ 
ing leadership in land and water sports 
and supervisory positions. Excellent salA 
ary. Opportunity for growth in our3-camp\ 
organization. Married or single applicants \ 
may respond. Write Man/in E. -Black, 407 
Benson East, Jenklnstown, PA 19046. 
Phone (215)887-9700. 

SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES: CAMP 
CANADENSIS— Coed Pocono Pa. sum- 
mer camp. Excellent facilities. Positions 
available for mature, responsible, coun- 
cellors experienced ' » watersports (WSI), 
Jennis, gymnastics all sports, computers, 
artistry, adventuring. 110 Greenwood Av- 
enue, Box #182, Wyncote. PA '1^095. 215- 
572-8299, ^ 



COUNSELORS wanted for all camp ac- 
tivities. Teachers, coaches, college 
juniors/seniors. Top rated ACA/AIC 
brother-sister campsin Southern Berk- 
shires of New England. Two hours from 
New York City, rriendl'y environment, 
excellent salaries plus room/board. 
High percentage of returning staff. 
Phone (914) 725 4333 j:ollect for infor- 
mation and applicationT or write: Lloyd 
Albin, Director, Ken-Mont and Ken- 
Wood Camps, 2 Spencer Place. 
Scarsdale, New York 1 0583. 



BRYN MAWR CAMP FOR GIRLS. Hones- 
dale, PA (2 hrs. from N.Y. City) seeking 
directors and experiericed assistant direc- 
tors to lead programs in tennis, sports, 
dance, drama, music, aquatics, small crafts, 
gymnastics, arts & crafts. English riding. 
Openings for female counselors (19 -f ) in 
all of the areas above and guitar, piano, 
home economics, archery, skiing, ceram- 
ics, photography and video, Male coun- 
selors (21 -f ) for tennis, gymnastics, skiing. 
Salary travel allowance, rm & bd & uni- 
forms. Contact: Herb Kutzen, Bryn Mawr 
Camp, P.O. Box 61 2. Short Hilfs, NJ O7078. 
Phone (201) 467-3518, 
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What Kid 
Wouldn't 
Jump at 
the Chance 
^ to Save 
Somebody's 



AikI that's what you can 
give them the opportunity 
to do.. With a Httle help from 
the American Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance and 
the American Heart Asso- 
ciation. 

This winning team has 
designed a program, in which 
you can lead your school and 
community in learning the 
importance of good health 
and physical fitness. And at 
the same time, you and your 
students can join the fight 
against heart disease — the 
nation's number one killer. 

It's called Jump Rope for 



Heaitand its working. Thanks 
to the efforts of Physical Ed- 
ucation teachei^ around the 
world, hi *1984 alone, more 
than 10,000 of your col- 
leagues rose to the occasion. 

This year you can make 
Jump Itope for Heart an even 
bigger success. Visit our booth 
(No. 507-09). Also attend: our 
Demonstration Team work- 
shop, Friday at 10:45 a.m.; 
our program on how AHA ed- 
ucational materials can make a 
difference in your School, Fri- 
day at 2 p.m.; and the Jump 
Rope Gala, Saturday at 2 p.m. 
So go ahead and jumj)— we 
need you to lead the way. » 




UUMP RO^EPOII 
HEAKT 



0 



American Heart 
Association 
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PORTS TRAININGS 
GOTAWINNER. 



«^ 'MShcouraged by the 
'mtional Athletic Traine^ 
Association, we develop^l 
this all-inclusive, pro- 
fessional book to aeal with 
every aspect of prevention, 
care ancf reconaitioning to 
help stemjthe tide of the 
estimareatWo million 
athletes who are injured 
annually. 

At your fingertips , 
you'll have more tnah' 
pages detailing the lai 
advances in 51 comprelS^ 
sive chapters, includih^^ 
conditioning, prevention 
musculoskeletal injury 
management, emergency 
care, special medical considerations^ . 
rehabilitation and an extensive section oifl 
the knee. Then, to clarify terms, a complete 
glossary has been provided. 
I ,Naturally, you'd want a book this broad 
.-;V. be .amply illustrated, so weVe added 
^^ 'V : ; ;i%er 450 drawings, charts, x-rays, photos 
^^^IfJiR^'^^Sr^s'to aid understanding. f^j 
^^M;^^j^J30ok this.thorough requires a te; 
Pl|€|ptiit( So; Better than 50 contribu| 
'-"^-^^^^^^^^ surgeons, other physir^^ 

trainers and allied experts 
irfibined to assure t 




|our sports 

' ^is aseasv^asf^?,.. 
fMama^ 

_;(inDlin6is \ 

^ JY2-5855)and \ 

?ing your charge card \ 

to order. Of course, \ 
your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 
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Here is m> order for . 



. copyls) of ATHLETIC TRAINING AND 



SPORTS MEDICINH at $39.00 per copy. lU.S, currency only) 

□ Purthase Order □ Check/Muney Order enclosed # 4201 

□ Credit Card. □ VISA or O MASTERCARD Exp. Date: ___J_ 
Card« , 



Signature, 
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Address_ 
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Middle Initial 



you cam 



Cily_ 



-State- 



imp 



Phone 

Allow 3-6 weeks delivery from receipt of your 
order at AAOS. Pnce subject to change without 
notice, * 



-Zip- 
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